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WE are not of those who can depreciate all written examples of 
Sydney Smith’s wit and humour by comparison with their 
spoken effect. We have no experience of the glories of Holland 
House, the great scene of his social triumphs, of the intellectual 
fascinations of that charmed circle, whose boast it was to make 
men forget there were such things as care and sorrow in the 
delight of the present hour. We have not even seen or heard 
him in his other more accessible scene of display, the pulpit of 
S. Paul’s. Though his name has been a household word— 
familiar to us, since we could read a newspaper, as a sayer and 
writer of clever things—our knowledge of his history has been 
confined to his changes of residence from Yorkshire to Bristol 
and London; and until the publication of the present Memoir, 
this very limited knowledge must have been shared by many ot 
our readers. He has been a mere wandering voice to most of 
us; his sphere of public action, and the society amongst whom 
his more actuating principles led him, being, in fact, very far 
removed from the knowledge and sympathy of quiet, plain 
Church people of all parties. 

We believe that all who have had only this superficial impres- 
sion of his character, not unjustly formed from such materials as 
they did possess, will read his daughter’s memoir of him with 
—— surprise—pleasant because it is a great satisfaction to 

nd that the most eminent example of English wit in our 
own time maintained his perennial flow of genial humour, not 
under the constant excitement of society and dissipation, as wits 
are popularly supposed to do, but in the discharge of such 
duties as he recognised ; and this often under most uncongenial 
circumstances. A daughter’s enthusiastic, and partial affection 
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is itself a testimony which all wits and diners-out have not won 
for themselves ; and when it is added, that her task has been one 
of double duty, fulfilled in obedience to. her mother’s earnest 
injunctions, whose last wish was that her husband’s history should 
be known, and the character she had admired and loved through 
life be exhibited to the world, the family witness to his domestic 
and private good qualities is complete. That we do not form 
the same high estimate need hardly be stated; but it cannot be 
denied that a character stands in a wholly different moral posi- 
tion which in the main acts up to its own standard of duty, 
however far removed from the highest, from another which dis- 
regards such considerations altogether, and habitually sacrifices 
its own notions of right to profit or to pleasure. To those who 
have hitherto judged Sydney Smith by the chosen companions 
of his social hours, and the tenor of such of his writings as are 
most opposed to his clerical profession, we believe the present 
Memoir will perform the good office of promoting him in their 
estimation from the latter up to the former class. 

It is common to find great talents counterbalanced by as 
large deficiencies; and one large deficiency, no doubt fostered 
by the exercise of the intellect in one direction, we think very 
apparent in the character before us. 

In many minds there is conspicuous a certain spiritual ele- 
ment, which in spite of appearances must be called a merely 
natural quality, and no more a Christian grace than a poetical 
temperament or a lively imagination; indeed, characters pos- 
sessing it are often marked by a more than ordinary moral 
weakness and infirmity of purpose. This quality, when allied 
to true Christian principle—nature, as it were, assisting grace— 
‘forms the highest, most beautiful, and attractive picture of 
religion man can witness: but religion of some sort is abso- 
lutely necessary to minds so constituted. They are perpetually 
seeking affinity with the unseen, with something above and 
beyond themselves. Everything great and beautiful in nature 
is sought and prized as furnishing food to those desires. The 
invisible is to them the highest reality; all speculations, ques- 
tions, and doctrines upon it, the most important as well as the 
most natural occupation for the understanding. Even while a 
prey to low desires, and victims to the most unworthy temp- 
tations, this world is not enough for them: they hope and long 
for something higher and better. In direct opposition to this 
class of minds is another form of character, in which this 
spiritual quality seems to be omitted altogether. Even under 
the influence of undoubted religious principle, we can recognise 
in them no flights beyond actual present.things. Many regions 
of thought are closed to them; many motives. of action are 
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unintelligible (unless by thé light of grace) ; the glorious things 
of nature have to them no hidden meaning; they cannot 
sympathise with, because they do not understand, spiritual aspi- 
rations and yearnings. They are satisfied with things as they 
exist; or at most they desire to mend this world: they do not 
realize its emptiness; they do not set their hearts on another. 
But in compensation, may we say, they are gifted with a 
conscience active, clear, and just, within their own circum- 
scribed range of vision. They feel in themselves a sense of 
duty restraining and controlling them. They obey this inner 
voice, and suffer contrition when they transgress its dictates. 
They understand their own social position, and own the claims 
of others upon them. Justice and kindness in the whole range 
of relative duties are their doctrines. They recognise God not 
through their feelings, their affections, or in the wants of an 
unsatisfied nature, but by the moral law He has written in 
their hearts; and it is only through the visible scene in which 
He has placed them that they aim at performing any service. 
‘Set your affections on things above, and not on things of the 
earth,’ is a precept not only ae their practice, but beyond 
their sympathy and comprehension. Of course, moral causes 
for which a man is responsible conduce, in almost every instance, 
to this obtuseness of feeling towards spiritual things; but our 
aim is to show that men also differ intellectually in their natural 
powers of apprehending them. 

Sydney Smith was one of this class, and we believe his 
whole course of thought and action may be traced to the 
influence of the characteristics we have described. His keen 
love of justice made his pen an invaluable weapon against many 
social and legal abuses. The same sense of justice, aided of 
course by political bias, led him to take up the cause of the 
Roman Catholics. He could realize the hardship of exclusion 
from office and power, while all abstract questions of doctrine 
and belief were to his inmost mind immaterial—not that he 
would quite have owned this, but the injustice of civil dis- 
abilities filled his mind and excited his passions, while questions 
of doctrine never found their way to his intellect, or warmed his 
heart. He could affect a knowledge of them, indeed, to give 
point to a sentence; he could take the trouble to question 
them, where they stirred men’s passions and disturbed the stili 
waters of social life; but he never believed them of real import- 
ance between man and his Maker. And the same in the case of 
theChurch. Religion, as we have said, when viewed as a disturber 
of political order, he could take no part with. He actually 
objected to Missions in India on this ground ; but the Church, 
if it meant only a respectable ry eeemmene he could throw his 
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heart into; he even upheld its abuses, and honestly thought 
himself a good Churchman for so doing. As a social system, as 
a body of educated men in easy circumstances, civilizing and 
refining the country, the Church met his sympathies—as a dog- 
matic teacher, asserting itself to be right, and others who 
opposed it wrong, he knew not whether most to ridicule or to 
recoil from its claims. The direction of a mind so constituted to 
such subjects was in some sort a necessity rather than choice. 
With an ambition for distinction, and a consciousness of his 
own powers, he was forced into the Church by his father against 
his will; that is, the means were withheld for pursuing the law, 
which was the profession he preferred, and for which his talents 
no doubt adapted him, and he believed no other course to be 
left open to him. He was not one to recognise the necessity of 
a call or vocation; he violated no sense of duty apparently in 
acting upon his father’s wishes. He uniformly treats the clerical 
profession as a means of living; he had never any reserves 
about getting what good things he could, and treated canonries, 
prebendaries, and bishoprics as the legitimate rewards for 
political services; nor ever assumes a higher tone towards his 
sacred calling than is consistent with this prevailing line. But 
he did not therefore act as many a man of higher theoretical 
views would have done under the circumstances; he did not 
neglect the duties he had unwillingly entered upon, because 
they were uncongenial. Such as he owned to he performed 
sealty creditably, and gave his heart and mind to them, infusing 
into all he did the spirit and vigour of his most spirited and 
vigorous character. The events of his life were few, and of 
themselves sufficiently common-place, and probably by this 
time known to many of our readers; yet it is necessary briefly 
to recapitulate them. 

Sydney Smith was born in 1771, the second of four brothers 
and one sister; all, it is said, remarkable for their talents, but 
especially the two eldest. His father was a man of some 
fortune and considerable cleverness, neither of which gifts he 
used with much discretion ; for he wasted his money in restless 
changes of residence, and affected eccentricities of which a wise 
man would be ashamed. His mother, Miss Olier, was of French 
extraction, daughter of a refugee from the Edict of Nantes. 
She is described as a woman of noble countenance and noble mind, 
from whom her sons inherited their best qualities. Neglected 
by her husband, the anxieties of her situation brought her early 
into ill health; but she lived to see Sydney married. Her sons 
early showed talents, and used to dispute with one another on 
subjects beyond their years, with a warmth and vehemence which 
delighted their mother, but which, Sydney afterwards declared, 
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must have made them the most intolerable and overbearing set 
of boys that can be imagined, till they found their level in the 
world. The habit of dispute did not, however, impair their 
affection for oneanother; and the elder brother Robert—Bobus, as 
he is called—and Sydney are examples of warm fraternal regard 
through life, keeping up unremitting affectionate intercourse, 
and dying within a fortnight of one another. 

Their father judged them too nearly of an age to go to the 
same school. ‘The first and third, therefore, were sent to Eton, 
Robert (at least) as a king’s scholar, while Sydney and Courtenay 
went to the foundation at Winchester. The hardships, tyranny, 
and actual hunger Sydney endured there, no doubt influenced 
him through life in his not always fair or reasonable strictures 
on public schools, and their system of education. Both brothers, 
however, made rapid progress; and Sydney frequently makes 
ungrateful allusion to the ten thousand Latin verses he wrote 
at Winchester, always adding that no man in his senses would 
ever write another. Before becoming a fellow of New College, 
he spent some months in France to perfect his knowledge of 
French, which he always after spoke with great fluency—an 
accomplishment of great service to him. 

Little is said of his Oxford career. He obtained his fellow- 
ship as soon as possible, and from that time his father cast him 
on his own resources, and never after gave him a farthing till 
his death. With this income of 100/. a-year, he not only kept 
out of debt, but paid 30/. for debts contracted at Winchester by 
his brother Courtenay, who dared not tell his father of his 
imprudence—an early union of generosity with economy, which 
is only characteristic of his whole course in pecuniary matters. 
On leaving College, it became necessary to choose a profes- 
sion. His own inclination led him to the bar; but his father 
having incurred considerable expense in bringing up his 
eldest son to that profession, and in fitting out the two others 
for India, strongly urged his taking orders, the only alterna- 
tive he had thought of being to send Sydney as super- 
cargo to China. The son ‘ thought it his duty’ to yield to his 
father’s wishes, and became curate of the remote village of 
Nether-Avon on Salisbury Plain, His daughter speaks of the 
‘famine of the mind that came over him here,’ far from books 
and men. His talents were, however, appreciated by his squire, 
Mr. Beach, who engaged him as tutor to his eldest son, with 
whom it was arranged that he should proceed to the University 
of Weimar, in Saxony. But war arose in that country, and 
their destination was changed to Edinburgh, where his public 
career began. He arrived there in 1797, and soon formed an 
acquaintance with the remarkable body of Scotchmen who formed 
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the society there, and were soon to play important parts in the 
world—Jeffrey, Horner, Playfair, Walter Scott, Dugald 
Stewart, Brougham, Allen, Brown, Murray, Leyden, Lord 
Webb Seymour, Lord Woodhouselee, Alison, and others. The 
powers of the new-comer seem to‘have been early appreciated 
by this brilliant circle, and he ever after retained a strong 
attachment to his Scotch friends; indeed, a fidelity to early 
friendship is a feature in his character. His only quarrel with 
Edinburgh society in after years used to be, that it wanted an 
infusion of fools and common persons, and was altogether too 
intellectual. 

His sense of humour, however, seems to have been awakened 
by this new contact with national peculiarities; and as he was 
never above adopting staple allusions and points of attack as 
the foundations of his wit, we have many references to thistles, 
oatmeal, bare feet, and bad weather. It might be that, being 
then unknown to fame, his wit had to make its way into unpre- 
pared, unexpecting ears, and, therefore, was not apprehended as 
readily as he ever afterwards found it to be; but it was one of 
his sayings, that it required a surgical operation to get a joke 
well into a Scotch understanding. He had already chosen his 
side in politics, as we gather from his being attracted to Horner 
by a warning against his violent opinions, though he never 
himself went to the lengths into which the exciting circum- 
stances of the times led many of his party. After two years’ 
residence in Edinburgh, he Fare to England to marry 
Miss Pybus, a schoolfellow of his sister, to whom he had long 
been engaged. Her brother, one of the lords of the Admiralty 
and a Tory, strongly objected to the match, which, however, 
had her mother’s full consent. She had some fortune, which 
he secured strictly to herself, his own worldly goods con- 
sisting, according to his own statement, of half-a-dozen atte- 
nuated silver teaspoons. He was a man, however, who had 
already earned a right to trust in himself; in talents able to 
secure a competence for his wife, and in habits of independence 
and self-denial to struggle through all intervening difficulties. 
His choice must have been a most happy one. Mrs. Smith’s 
admiration and confidence in her husband were unbounded; 
and though we hear little of her in this Memoir, a gentleness 
and trustful easiness of temper are discernible, which must 
have been important elements in the happiness of the wife 
of a man of his restless activity, and his life of opposition to 
the opinions and prejudices of his own class. They returned 
to Edinburgh; in due course of time, a daughter, the author 
of this Memoir, was born, and the name Saba invented for 
her by her father, as he could not ‘please himself by any to 
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be found in an existing nomenclature. This whim is an ex- 
ception to the ordinary good sense with which he conducted 
his affairs; henceforward he gave Christian names to his 
children, and contented himself with inventing titles for his 
servants, his oxen, his physics, and the heroes of his political 
illustrations. At this time he assisted in originating the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ in conjunction with Brougham and Jeffrey, 
and was appointed editor—an office which he held only for the 
first number, as his affairs then called him to London. For 
many years, however, he continued a most important and 
popular contributor. His own estimate of the achievement of 
this periodical may be learnt from the following summary :— 


‘To appreciate the value of the “Edinburgh Review,” the state of 
England at the period when that journal began should be had in remem- 
brance. The Catholics were not emancipated. The Corporation and Test 
Acts were unrepealed. The Game-laws were horribly oppressive; steel- 
traps and spring-guns were set all over the country; prisoners tried for 
their lives could have no counsel. Lord Eldon and the Court of Chancery 
pressed heavily on mankind. Libel was punished by the most cruel and 
vindictive imprisonments. The principles of political economy were little 
understood. The laws of debt and conspiracy were upon the worst footing. 
The enormous wickedness of the slave-trade was tolerated. A thousand 
evils were in existence, which the talents of good and able men have since 
lessened or removed; and these efforts have been not a little assisted by 
the honest boldness of the “‘ Edinburgh Review.” ’— Memoir, vol. i. pp.23, 24. 


His chief means of income in Edinburgh arose from his 
pupils, for whom he received a very large remuneration. These 
being educated, some change of plan was necessary, and his 
wife, more ambitious for him, it is said, than he was for himself, 
prevailed on him to choose London for his field of action. His 
‘ profession’ had found him little employment in Edinburgh, but 
his hopes from London must mainly depend on his success as 
a preacher. 

His talents were various, his style good, his voice and manner 
effective, and in London he soon filled his chapel; and while his 
fame was spreading as a preacher, he was making still greater 
way as a converser anda wit. An acquaintance, begun some 
time before with Lord Holland, ripened now into friendship 
with him and with Lady Holland, who seems to have con- 
sidered his social merits and his liberal politics as a compensation 
for a profession which can have possessed but little interest in 
her eyes. Though his own means were straitened, and he is 
represented as suffering some of the anxieties of poverty at 
this time, he gathered his friends about him at his own house ; 
and his weekly suppers, though everything was conducted with 
an almost studied plainness, were long remembered for their 
social enjoyment. 
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While the Tories were in power, his chances of preferment 
were, of course, none at all; but the unexpected changes which 
in 1806 brought in the Whigs for a time, brought him a living. 
Whether the Hollands would have busied themselves as they 
did in the cause, may be considered doubtful, could they have 
foreseen that the condition of residence would, before long, be 
attached to this political reward, and that their favourite and 
favoured guest, who made the dinners of Holland House pass off 
so brilliantly, must be transported for a long term of years to 
the society of rustics and squires in Foston-in-the-Clay, some 
dozen miles from York. Such a catastrophe, however, was not 
contemplated at the time. It was considered a piece of 
unmixed prosperity. On the strength of it, he took his young 
family to breathe country air for the first time, to Sonning, near 
Reading, where he produced the celebrated ‘Peter Plymley 
Letters,’ on the subject of the Irish Roman Catholics. The 
effect was ‘like a spark on a heap of gunpowder.’ All London 
rang with them ; editions were bought up faster than they could 
be printed; and though they were published anonymously, the 
style was too remarkable for the real author to remain a moment 
concealed. Mr. Perceval, Sydney Smith’s main object of attack 
in these Letters, was unconsciously preparing his revenge, when 
in 1808 he introduced and passed the Residence Act. Arch- 
bishop Markham, considering that Foston bad no parsonage- 
house, had permitted him to continue in London; but now, his 
only alternative was to build or resign. 


‘On receiving the startling summons from the Archbishop, my father 
went down immediately into Yorkshire, to see what his fate was to be. He 
found his living well deserved iis name of Foston-le-Clay ; consisting as it 
did of three hundred acres of glebe-land of the stiffest clay, in a remote 
village of Yorkshire, where there had not been a resident clergyman for a 
hundred and fifty years, owing to the wretched state of the hovel which 
had once been a parsonage-house. This consisted of one brick-floored 
kitchen, with a room above it, which was in so dangerous a condition that 
the farmer, who had occupied it hitherto, declined living any longer in it, 
and which opened on one side into a foal-yard, and on the other into the 
churchyard; and placed in a village where there was no society above the 
rank of a farmer’—Memoir, vol. i. pp. 107, 108. 


After various ineffectual efforts to effect an exchange, or in 
other ways to avert the evil, it became evident to the hapless 
Rector that he must build; and when once he saw no other 
course was honourably open to him, he reconciled himself with 
characteristic cheerfulness to his fate, and, finding the superior 
happiness of London life was denied him, he set about making 
himself happy in the country. A man of active mind, who 
likes looking after his own concerns, need not fear being un- 
happy anywhere. He threw himself with wonderful energy 
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into his new position. He was his own architect, his own clerk 
of the works, his own farmer, and within nine months of laying 
the first brick, inducted his family, who in the meanwhile had 
resided in a village near York, with hearty, noisy welcome, 
into the ugliest of parsonages. The scene of their arrival 
furnishes a fine instance of the power of mind over external 
circumstances, and of the good service that high animal spirits 
should do, not only their owner, but all who come within their 
influence in the flat and dispiriting occasions of life. We 
reckon this first evening at Foston as a greater, as well as a 
worthier triumph, than his cherished London ever witnessed :— 


‘It was a cold, bright March day, with a biting east wind. The beds 
we left in the morning had to be packed up and slept on at night; wagon 
after wagon of furniture poured in every minute; the roads were so cut 
up that the carriage could not reach the door; and my mother lost her 
shoe in the mud, which was ankle-deep, whilst bringing her infant up to 
the house in her arms, 

‘But oh, the shout of joy as we entered and took possession !—the 
first time in our lives that we had inhabited a house of our own. How 
we admired it, ugly as it was! With what pride my dear father welcomed 
us, and took us from room to room! old Molly Mills, the milk-woman, 
who had had charge of the house, grinning with delight in the background. 
We thought it a palace; yet the drawing-room had no door, the bare 
plaster walls ran down with wet, the windows were like ground-glass from 
the moisture, which had to be wiped up several times a day by the house- 
maid. No carpets, no chairs, nothing unpacked; rough men bringing in 
rougher packages at every moment. But then was the time to behold my 
father !—amid the confusion, he thought for eige ey cared for every- 
body, encouraged everybody, kept everybody in good humour. How he 
exerted himself! how his loud, rich voice might be heard in all directions, 
ordering, arranging, explaining, till the household storm gradually sub- 
sided! Each half-hour improved our condition ; fires blazed in every room ; 
at last we all sat down to our tea, spread by ourselves on a huge package 
before the drawing-room fire, sitting on boxes round it; and retired to 
sleep on our beds placed on the floor ;—the happiest, merriest, and busiest 
family in Christendom. In a few days, under my father’s active exertions, 
everything was arranged with tolerable comfort in the little household, 
and it began to assume its wonted appearance.’—Memoir, vol. i. pp. 162, 163. 


It was no doubt a great change; but Sydney Smith had 
qualities of mind to fall back upon, more substantial and ser- 
viceable than wit—qualities which gave his wit its body and 
characteristic flavour. We cannot doubt that this transportation 
was both for his happiness and dignity. He must now take a 
standing of his own, not only in opinions, but in action. He 
was thrown upon himself, and powers were developed, for which 
his previous life had offered no field. His letters at the time 
show a manly spirit and a practical philosophy, in both realizing 
his position, and making the best of it. ‘I feel sometimes 
melancholy,’ he says to Lady Holland, ‘at the idea of quitting 
* London—the warm precincts of the cheerful day ; but it is the 
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‘ will of God, and I am sure I shall gain by it wealth, know- 
* ledge, and happiness.’ And again to the same :— 

* My dear Lady Holland,—I hear you laugh at me for being happy in 
the country, and upon this I have a few words to say. In the first place, 
whether one lives or dies, I hold and have always held to be of infinitely 
less moment than is generally supposed; but if life is to be, then it is 
common sense to amuse yourself with the best you can find where you 
happen to be placed. I am not leading precisely the life I should choose, 
but that which (all things considered, as well as I could consider them) 
appeared to me to be the most eligible. 1 am resolved, therefore, to like 
it, and to reconcile myself to it; which is more manly than to feign myself 
above it, and to send up complaints by the post, of being thrown away, 
and being desolate, and such like trash, I am prepared, therefore, either 
way. If the chances of life ever enable me to emerge, I will show you 
that I have not been wholly occupied by small and sordid pursuits, If (as 
the greater probability is) I am come to the end of my career, I give 
myself quietly up to horticulture, &c. In short, if it be my lot to crawl, 
I will crawl contentedly ; if to fly, I will fly with alacrity ; but, as long as 
I can possibly avoid it, I will never be unhappy. If, with a pleasant wife, 
three children, a good house and farm, many books, and many friends, who 
wish me well, I cannot be happy, I am a very silly, foolish fellow, and 
what becomes of me is of very little consequence.’—Memoir, vol. ii. pp. 
56, 57. 


In the country his position was more independent. Instead 
of being an appendage of Holland House, always to be relied 
on, great people must find their way to him. Coaches-and-four 
with outriders had soon to be extricated out of the clay fields 
of Foston, in their first voyages of discovery ; and those who 
came once put up with some inconveniences to be so entertained 
again. There his bodily activity found full play. He under- 
took all sorts of occupations—was tutor to his son, doctor to 
the whole parish, farmer of his glebe, and purveyor to the 
domestic wants of his family, and everything he did was well 
done, and in a fashion entirely his own. Absolutely free from 
affectation, he could yet do nothing in a common-place manner ; 
and this infusion of himself into all he did seems to have 
had a wonderful power of fascination on all who came near him. 
Children were always attracted to him; a confidence which his 
tender, patient sympathy with all their thoughts and wishes, and 
the trouble he gave himself for them, well deserved. His labourers 
would work night and day for him; his servants, whom he 
trained after his own peculiar fashion, delighted in waiting upon 
him. Ifhe went shopping, an occupation he seemsto have affected, 
the whole business of the shop was suspended, that customers and 
shopmen alike might listen to what Sydney Smith was saying. 
He was the oracle of his family, the source of all their interests, 
occupations, and amusements. His guests kept note of their 
visits to his parsonage as one of the bright spots in their lives. 
No hearers were too homely or too familiar for his jokes, which 
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were always forthcoming, and needed no stimulus of excitement; 
while there is no point on which his daughter is more jealous 
than that he should be supposed a mere ieee, She assures us, 
and brings forward many testimonies in support of her opinion, 
that his serious hours were more delightful than his jesting 
ones, and that his wit never seemed more brilliant than when 
placed in sudden contrast with his thoughtful moods—moods 
which, no doubt, were promoted by the comparative quiet of 
his parsonage ; for we find him at once moralizing and philoso- 
phising in set terms, when he finds it necessary to adapt himself 
to the new order of things. 

In 1828, when he had held Foston twenty-two years, Lord 
Lyndhurst, out of private friendship, and to the natural surprise 
of his party, gave him a canonry of Bristol, which entitled him to 
the living of Combe Florey, in Somersetshire—a most acceptable 
exchange from Foston, both for its fine situation and as bringing 
an increase of means, Sydney Smith was no admirer of poverty, 
and ‘could safely say,’ in reviewing his life, ‘that he had been 
happier every guinea he had gained.’ In 1831 Lord Grey 
appointed him to a prebendal stall at St. Paul’s, in exchange 
for that of Bristol—a piece of preferment which exactly suited 
all his tastes, and which he enjoyed for fourteen years. For 
the last years of his life he was a rich man, as he came in for 
more than 30,000/. at his brother Courtenay’s death—the brother 
who, in his youth, he had rescued from family disgrace by the 
cost of 30/. Sydney Smith left two daughters and a tribe of 
grandchildren, in whom he took great delight. His promising 
son Douglas had died at Foston at the age of twenty-four, to 
his father’s great grief. 

His career may, on the whole, be called a consistent one. 
It is true, that his whole course of life and action struck 
religious people as inconsistent with his sacred calling. They 
could not reconcile his assumption of it either with the ac- 
knowledged principles of many of his chosen friends and most 
intimate associates, or with the careless jollity of his own 
habits. They could not understand a clergyman’s virulent 
attacks on every form of religious profession which aimed at a 
higher, stricter life than the Tlife of the world, whether seen in 
the efforts of our missionaries, the development of the evan- 
gelical party, the first stirring of the High Church movement, 
the revivals of the Dissenters, or the asceticism of Rome—all 
indiscriminately ridiculed and set down as enthusiasm, fanaticism, 
Methodism, ‘ Fein? and madness: his absolutely careless 
toleration of every form of religious difference or error—his into- 
lerance of all religion, zealously at work, putting itself forward, 
interfering with society, and seeking to rouse men to a sense of 
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its claims upon them. Nevertheless, his own line was clear 
throughout. His mind was political. He regarded religion 
mainly as a political engine. 

Let us, in passing, illustrate our position by quoting a passage 
or two from his remarkable article in the ‘ Edinburgh,’ against 
all attempts to convert the natives of India. We call it remark- 
able, not only as proceeding from a minister of the ys but 
as having been inserted by a leading review. It was tolerated, 
we presume, because the attack seemed to be directed against 
the Baptist Mission, whose agents indulged largely in a sectarian 
and unctuous phraseology sufficiently open to ridicule. But the 
attack is really against all attempts at converting our fellow- 
subjects in India. Public opinion, we may hope, has made 
some strides in the last fifty years, for no periodical calling 
itself Christian could insert such an article now. It is justice 
to say, that in the beginning an admission is made of the general 
Christian duty of disseminating our religion amongst the Pagan 
nations, even going so far as to say, ‘ We believe that we are 
‘ in possession of a revealed religion; that the possession of that 
‘religion can alone confer immortality, and best confer happi- 
‘ness.’ But a conviction so candidly stated is not allowed to 
affect our practice, if our national prosperity is to be ever so 
slightly threatened by it. He charged the Government with 
being indifferent to this risk. 


‘It is in vain to say, that these attempts to diffuse Christianity do not 
originate from the Government in India. The omnipotence of government 
in the East is well known to the natives. If government does not prohibit, 
it tolerates ; if it tolerates the conversion of the natives, the suspicion may 
be easily formed that it encourages that conversion. If the Brahmins do 
not believe this themselves, they may easily persuade the common people 
that such is the fact; nor are there wanting, besides the activity of these 
new missionaries, many other circumstances to corroborate such a rumour. 
Under the auspices of the College at Fort William, the Scriptures are in 
a course of translation into the languages of almost the whole continent of 
Oriental India, and we perceive that in aid of this object the Bible Society 
has voted a very magnificent subscription, ‘The three principal chaplains 
of our Indian settlement are (as might be expected) of principles exactly 
corresponding with the enthusiasm of their employers at home, and their 
zeal upon the subject of religion has shone and burnt with the most exem- 
plary fury”— Works, vol. i. p. 160, 

Again,— 

‘Methodism at home is no unprofitable game to play. In the East, it 
will soon be the infallible road to promotion. This is the great evil. If 
the management was in the hands of men who were as discreet and wise in 
their devotion as they are in matters of temporal welfare, the desire of 
putting an end to missions might be premature and indecorous. But the 


misfortune is, the men who wield the instrument ought not, in common 
sense and propriety, to be trusted with it for a single moment. . . . 
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‘Again, we repeat, that upon such subjects the best and ablest men, if 
once tinged by fanaticism, are not to be trusted for a single moment.’— Works, 
vol. i. p. 162, 

We believe that such strange perversities as these arise from 
a certain habitual inability (however caused) to realize distant 
eternal things. We find him, for instance, using the word im- 
mortal, and then immediately flying against it. But the present 
had a wondertul grasp on his mind. It was his maxim of 
happiness to take short views, which may be right as against 
anticipating earthly misfortune ; but he carried it to a monstrous 
extreme, and evidently sets time against eternity, as in the 
following passage :— 

‘ The duty of conversion is less plain and less imperious, when conver- 
sion exposes the convert to great present misery. An African or an 
Otaheite proselyte might not perhaps be less honoured by his countrymen 
if he became a Christian; an Hindoo is instantly subjected to the most 
perfect degradation. A change of faith might increase the immediate hap- 
piness of any other individual; it annihilates for ever all the humax comforts 
which an Hindoo enjoys ; the eternal happiness which you proffer him is 
therefore less attractive to him than to any other heathen, from the life of 
misery by which he purchases it. Nothing is more precarious than our 
empire in India. Suppose we were to be driven out of it to-morrow, and 
to leave behind us 20,000 converted Hindoos, it is most probable they 
would relapse into heathenism ; but their original station in society could 
not be regained. The duty of making converts, therefore, among such 
people, as it arises from the general duty of benevolence, is less strong than 
it would be in many other cases, because, situated as we are, it is quite 
certain we shall expose them to a great deal of misery, and not quite certain 
we shall do them any future good.’— Works, vol. i. p. 168. 


Again,— 

‘If it is a duty of general benevolence to convert the heathen, it is less 
duty to convert the Hindoos than any other people, because they are 
already highly civilized, and because you must infallibly subject them to 
infamy and present degradation.'— Works, vol. i. p. 173. 

We see, from passages like this, a mind entirely warped by 
worldly considerations, and blind to the supreme importance of 
cal things. Yet in his own heart he reverenced religion. 
His friends describe his character as truly humble, a hu- 
mility not of nature only, but the result of Christian principle; 
so that whenever he gave way to hastiness, a natural infirmity, 
he could find no rest till he had humbled himself to the aggrieved 
party: ‘it mattered not whom, groom or child.’ He ‘had no 
sympathies with or tendencies towards scepticism ; he told his 
children he would rather see them in their graves than un- 
believers. We are even now and then gratified by indications 
of genuine seriousness, of his mind recurring to sacred things 
with awe and pleasure, and there is incidental mention of family 
prayer and of pastoral visits—of one paid, lantern in hand, ona 
winter’s night to a sick parishioner—as showing that he did not 
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confine his professional labours to the Church’s public services. 
Again, he threw his mind into his sermons. There are many 
fine, earnest passages in them; and his mode of conducting the 
services was so impressive, that one of his lady admirers compli- 
ments his manner as resembling ‘the proud dignity of a High 
* Churchman.’ Moreover, he was conscientious, and preached as 
energetic sermons, and showed as much stately dignity to the 
rustics, at Foston, as in York Minster or S. Paul’s. He sin- 
cerely preferred the Church to Dissent, which he viewed 
always as something narrow-minded and fanatical. He thought 
a wealthy establishment, diffusing over the country its staff of 
respectable, well-educated men, preaching ‘rational piety,’ an 
incalculable gain. So long as the Clergy confined themselves to 
their round of duties, alternated with social pleasure, let Dis- 
senters and Romanists alone, and neither talked nor thought too 
much about doctrine, he could think of them with com- 
placency, contenting himself only with an occasional hit at 
their dulness and the inevitable rustiness of their understand- 
ings. And also he fought their battles, and raised himself into 
a champion of their independence and temporal interests. All 
these things considered, Sydney Smith thought himself a credit 
to his profession. He esteemed himself ill used that his Whig 
friends did not make him a bishop, and was satisfied that he 
could have fulfilled the duties of that office extremely well. 
Perhaps he considered this elevation was only his due for having, 
as he would consider, sacrificed his great talents to a profession 
that could neither give him pecuniary reward nor distinction 
amongst his chosen friends. It is certain that he felt his 
profession a dead weight. ‘The. law,’ he said, ‘is decidedly 
* the best profession for a young man, if he has anything in him. 
‘In the Church a man is thrown into life with his hands tied, 
‘and bid to swim; he does well if he keeps his head above 
‘water.’ He never forgot that he was a parson, nor how dis- 
cordant and uncongenial this must be with the feelings and asso- 
ciations of the society he most cared for. His letters are full of 
apologetic allusions to his calling, amusing of course, but not the 
less proceeding from an awkward sense of its being looked down 
upon in the busy, fashionable, political circles which were his 
world. To one lady he writes: ‘ You live in the midst of political 
‘economists; pray tell me what they say about him (Jones). 
* Tt must not be forgotten that he is a n; but as you over- 
‘look it in me, forgive it m him. would not have men- 
‘ tioned this, but I am sure you would have heard it from his 
‘ enemies.’ Supposing that others always kept it in their minds 
that he was a clergyman, and not quite their ideal of one, he 
anticipates the jest. To Lady Ashburton : ‘ What is real piety ? 
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‘ what is true attachment to the Church? how are these fine feel- 
‘ ings best evinced? The answer is plain, by sending strawberries 
‘toa clergyman.’ To the same lady with a print: ‘ Miss Mild- 
‘man told me yesterday, that you had been looking about for a 
‘print of the Rev. Sydney Smith. Here he is; pray accept 
‘him. I said to the artist, whatever you do, preserve the 
‘ orthodox look.’ To another: ‘ Will you come to a philosophical 
‘breakfast on Saturday,—ten o'clock precisely? Nothing 
‘taken for granted. Everything (except the Thirty-nine 
‘ Articles) called in question—real philosophers.’ Mrs. Marcet 
complained she could not sleep. ‘I can furnish you,’ he said, 
‘ with a perfect soporific. I have published two volumes of ser- 
‘mons; take them to bed with you. I recommended them once 
‘to Blanco White, and, before the third page, he was fast,’ &c. 
&c. &c. In connexion with the same feeling are his allusions to 
Dissenters, with whom he thinks it in keeping to assume a con~ 
stant antagonism and lofty contempt. ‘ Fine weather,’ he 
writes, one summer, ‘ or, to speak more truly, dreadful heat. I 
‘have suffered no damage in corn nor hay; while many Dis- 
‘senters in the neighbourhood have lost their crops.’ His 
relaxation in illness is reading ‘ The Dissenter tripped up.’ 
He boasts of having brought his servant to the same mind. 
* You would not believe it, to look at him now, but D. is a 
‘ reformed Quaker. Yes, he quaked, or did quake ; his brother 
‘ quakes still. But D. is now thoroughly orthodox. I should 
‘ not like to be a Dissenter in his way.’ And one of his latest 
recorded jokes upon his own bodily weakness was, ‘I verily 
‘ believe that if the knife was put into my hand, I should. not 
‘ have strength or energy enough to stick it into a Dissenter.’ 
There was no order in the Church that did not incur con- 
tumely, at one time or another, from the workings of this 
spirit. Curates, unless they were in a transition state, expecting 
livings, and in circumstances to be indifferent to their small 
stipends, were a miserable class. He assumed most of them to 
“om to a very humble rank in society, and their privations 
such as they were born to. Of the country clergy he 
writes: ‘If there is a helpless, friendless, wretched being in the 
‘ community, it is a poor clergman with a large family.’ And 
against the Bishops he is at constant war for some cause or 
another. He confesses to this himself, and in a higher state 
of existence foresees that ‘he shall be more respectful to the 
upper clergy.’ He considered them oppressors of the lower 
clergy, and quarrels with their ungraciousness of manner. He 
wrote an article against the Bishop of Peterborough’s eighty- 
seven questions, in which he has certainly the right on his side; 
for, as he justly asks a lady correspondent, ‘ What right has any 
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man to’ask another eighty-seven questions?’ He attacks the 
Bishop of Lincoln (Prettyman), in another, in unmeasured 
terms, for his Charge against Roman Catholic Emancipation; 
and the bitterest words that ever fell from him were addressed 
to Monk, Bishop of Gloucester, who had replied to his argu- 
ments against the Commission on Deans and Chapters, by 
asserting that he had been appointed to the canonry of S. 
Paul’s because he was a scoffer and a jester. Indeed, before 
this happy event, he was apt to regard the whole class simply 
as withholders of preferment out of the hands of their betters. 
‘I think Lord Grey will give me some preferment if he stays 
‘in long enough; but the upper parsons live vindictively, and 
‘evince their aversion to a Whig ministry by an improved 
‘health. The Bishop of has the rancour to recover 
‘after three paralytic strokes, and the Dean of to be 
‘ vigorous at eighty-two. And yet these men call themselves 
* Christians!’ 

It is only justice, after these strictures, to present his prin- 
ciples in another aspect, and to show the reverse, if there be 
one. Some of his sermons are given in his works. He liked 
preaching, and threw his heart into it. His manner was em- 
phatic, because he felt the difficulty of securing attention. 
‘ Even the cry of achild,’ he wrote, ‘ the fall of a book, the most 
‘ trifling occurrence, is sufficient to dissipate religious thought, 
‘ and to introduce a more willing train of ideas ; a sparrow flutter- 
‘ing about a church, is an antagonist which the most profound 
‘theologian in Europe is unable to overcome.’ He argued, 
therefore, for energy of manner, and warns a lady who wishes to 
hear him preach, not to flatter herself with the delusive hope 
of slumber. ‘I preach violently, and there isa strong smell of 
‘ sulphur in my sermons.’ And again, ‘ When I began to thump 
‘the cushion of my pulpit, on first coming to Foston, as is my 
‘ wont when I preach, the accumulated dust of a hundred and fifty 
‘years made such a cloud that for some minutes I lost sight of 
‘my congregation.’ Very late in life, he thinks he could write a 
good sermon on war, but dreads the fatigue. ‘ It makes me ill, 

get violently excited, and tire myself to death.’ Mrs. Austen 
describes his manner and appearance in preaching as impressive 
and raising deep attention. She had feared the effect that a face 
and voice always associated with wit and mirth might have upon 
her; ‘ but the moment he appeared in the pulpit, all the weight 
‘of his duty, all the authority of his office, were written on his 
* countenance, and, without a particle of affectation, his whole 
‘demeanour bespoke the gravity of his purpose.’ From all 
accounts, he must indeed have erred on the side of solemnity. 
From many striking passages bearing tokens of individual 
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thought and principle, we take the following, from an assize 
sermon preached at York, entitled ‘The Lawyer that tempted 
Christ :'— 


‘It falls to the lot of those who are engaged in the active and arduous 
profession of the law to pass their time in great cities, amidst severe and 
incessant occupation, requiring all the faculties, and calling forth from 
time to time many of the strongest passions of our nature. In the midst of 
all this, rivals are to be watched, superiors are to be cultivated, connexions 
cherished; some portion of life must be given to society, and some little 
relaxation and amusement. When, then, is the question to be asked, 
“What shall I do to inherit eternal life?” what leisure for the altar, what 
time for God? I appeal to the experience of men engaged in this pro- 
fession, whether religious feelings, religious practices, are not, without any 
speculative unbelief, perpetually sacrificed to the business of the world. 
Are not the habits of devotion gradually displaced by other habits of 
solicitude, hurry, and care, totally incompatible with habits of devotion ? 
Is not the taste for devotion lessened? Is not the time for devotion 
abridged? Are you not more and more conquered, against your warnings, 
against your will—not, perhaps, without pain and compunction—by the 
Mammon of life? And what is the cure for this great evil to which your 
profession exposes you? The cure is, to keep a sacred place in your 
heart where Almighty God is enshrined, and where nothing human can 
enter; to say to the world, “Thus far shalt thou go, and no further;” to 
remember you are a lawyer, without forgetting you are a Christian; to 
wish for no more wealth than ought to be possessed by an iuheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven; to covet no more, however, than is suitable to a child 
of God; boldly and bravely to set yourself limits, and to show to others 
you have limits, and that no professional eagerness, and no professional 
activity, shall ever induce you to infringe upon the rules and practices 
of religion. Remember the text; put the great question really, which the 
tempter of Christ only pretended to put. In the midst of your highest 
success, or the most perfect gratification of your vanity, in the most ample 
increase of your wealth, fall down at the feet of Jesus, and say, “ Master, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life?” ’"—Works, vol. iii. p. 185. 


We have before us a little volume of six sermons, preached in 
Edinburgh, and published in 1800, of which his daughter makes 
no mention in her Memoir. Being composed before the com- 
mencement of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ they are, no doubt, his 
first work, and are characteristic of their author, as is also his 
autograph in the title-page, where he wrote, in a neat, clear, 
eighteenth century hand, ‘ A little present to Miss ——, from 
‘the Author, to induce her to go to church, and to behave 
‘pretty there.’ The subjects of two are political, and show a 
moderation and commendable love of what is established, which 
prove him wiser than his friends at that period of democratic 
excitement. Two others are entitled ‘ Scepticism,’ and ‘ The 
Conversion of S. Paul,’ and are both addressed against infidelity, 
in a tone which can be easily imagined; for doctrine, as such, 
never finds a place in his writings; but they are energetic and 
sincere. And two are on our duties to the poor and unfor- 
tunate. Of these, the most striking is one preached for the 
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Magdalene Society, which contains passages of deep feeling, 
showing that ‘human heart’ which imparted such genial warmth 
to all he said and wrote. One incident we must quote, for its 
pathos :— 


‘The great attention which has always been paid to reconcile reclaimed 
children to their parents, is a very pleasing feature in the conduct of this 
charity. The protection and countenance of the parent gives stability to 
the new virtue of the child, and the renewal of this endearing relation is 
strictly congenial to our most lively feelings. 

‘A young female was received some time since into the Society, who, in 
consequence of the infamous character she had incurred, had been wholly 
abandoned by her poor but respectable parents, for above four years, 
You all know the extreme care with which the poor people attend to the 
religious and moral education of their children in this part of the world; 
and will, I am sure, in the goodness of your hearts, anticipate the feelings 
of two poor villagers as they speculated on the future prospects of their 
late beloved inmate, their fears for her safety, their humble ambition, their 
hope that they had not in vain suffered want for her improvement, their 
ardent prayers to Almighty God for their child. Not to dwell upon inter- 
mediate scenes, by the interference of the Society the father agreed to 
receive his daughter, and they were brought together. The appearance of 
each before they met was wonderfully impressive. In the child there were 
marks of the deepest contrition and humility ; a sense of joy at the idea of 
seeing her father, mingled with a perturbation which bordered on delirious 
wildness. In the poor man there was an honest shame at the disgrace 
which his daughter had incurred, not wholly devoid of anger ; but it was eas 
to see how much his compassion ruled over every other feeling of his mind. 
Such was the interesting appearance of these poor people before they met ; 
but when they saw each other, there was no shame, there was no dread, 
there was no anger, there was no contrition; but there were tears, and cries, 
and loud sobbings, and convulsive embraces, and the father wept over his 
daughter and loved her; and they that saw this bear witness how blessed a 
thing it is to snatch a human soul from perdition, and to show the paths of 
God to poor sinners, and to shower down the glories of virtue and religion 
on the last and lowest of mankind,’—Six Sermons preached in Charlotte Street, 
Edinburgh, p. 92. 


Sydney Smith’s style is so much part of himself, so pervades 
all he says, as well as what he wrote, that it can hardly be dis- 
cussed by itself. Yet it is as individual and remarkable as any 
style that ever was written; an instrument that perfectly served 
him, and enabled him always to produce the effect he aimed at. 
He had no thoughts which he found it difficult to express, or 
which were above expression; he always made people under- 
stand what he meant, and that in the briefest, most original, 
attractive method. But for the fundamental deficiency we 
have noted—akin to, though not the same as, want of imagina- 
tion—he might have made a poet. His gift of expression, his 
happy art of illustration, his faeulty of bringing every subject 


he touched on home to men’s business and bosoms, are all 
powers essential to the poet. It is the difference of object alone 
that draws the broad line of distinction. The poet’s aim is to lift 
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his hearers’ minds above and beyond their common mood, up to . 
his subject. With Sydney Smith, whatever his theme, he brings 
it down to the ordinary level of his reader. By the use of the 
homeliest imagery, and by appeals to men’s most familiar 
interests, he subjects it to the decision of every-day impressions, 
and plain, unassisted common-sense. Whatever his subject, be 
it the wrongs of the Irish Roman Catholics, the rights of the 
English Church, the exposure of social abuses and injustice, 
political reform, or religious enthusiasm, as a writer, as a 
speaker, as a preacher, he never for a moment seeks to lift his 
hearer into unfamiliar, elevated trains of thought. He addresses 
every man as a being endowed with a keen and lively apprecia- 
tion of this world’s good things, and an equally strong objection 
to pain and discomfort ; and, working upon these universal 
instincts, he appeals to their feelings of justice, their common- 
sense, and their good-nature. In other hands, such a line 
of argument would hardly fail to degenerate into vulgarity ; 
but from this our author is saved by his genial play of wit. 
We receive it all as a satire on poor human nature; and while 
we own to the charge, and feel the force of the appeal to our 
lower nature, our intellect is charmed by the felicity of his 
illustrations, the strange affinities he finds in seeming opposites, 
his sudden and unexpected turns of attack, and the brightness 
and affluence of his humour. Let us take a few examples of 
his style of argument, from the Plymley Letters. The question 
of Roman Catholic emancipation had hitherto been argued as a 
theological one. This was a light in which he could not view it ; 
his coldness in all matters of speculative doctrine assisting him 
here to approach the subject on its legitimate grounds. ‘He at 
once removes the subject into another court, just allays his 
Protestant reader’s fears by a few pithy expressions of contempt 
at the most unpopular Romish practices, but in the main makes 
light of religious differences nnitier—theoun them in the 
back-ground, and appeals to his common fairness towards fellow- 
subjects, who in all civil and social matters, in those concerns in 
which they act with him, think and feel with himself. 

‘I have often thought, if the wisdom of our ancestors had excluded all 
persons with red hair from the House of Commons, of the throes and con- 
vulsions it would occasion to restore them to their natural rights. What 
mobs and riots would it produce! To what infinite abuse and obloquy 
would the capillary patriot be exposed ; what wormwood would distil from 
Mr. Perceval—what froth would drop from Mr. Canning—how (I will not 
say my, but our Lord Hawkesbury, for he belongs to us all)—how our Lord 
Hawkesbury would work away about the hair of King William and Lord 
Somers, and the authors of the great and glorious Revolution—how Lord 
Eldon would appeal to the Deity and his own virtues, and to the hair of his 
children, Some would say that red-haired men were superstitious ; some would 
prove they were Atheists ; they would be petitioned against as the friends of 
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slavery, and the advocates for revolt ; in short, such a corrupter of the heart 
and understanding is the spirit of persecution, that these unfortunate people 
(conspired against by their fellow-subjects of every complexion), if they did 
not emigrate to countries where hair of another colour was persecuted, 
would be driven to the falsehood of perukes, or the hypocrisy of the Tri- 
cosian fluid” — Works, vol. iii. p. 328. 


He was apprehensive of invasion, and of the discontents of 
the Roman Catholics being turned by Bonaparte to his own 
account. 

* What is it the Catholics ask of you? Do not exclude us from the honours 
and emoluments of the state, because we worship God in one way, and you 
worship Him in another,—in a period of the deepest peace, and the fattest 
pay this would be a fair request: it should be granted, if Lord Hawkes- 

ury had reached Paris, if Mr, Canning’s interpreter had threatened the 
senate in an opening speech, or Mr. Perceval explained to them the improve- 
ments he meant to introduce into the Catholic religion; but to deny the 
Irish this justice now, in the present state of Europe, and in the summer 
months, just as the season for destroying kingdoms is coming on, is (beloved 
Abraham), whatever you may think of it, little short of positive insanity. 

‘Here is a frigate attacked by a corsair of immense strength and size, 
rigging cut, masts in danger of coming by the board, four foot water in the 
hold, men dropping off very fast; in this dreadful situation, how do you 
think the captain acts (whose name shall be Perceval)? He calls all hands 
upon deck ; talks to them of king, country, glory, sweethearts, gin, French 
prison, wooden shoes, Old England, and hearts of oak: they give three 
cheers, rush to their guns, and, after a tremendous conflict, succeed in 
beating off the enemy. Not a syllable of all this; this is not the manner 
in which the honourable commander goes to work: the first thing he does 
is to secure twenty or thirty of his prime sailors who happen to be Catholics, 
to clap them in irons, and set over them a guard of as many Protestants; 
having taken this admirable method of defending himself against his infidel 
opponents, he goes upon deck, reminds the sailors, in a very bitter harangue, 
that they are of different religions; exhorts the episcopal gunner not to 
trust to the Presbyterian quarter-master; issues positive orders that the 
Catholics should be fired at upon the first appearance of discontent ; rushes 
through blood and brains, examining his men in the Catechism and Thirty- 
nine Articles, and positively forbids every one to spunge or ram who has 
not taken the Sacrament according to the Church of England. Was it right 
to take out a captain made of excellent British stuff, and to put in such a 
man as this? Is he not more like a parson, or a talking lawyer, than a 
thorough-bred seaman? And built as she is of heart of oak, and admirably 
manned, is it possible with such a captain to save this ship from going to 
the bottom ?’—Works, vol. iii, p. 301. 


He pities the Irish Roman Catholics for their compulsory 
honesty. 


‘The grand juries in Ireland are the great scene of jobbing. They have 
a power of making a county rate to a considerable extent for roads, bridges, 
and other objects of general accommodation. ‘ You suffer the road to be 
brought through my park, and | will have the bridge constructed in a situ- 
ation where it will make a beautiful object to your house. You do my job, 
and I willdo yours.” These are the sweet and interesting subjects which 
occasionally occupy Milesian gentlemen while they are attendant upon this 
grand inquest of justice. But there is a religion, it seems, even in jobs ; 
and it will be highly gratifying to Mr. Perceval to learn that no man in 
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Ireland who believes in seven sacraments can carry a public road, or bridge, 
one yard out of the direction most beneficial to the public, and that nobody can 
cheat that public who does not expound the Scriptures in the purest and most 
orthodox manner. This will give pleasure to Mr. Perceval: but, from his 
unfairness upon these topics, I appeal to the justice and the proper feelings 
of Mr. Huskisson. I ask him if the human mind can experience a more 
dreadful sensation than to see its own jobs refused, and the jobs of another 
religion perpetually succeeding? I ask him his opinion of a jobless faith, 
of a creed which dooms a man through life to a lean and plunderless 
integrity. He knows that human nature cannot and will not bear it; and 
if he were to paint a political Tartarus, it would be an endless series of 
snug expectations and cruel disappointments. These are a few of many 
dreadful inconveniences which the Catholics of all ranks suffer from the laws 
by which they are at present oppressed, Besides, look at human nature :— 
what is the history of all professions? Joel is to be brought up to the bar: 
has Mrs. Plymley the slightest doubt of his being chancellor? Do not his 
two shrivelled aunts live in the certainty of seeing him in that situation, 
and of cutting out with their own hands his equity habiliments? And I 
could name a certain minister of the Gospel who does not, in the bottom of 
his heart, much differ from these opinions. Do you think that the fathers 
and mothers of the holy Catholic Church are not as absurd as Protestant 
papas and mammas? The probability I admit to be, in each particular case, 
that the sweet little blockhead will in fact never get a brief;—but I will 
venture to say, there is not a parent from the Giant's Causeway to Bantry 
Bay who does not conceive that his child is the unfortunate victim of the 
exclusion, and that nothing short of positive law could prevent his own dear 
pre-eminent Paddy from rising to the highest honours of the state.'—Works, 
vol. iii, p. 360. 


He illustrates the effect of penal laws on the popular mind :— 


‘The effects of penal laws, in matters of religion, are never confined to 
those limits in which the legislature intended they should be placed: it is 
not only that I am excluded from certain offices and dignities because I am 
a Catholic, but the exclusion carries with it a certain stigma, which degrades 
me in the eyes of the monopolising sect, and the very name of my religion 
becomes odious. ‘lhese effects are so very striking in England, that I 
solemnly believe blue and red baboons to be more popular here than 
Catholics and Presbyterians; they are more understood, and there is a 
greater disposition to do something for them. When a country squire 
hears of an ape, his first feeling is to give it nuts and apples; when he 
hears of a Dissenter, his immediate impulse is to commit it to the county 
jail, to shave its head, to alter its customary food, and to have it privately 
whipped.’— Works, vol. iii, p. 324. 

He pours on his antagonist a torrent of eloquence and 
ridicule :— 


‘I cannot describe the horror and disgust which I felt at hearing Mr. 
Perceval call upon the then ministry for measures of vigour in Ireland. If 
I lived at Hampstead upon stewed meats and claret ; if 1 walked to church 
every Sunday before eleven young gentlemen of my own begetting, with 
their faces washed, and their hair pleasingly combed ; if the Almighty had 
blessed me with every earthly comfort,—how awfully would I pause before 
I sent forth the flame and the sword over the cabins of the poor, brave, 
generous, open-hearted peasants of Ireland! How easy it is to shed human 
blood—how much in all ages have wounds and shrieks and tears been the 
cheap and vulgar resources of the rulers of mankind—how difficult and how 
noble it is to govern in kindness, and to found an empire upon the ever- 
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lasting basis of justice and affection! But what do men call vigour? To 
let loose hussars and to bring up artillery, to govern with lighted matches, 
and to cut, and push, and prime—I call this, not vigour, but the sloth of 
cruelty and ignorance. The vigour I love, consists in finding out wherein 
subjects are aggrieved, in relieving them, in studying the temper and genius 
of a people, in consulting their prejudices, in selecting proper persons to 
lead and manage them, in the laborious, watchful, and difficult task of in- 
creasing — happiness by allaying each particular discontent. In this 
way Hoche pacified La Vendée—and in this way only will Ireland ever 
be subdued. But this, in the eyes of Mr. Perceval, is imbecility and mean- 
ness: houses are not broke open—women are not insulted—the people 
seem all to be happy; they are not rode over by horses, and cut by whips. 
Do you call this vigour?—Is this government ?’—Works, vol. iii. p. 369. 


And, again, summing up the Tory administration :— 


‘If we conciliate Ireland, we can do nothing amiss; if we do not, we can 
do nothing well. If Ireland was friendly, we might equally set at defiance 
the talents of Bonaparte and the blunders of his rival, Mr. Canning; we 
could then support the ruinous and silly bustle of our useless expeditions, 
and the almost incredible ignorance of our commercial orders in counci’. 
Let the present administration give up but this one point, and there is 
nothing which I would not consent to grant them. Mr. Perceval shall have 
full liberty to insult the tomb of Mr. Fox, and to torment every eminent 
Dissenter in Great Britain; Lord Camden shall have large boxes of plums ; 
Mr. Rose receive permission to prefix to his name the appellative of vir- 
tuous; and to the Viscount Castlereagh a round sum of ready money 
shall be well and truly paid into his hand. Lastly, what remains to Mr. 
George Canning, but that he ride up and down Pall Mall glorious upon 
a white horse, and that they cry out before him, Thus shall it be done to 
the statesman who hath written “The Needy Knife-grinder,” and the 
German play ?’—Works, vol, iii. p. 349. 


To this mention of Lord Castlereagh, his candour subse- 
quently led him to append in a note these words: ‘ This is a 
very unjust imputation on Lord Castlereagh.’ 

he contempt with which he regarded the possibility of any 


general return to Rome is put in language highly characteristic 


of his own mind, and curious on other accounts to us who have 
watched the progress of events in the last twenty or thirty 
years :-— 


‘ As for the enormous wax candles, and superstitious mummeries, and 
painted jackets of the Catholic priests, I fear them not. Tell me that the 
world will return again under the influence of small-pox; that Lord 
Castlereagh will hereafter oppose the power of the Court; that Lord 
Howick and Mr. Grattan will do each of them a mean and dishonourable 
act‘on; that anybody who has heard Lord Redesdale speak once will 
knowingly and willingly hear him again; that Lord Eldon has assented to 
the fact of two and two making four, without shedding tears or expressing 
the smallest doubt or scruple; tell me any other thing absurd or incre- 
dible, but for the love of common sense let me hear no more of the danger 
to be apprehended from the general diffusion of Popery. It is too absurd 
to be reasoned upon; every man feels it is nonsense when he bears it 
— and so does every man while he is stating it.—Works, vol. iii. 
p. 327. 
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The following, from an article on the same subject, is an 
example of his appeal to men’s lower interests, and his disbelief 
in classes of men Soe moved by any other consideration. Such 
searching investigations of motives may not be without their 
use :— 


* What is the real reason why a good honest Tory, living at ease on his 
possessions, is an enemy to Catholic emancipation. He admits the Catholic 
of hisown rank to be a gentleman, and not a bad subject, and about 
theological disputes an excellent Tory never troubles his head. Of what 
importance is it to him whether an Irish Catholic or an Irish Protestant is 
a judge in the King’s Bench at Dublin? None; but Il am afraid of the 
Church of Ireland, says our alarmist. Why do you care so much for the 
Church of Ireland, a country you never live in’—Answer—Z do not care so 
much for the Church of Ireland if I was sure the Church of England would not be 
destroyed. And is it for the Church of England alone that you fear ?— 
Answer—WNot quite to that; but I am afraid we should all be lost, that everything 
would be overturned, and that I should lose my rank and my estate. Here, then, 
we say, is a long series of dangers which (if there were any chance of their 
ever taking place) would require half a century for their development; and 
the danger of losing Ireland by insurrection and invasion, which may 
happen any six months, is utterly overlooked and forgotten. And if a 
foreign influence should ever be fairly established in Ireland, how many 
hours would the Irish Church, how many months would the English Church, 
live after such an event? How much is any English title worth after such 
an event—any English poe Ted English estate? We are astonished 
that the brains of rich Englishmen do not fall down into their bellies in 
talking of the Catholic question—that they do not reason through the cardia 
and the pylorus, that all the organs of digestion do not become intellectual. 
The descendants of the proudest noblemen in England may become beggars 
in a foreign land from this disgraceful nonsense of the Catholic question, 
fit only for the ancient females of a market-town.—Zdinlurgh Review, 
Sydney Smith's Works, vol. ii. p. 390. 

And as he had no faith in bodies of men acting on oye os 
and in fact wins his own influence by witty appeals to their 
most sordid interests, so for his own true principles he pro- 
fessed himself and pleaded for others no higher motives. All 
his wit, all his humour, rests on the exclusion of lofty and 
chivalrous motives: in the opposition of what he believes to be 
man’s real actuating motives, with attendant grotesquely-familiar 
details, to those lofty views and romantic circumstances which 
prescription assigns to = questions and events. Compare, 
for instance, his idea of an invasion with the supposed one 
described by Sir Walter Scott in the ‘Antiquary,’ which puts 
every reader on his mettle. In exchange for the universal 
impulse of disinterested patriotism—which stirs us there,—all 
private interests lost in the one great public one,—we have a 
very natural and ludicrous picture of a panic, and the probable 
circumstances of devastation and individual loss, likely to scare 
a rude peasantry: ‘old wheat and beans blazing for twenty 
‘ miles round; cart-mares shot ; sows of Lord Somerville’s breed 
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‘running wild about the country, &. &c.; the rustics herding 
‘ behind hedge-rows, plate-racks, hen-coops,’ and so on. He 
had a sincere, conscientious horror of war: it might have been 
strengthened by the war of his time being opposed by his party, 
but it was a genuine sentiment in him ; he realized its evils, and 
the wreck it made of human happiness. But his appeal is 
always to men’s ease and pockets, not to their principles. It 
was a saying of his to his children, of which he made good 
practical use, ‘ Nothing is so expensive as glory.’ In writing on 
America, and the danger of its being inflamed by this spirit, he 
assumes that our great European struggle was entered upon 
in no higher motive, and thus warns the Americans by our 
example :— 


‘We can inform Jonathan what are the inevitable consequences of being 
- too fond of glory: TAXES upon every article which enters into the mouth, 
or covers the back, or is placed under the foot—taxes upon everything 
which is pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, or taste; taxes upon warmth, 
light, and locomotion ; taxes on everything on earth, and the waters under 
the earth; on everything that comes from abroad, or is grown at home ; 
taxes on the raw material; taxes on every fresh value that is added to it 
by the industry of man; taxes on the sauce which pampers man’s appetite, 
and the drug that restores him to health—on the ermine which decorates 
the judge, and the rope which hangs the criminal—on the poor man’s salt, 
and the rich man’s spice—on the brass nails of the coffin, and the ribands 
of the bride; at bed or board, couchant or levant, we must pay. The 
schoolboy whips his taxed top; the beardless youth manages his taxed 
horse, with a taxed bridle, on a taxed road; and the dying Englishman, 
pouring his medicine, which has paid 7 per cent., into a spoon that has 
paid 15 per cent., flings himself back upon his chintz bed, which has paid 
22 per cent., and expires in the arms of an apothecary who has paid a 
licence of a hundred pounds for the privilege of putting him to death, His 
whole property is then immediately taxed from 2 to 10 per cent. Besides 
the probate, large fees are demanded for burying him ia the chancel ; bis 
virtues are handed down to posterity on taxed marble; and he is then 
gathered to his fathers to be taxed no more.'—Works, vol. ii. p. 13. 


This was written in 1820, during Tory ascendancy. A few 
years after, the Whigs, in their sympathy with liberal disturb- 
ances throughout Europe, assumed a warlike tone, on which 
Sydney Smith thus expresses himself to Lady Grey :— 


* I cannot help saying a word about war. For God’s sake do not drag 
me into another war! I am worn down, and worn out, with crusading 


and defending Europe, and protecting mankind; I must think a little of 


myself. I am sorry for the Spaniards—I am sorry for the Greeks—I de- 
plore the fate of the Jews ; the people of the Sandwich Islands are groaning 
under the most detestable tyranny ; Bagdad is oppressed—I do not like 
the present state of the Delta—Thibet is not comfortable. Am I to fight 
for all these people? The world is bursting with sin and sorrow. Am 
I to be champion of the Decalogue, and to be eternally raising fleets and 
armies to make all men good and happy? We have just done saving 
Europe, and I am afraid the consequence will be, that we shall cut each 
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other’s. throats. No war, dear Lady Grey !—no eloquence; but apathy, 
selfishness, common sense, arithmetic! 1 beseech you, secure Lord Grey’s 
sword and pistols, as the housekeeper did Don Quixote’s armour. If there 
is another war, life will not be worth having. I will go to war with the 
King of Denmark if he is impertinent to you, or does any injury to Howick ; 
but for no other cause. 

*“ May the vengeance of Heaven” overtake all the Legitimates of 
Verona! but, in the present state of rent and taxes, they must be /eff to 
the vengeance of Heaven. | allow fighting in such a cause to be a luxury ; 
but the business of a prudent, sensible man, is to guard against luxury,’— 
Works, vol, ii. pp. 235, 236. 


’ 


His wit was of the pleasantest as well as of the most genuine 
kind. His gift of finding affinities in things apparently opposite, 
in bringing together and harmonising the most contrary ideas, 
was extraordinary ; the strangeness as well as aptness of his simili- 
tudes, the rapidity of his changes, the readiness of his rejoinders, 
his felicity of expression, are all perfect in their way. With all 
there is a constant geniality and good humour, which keep our 
liking on a par with our amusement and admiration. The 
‘ Letters,’ though in a less finished style than his Works, contain 
abundant indications of what his conversation must have been; 
and though no record of good things can convey an adequate 
idea of humour, which must in every case depend so much on 
manner, the impression left on the reader at the end of the 
two volumes is, that he was certainly one of the greatest wits 
of our time. We are struck with his freshness. We see the 
justice of the compliment, that ‘ his wit had always the dew on 
it.” It was ever flowing; he had no need to be sparing or to 
keep it for state occasions. It amused himself as well as his 
hearers. It was never the result of labour, and needed no pre- 
paration. It was not too choice or elaborate, but disdained not 
to divert itself with the same subjects for mirth that have 
amused all ages. Like Falstaff’s, it partook of the large, open, 
jovial character of his figure and temperament. Had he been 
a small man, his wit might have been more recondite or quaint, 
but could never have expanded into such full, rosy dimensions. 
Without being egotistical, there was a perpetual comparison 
between himself and his friends; an amiable insolence of supe- 
riority which his very bulk and loud voice seemed to authorize. 
His wonderful spirits made all this natural. He was conscious 
of them, and thanks God who made him poor, that he made 
him merry. And again: ‘I who have never had a house or 
‘land, or a farthing to spare, am sometimes mad with spirits, 
‘and must talk or burst.’ They were like the ‘ joyousness 
and playfulness of a schoolboy ;’ his gaiety so irresistible and 
infectious as to carry everything before it. He owned to a love 
of noise, and must have raised the standard of sound cousider- 
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ably wherever he was. ‘ Most London dinners,’ he says, 
‘ evaporate in whispers to one’s next door neighbour. I make 
‘it a rule never to speak a word to mine, but fire across the 
‘table.’ And speaking of some fine friends paying a visit, his 
comment is, ‘ And superfine work there will be, and much 
‘ whispering, so that a blind man should sit there, and believe 
‘ they are all gone to bed, though the room is full of the most 
‘ brilliant company! As for me, I like a little noise and nature, 
‘and a large party very merry and happy.’ Triumphing in 
his own exuberant organ, feebleness of voice was a source of 
amusement to him :— 


* Some one, speaking of the character and writings of Mr. ——: “ Yes, 
I have the greatest possible respect for him; but from his feeble voice, he 
always reminds me of a liberal blue-bottle fly. He gets his head down and 
his hand on your button, and pours into you an uninterrupted stream of 
Whiggism in a low buzz. I have known him intimately, and conversed 
constantly with him for the last thirty years, and give him credit for the 
most enlightened mind, and a genuine love of public virtue; but I can 
safely say, that during that period I have never heard one single syllable 
he has uttered.” ’—Memoir, vol. i. p. 336. 


A friend writes of him :— 


‘It signified not what the materials were: I never remember a dull 
dinner in his company. He extracted amusement from every subject, 
however hopeless. He descended and adapted himself to the meanest 
capacity, without seeming to do so; he led without seeking to lead; he 
never sought to shine—the light appeared because he could not help it. 
Nobody felt excluded, He had the happy art of always saying the best thing 
in the best manner to the right person at the right moment; it was a touch- 
and-go impossible to describe, guided by such tact and attention to the 
feelings of others, that those he most attacked seemed most to enjoy the 
attack : never in the same mood for two minutes together, and each mood 
seemed to be more agreeable than the last. “ I talk a little sometimes,” 
said he, “and it used to be an amusement amongst the servants at the 
oe of York’s, to snatch away my plate when I began talking ; so 
I got a habit of holding it with one hand when so engaged, and dining at 
single anchor.” ’—Memoir, vol. i. pp. 374, 375. 


He was always amusing and easy in talking of himself, and 
advocated egotism in letters, though he is no example of it :— 


‘You never say a word of yourself, dear Lady Grey. You have that 
dreadful sin of anti-egotism. When I am ill, I mention it to all my friends 
and relations, to the lord-lieutenant of the county, the justices, the bishop, 
the churchwardens, the booksellers and editors of the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews,’—Memoir, vol. ii. p. 438. 


His description of himself is that he ‘lives with open doors 
and windows,’ and may be seen as well in five minutes as in 
five years. His consciousness of his own powers sometimes 
transpired pleasantly, as where he forgot his name, and was so 
glad to find out who he was:— 
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‘ The oddest instance of absence of mind happened to me once in for- 
getting 4 4 own name. I knocked at a door in London; asked, *‘ Is Mrs. 
B—— at home?” “Yes, Sir; pray what name shall I say?” I looked in 
the man’s face astonished :—what name? what name? ay, that is the 
question; what is my name? I believe the man thought me mad; but it 
is literally true, that during the space of two or three minutes I had no 
more idea who [ was than if I had never existed. I did not know whether 
I was a Dissenter or a layman. I felt as dull as Sternhold and Hopkins. 
At last, to my great relief, it flashed across me that I was Sydney Smith,’— 
Memoir, vol. i. pp. 366, 367. 


Or where he feels the perplexing pains of stupidity :— 


‘ Now, I mean not to drink one drop of wine to-day, and I shall be mad 
with spirits, I always am when I drink no wine. It is curious the effect 
a thimbleful of wine has upon me; I feel as flat as "s jokes; it 
destroys my understanding: I forget the number of the Muses, and think 
them thirty-nine of course ; and only get myself right again by repeating 
the lines, and finding “ Descend, ye thirty-nine!” two feet too long.’— 
Memoir, vol, i. p. 375. 


The assumption of good looks must needs belong to so joyous 
a spirit. A satire was published on the Edinburgh Reviewers : 


‘One of the charges against me is, I understand, that I am ugly; but 
this is a mere falsehood, and a plain proof that the gentleman never can 
have seen me. I certainly am the best-looking man concerned with the 
Review, and this John Murray has been heard to say behind my back.’— 
Memoir, vol. ii. p. 12. 


And he had a story of an encounter in a coach to the same 
effect :— 


‘When I was going to Brougham Hall, two raw Scotch girls got into the 
coach in the dark, near Carlisle. “It is very disagreeable getting into a 
coach in the dark,” exclaimed one, after arranging her bandboxes; “ one 
cannot see one’s company.” “ Very true, Ma’am, and you have a great 
loss in not seeing me, for I am a remarkably handsome man.” “No, Sir! 
are you really?” said both. “ Yes, and in the flower of my —_ “ What 
a pity!” sai _~ We soon passed near a lamp-post : they both darted 
forward to get a look at me. “ La, Sir, you seem very stout.” “Oh no, 
not at all, Ma’am, it’s only my great coat.” “ Where are you going, Sir?” 
“To Brougham Hall.” “ Why, you must be a very remarkable man, to be 
going to Brougham Hall.” “I am avery remarkable man, Ma’am.” At 
Penrith they got out, after having talked imcessantly, and tried every 
possible means to discover who I was, exclaiming as they went off laughing, 
“ Well, it is very provoking we can’t see you, but we’ll find out who you 
are at the ball; Lord Brougham always comes to the ball at Penrith, 
and we shall certainly be there, and shall soon digcover your name,” ’—., 
Memoir, vol. i, p. 184. 


His size is, of course, another theme; and one of his latest 
jokes is to Lady Carlisle, on his reduced proportions. ‘I look as 
if a curate had been taken out of me.’ He took to riding in 
ape but seems to have shown more courage than skill in 
the art :— 


‘ My father at this period was in the habit of riding a good deal ; but, 
either from the badness of his horses or the badness of his riding, or 
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erhaps from both (in spite of his various ingenious contrivances to keep 
himse f in the saddle), he had several falls, and kept us in continual 
anxiety. He writes, in a letter, “I used to think a fall from a horse 
dangerous, but much experience has convinced me to the contrary. I have 
had six falls in two years, and just behaved like the three per cents. when 
they fall,—I got up again, and am not a bit the worse for it, any more than 
the stock in question.” In speaking ‘of this, he says, “ I left off riding, for 
the good of my parish and the peace of my family ; for, somehow or other, 
-my horse and I had a habit of parting company. On one occasion | found 
myself suddenly prostrate in the streets of York, much to the delight of 
the Dissenters. Another time, my horse Calamity flung me over his head 
into a neighbouring parish, as if I had been a shuttlecock, and I felt grate- 
ful it was not into a neighbouring planet; but as no harm came of it, 
I might have persevered perhaps, if, on a certain day, a Quaker tailor from 
a neighbouring village, to which I had said I was going to ride, had not 
taken it into his head to call, soon after my departure, and request to see 
Mrs. Sydney. She instantly, conceiving I was thrown, if not killed, rushed 
down to the man, exclaiming, ‘ Where is he? where is your master? Is he 
hurt?’ The astonished and quaking snip stood silent from surprise. Still 
more agitated by his silence, she exclaimed, ‘Is he hurt? I insist upon 
knowing the worst.’ ‘ Why, please, ma’am, it is only my little bill, a very 
small account, I wanted thee to settle,’ replied he, in much’ surprise. 
After this, you may suppose, I sold my horse; however, it is some comfort 
to know that my friend Sir George is one fall ahead of me, and is certainly 
a worse rider. It is a great proof, too, of the liberality of this county, 
where everybody can ride as soon as. they are born, that they tolerate me 
at all.” ’—Memoir, vol. i. pp. 173—175. 


He generally had some one subject of banter with his friends. 


With Jeffrey it was his smallness, on which he indulged in 
extreme hyperbole. ‘ Are we to see you?’ he asks,—‘ a difficult 
thing at all times to do;—or, ‘The Swintons are come to 
‘town, and are to bring me your portrait—as large as life, 
‘I presume, as Mr. 8. says in his note, “I will put in my 


” 9 


*‘ pocket a little parcel I have for you.”’ And when he gets 
preferment, he writes: ‘I cannot say the pleasure it gives me 
‘ that my old dear friend Jeffrey is in the road to preferment. 
* I shall not be easy till he is fairly on the Bench. His robes 
‘ will cost him little; one buck rabbit will clothe him to the 
‘ heels.” And remonstrating with him on some anti-Christian 
article that had appeared in the Edinburgh. ‘ Magnitude to 
‘ you, my dear Jeffrey, must be such an intoxicating idea, that I 
‘ have no doubt you would rather be gigantic in your errors, than 
* © innmense in no respect whatsoever.’ With Horner, the theme 
was his gravity and profundity: ‘ Horner is so extremely 
‘serious about the human race, that I am forced to compose 
‘ my face half a street off before I meet with him.’.... Again, 
* Horner is ill. He was desired to read amusing books. Upon 
‘ searching his library, it appeared he had no amusing books— 
‘ the nearest of any work of that description being “ The Indian 
* Trader's complete Guide.”’ He had been successful in renting 
a house and disposing of his poultry, and tells Lady Holland, 
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‘T attribute my success in these matters to having read half a 
* volume of Adam Smith early in the summer, and to hints that 
‘have dropped from Horner, in his playful moods, upon the 
‘ subject of sale and barter.’ And in a letter to Jeffrey he says: 
‘I shall never apologize to you for egotism; I think very few 
‘men, writing to their friends, have enough of it. If Horner 
‘ were to break fifteen of his ribs, or marry, or resolve to settle 
‘in America, he would never mention it to his friends; but 
‘ would write with the most sincere kindness from Kentucky, 
‘to inquire for your welfare, leaving you to marvel as you 
‘ chose at the post-mark, and to speculate whether it was Ken- 
‘tucky or Kensington.’ The idea suggested by Macaulay, for 
whom he had a great admiration, was always, his powers of 
talking and his evident pleasure in exercising this gift. In 
speaking of him—‘ Oh, yes! we both talk a great deal, but 
‘I don’t believe Macaulay ever did hear my voice. Sometimes, 
‘when I have told a good story, I have thought to myself— 
‘Poor Macaulay! he will be very sorry some day to have 
‘missed hearing that!’ He was always greatly impressed by 
Macaulay’s attainments: ‘ There are no limits to his knowledge 
‘on small subjects as well as great; he is like a book in 
‘breeches. Yes, I agree he is certainly more agreeable since 
‘his return from India. His enemies might have said before 
‘(though I never did so) that he talked rather too much; but 
‘now he has occasional flashes of silence that make his conver- 
‘ sation perfectly delightful.’ 

Mr. Luttrell is perpetually referred to for his knowledge and 
appreciation of the gastronomic art. At one time, this old 
friend, on his arrival at Bowood, has a forced smile on his 
countenance, seeming to intimate plain roast and boiled—a sort 
of apple-pudding depression, as if he had been staying with a 
clergyman ; at another, ‘ having thought about salads much,’ he 
looks forward to a talk on the subject with Luttrell and Lady 
Holland; and on another occasion he writes: ‘ Luttrell came 
‘ over for the day. He was very agreeable, but spoke too lightly, 
‘I thought, of veal soup. I took him aside, and reasoned the 
‘matter with him, but in vain. To speak the truth, Luttrell is 
‘ not steady in his judgment upon dishes. Individual failures with 
‘him degenerate into generic objections, till by some fortunate 
‘accident he eats himself into better opinions. A person of 
‘more calm reflection thinks not only of what he is consuming 
‘at the moment, but of the soups of the same kind he has 
‘met with in a long course of dining, and which have cae | 
‘ and jusfly elevated the species. I am perhaps making too muc 
‘of this; but the failures of a man of sense are always painful.’ 

If we are to believe his own evidence, this was a subject only 
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too interesting to himself. It was a theory of his that all ladies 
and gentlemen ate a great deal too much; and he gives his 
friends the result of a calculation on his own account, in which 
he found that between the ages of ten and seventy he had eaten 
and drunk forty-four horse-wagon-loads of meat and drink 
more than would have preserved him in life and health, which 
he estimated at 7,000/. sterling, assuring his correspondent 
that he would probably have to add another horse to his 
wagons. Acting on this warning, we find in one letter: ‘I 
‘ have had no gout, or any symptom of it: by eating little, and 
‘ drinking only water, I keep body and ee in a serene state, 
‘ and spare the great toe. Looking back at my past life, I find 
‘all my miseries proceed from indigestion. Yeons people in 
‘ early life should be thoroughly taught the moral, intellectual, 
‘ and physical evils of indigestion.’ ‘ I fully intended,’ he said, 
‘ going to America; but my parishioners held q meeting, and 
* came to a resolution that they could not trust me with canvas- 
‘ backed ducks; and I felt they were right, so gave up the 
* project.’ 

His cautions to all his friends while in this contrite and abste- 
mious mood, are of the most faithful character. ‘And now, 
‘ Sir George, let me caution you against indulgence in that 
‘ enormous appetite of yours. You eat every day as much as 


‘ four men in holy orders,—yourself a layman !’ 

His love of cheerfulness showed itself in all his tastes. He 
was passionately fond of brightness, encouraged his children to 
deck themselves in flowers, covered his walls with pictures for 
the sake of the frames, bound his books in the gayest bindings, 
had large fires and as much light always as he could afford. At 
Foston he tried to indulge this taste vr and was full of 


experiments at one time to burn the fat of his own sheep in 
little tins instead of candles. ‘Great the illumination, and 
greater the smells,’ that were the result. The discovery of gas 
enchanted him. After a course of visits, he writes to Lady 
Mary Bennett :— 


‘From thence to Lambton. And here I ask, what use of wealth so lux- 
urious and delightful as to light your house with gas? What folly to have 
a diamond necklace or a Correggio, and not to light your house with gas! 
The splendour and glory of Lambton Hall make all other houses mean. 
How pitiful to submit to a farthing-candle existence, when science puts 
such intense gratification within your reach! Dear lady, spend all your 
fortune in a gas-apparatus, Better to eat dry bread by the splendour of gas, 
than to dine on wild beef with wax-candles.”— Memoir, vol. ii. pp. 222, 223. 


And for the same reason he admired French furnishing. 


‘The French certainly understand the art of furnishing better than we 
do; the profusion of glass in their rooms gives such gaiety, I remember 
entering a room with glass all round it, at the French Embassy, and saw 
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myself reflected on every side. I took it for a meeting of the clergy, and 
was delighted of course.’'—Memoir, vol. i, p. 382. 


All aids to conversation he valued; but this was the only 
amusement he cared for. He hated theatricals, public or private, 
and he writes, in answer to some accounts of gaieties :— 


* You seem to have had a very amusing life, with singing and dancing ; 
but you cannot excite my envy by all your descriptions of dramas and 
melodramas; you may as well paint the luxuries of barley-meal to a tiger, 
or turn a leopard into a field of clover. All this class of pleasures inspires 
me with the same nausea as I feel at the sight of rich plum-cake or sweat- 
meats; I prefer the driest bread of common life.’ 


Music he had a certain modified taste for, but all perform- 
ances of any length were odious to him. 


‘ Nothing can be more disgusting than an oratorio. How absurd, to see 
five hundred people fiddling like madmen about the Israelites in the Red 
Sea! Lord Morpeth pretends to say he was pleased, but I see a great 
change in him since the music-meeting. Pray tell Luttrell he did wron 
not to come to the music. It tired me to death; it would have pleas 
him.’ —Memoir, vol. ii. p. 238. 

‘All the branches of the Howards are at Castle Howard. The music 
went off ve | well; 20,5007. was collected. I did not go once. Music for 
such a length of time (unless under sentence of a jury) I will not submit 
to. What pleasure is there in pleasure, if quantity is not attended to, as 
well as quality? I know nothing more agreeable than a dinner at Holland 
House; but it must not begin at ten in the morning, and last till six. I 
should be incapable for the last four hours of laughing at Lord Holland's 
jokes, eating Raffaelle’s cakes, or repelling Mr. Allen’s attacks upon the 
Church.’—Memoir, vol. ii. p. 148, 149. 

Nor had he any more taste for a lighter style if it involved an 
equal length of attention. 

‘My dear Lady Holland, I have not the heart, when an amiable lady 
says, “ Come to ‘Semiramis’ in my box,” to decline; but I get bolder at 
a distance, “Semiramis” would be to me pure misery. I love music very 
little.—I hate acting; I have the worst opinion of Semiramis herself, and 
the whole thing (I cannot help it) seems so childish and so foolish that I 
cantiot abide it. Moreover, it would be rather out of etiquette for a Canon 
of St. Paul’s to go to an opera; and where etiquette prevents me from 
doing things disagreeable to myself, I am a perfect martinet. pape 

‘ All these things considered, I am sure you will not be a Semiramis to 
me, but let me off.’—Memoir, vol. ii. p. 478. 

He was impatient of all kinds of lengthiness and tediousness. 
In the country, at home with his children, he never sat a 
moment after dinner, but hurried off with them to the garden 
or farm; retaining weary recollections of his father’s tyranny in 
this respect, who dined at three, and ge sat at table till 
dark, expecting his family to sit with him. The impression left 
by these long twilight sittings might have something to do with 
his taste for breakfast parties, though the alleged reason for it 
was ‘that nobody is conceited before one o'clock.’ He had a 
nervous dread of the prolixity of age stealing upon himself. ‘I 
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‘ hope somebody will tell me when I grow old and prosy; though, 
‘I am not likely to get very prosy, I’m in general so short.’ His 
sensations towards bores have been so vigorously expressed that 
we must extract them; though it was an infliction to which he 
was not often subject, his own presence and influence having a 
counteracting tendency. It occurs in his review of ‘ Granby,’ 
and is apropos to one of the characters :— 


‘ Lord Chesterton we have often met with, and suffered a good deal from 
his lordship :—a heavy, pompous, middling peer, occupying a great share in 
the conversation, saying things in ten words which required only two, and 
evidently convinced that he is making a great impression :—a large man, 
with a large head, and a very landed manner; knowing enough to torment 
his fellow-creatures, not to instruct them—the ridicule of young ladies, 
and the natural butt and target of wit. It is easy to talk of carnivorous 
animals and beasts of prey ; but does such a man, who lays waste a whole 
party of civilized beings by prosing, reflect upon the joy he spoils, and the 
misery he creates in the course of his life; and that any one who listens to 
him through politeness would prefer toothache or earache to his conversa- 
tion? Does he consider the extreme uneasiness which ensues when the 
company have discovered a man to be an extremely absurd person, at the 
same time that it is absolutely impossible to convey by words or manner 
the most distant suspicion of the discovery? And then, who punishes this 
bore? What sessions, what assizes for him? What bill is found against 
him? Who indicts him? When the judges have gone their vernal and 
autumnal rounds, the sheepstealer disappears, the swindler gets ready for 
the Bay, the solid parts of the murderer are preserved in anatomical 
collections; but after twenty years of crime the bore is discovered in the 
same house, in the same attitude, eating the same soup—unpunished, 
untried, undissected—no scaffold, no skeleton, no mob of gentlemen and 
ladies to gape over his last dying speech and confession.'— Works, vol. iv. 
p- 276. 


His wit was, on the whole, free from what the stricter sort of 
critics would call the vice of punning—that is, his talent lay in 
finding resemblances in ideas, not in words. The process was a 
purely intellectual one ; he was not often guided to his bon mot by 
sound. We are not depreciating puns—we have a great respect 
for good ones; which, indeed, sanctioned as they are by the 
practice of so many wits, from Shakspeare to Charles Lamb, 
need no defence of ours. But whatever his conversation might 
furnish, we observe this absence in his letters and reputed 
good sayings. Some few exceptions of course there are: as 
where he thanks a friend for some herrings, and asks how they 
are to be dressed. ‘ But perhaps I mistake, and they are to be 
eaten naked ;’ but the rule is an absence of puns. 

His habits of composition were what might be expected from 
the fact of his excelling equally as a writer and a talker—he 
was rapid and certain. 

‘ When he had any subject in hand, he was indefatigable in reading, 


searching, inquiring, seeking every source of information, and discussing 
it with any man of sense or cultivation who crossed his path, But having 
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once mastered it, he would sit down, and you might see him committing 
his ideas to paper with the same rapidity that they flowed out in his con- 
versation,—no hesitation, no erasions, no stopping to consider and round 
his periods, no writing for effect, but a pouring out of the fulness of his 
mind and feelings, for he was heart and soul in whatever he undertook. 
One could see by his countenance how much he was interested or amused 
as fresh images came clustering round his pen; he hardly ever altered or 
corrected what he had written (as I find by many manuscripts I have of 
his); indeed, he was: so impatient of this, that he could hardly bear the 
trouble of even looking over what he had written, but would not unfre- 
quently throw the manuscript down on the table as soon as finished, and 
say, starting up, “ There, it is done; now, Kate, do look it over, and put in 
dots to the 7's and strokes to the ¢’s"—and he would sally forth to his 
morning’s walk.’—Memoir, vol. i. p. 113. 


He had extraordinary powers of abstraction: never needed a 
study, but wrote in the midst of his family. 


‘His power of abstraction was so great that he would begin to compose, 
with as much rapidity and ease as another man would write a letter, those 
essays which are before the world, or some of those sermons of which my 
mother has given a few to the public since his death; often reading what 
he had written, listening to our criticisms (as Moliére did to his old 
woman), and this in the midst of all the conversation and interruptions of 
a family party, with talking or music going on.’— Memoir, vol. i. p. 116. 


One characteristic rule of composition we find recorded: 
‘In composing, as a general rule, run your pen through every 
‘other word you have written; you have no idea what vigour 
‘it will give your style.’ And in another place he gives a 
modest motive for his own invariable decision of language: ‘I 
‘write positively to avoid the long and circuitous language of 
‘ diffidence, not because I attach any value to my opinions.’ 
Some amusing little hints show that his excellent style, straight- 
forward and vigorous as it is, had not been attained without 
some study of elegance, as well as of clearness and precision—a 
fact which might be expected from his advice to young people 
to read a paper in the ‘ Spectator’ every day, as he had done. 
‘What a pretty name is Georgiana!’ he writes to Miss Har- 
court, owner of that name; ‘many people would say, what a 
* pretty name Georgiana is! but this would be inelegant; and it 
‘is more tolerable to be slovenly in dress than in style. Dress 
‘covers the mortal body, and adorns it, but style is the vehicle 
‘of the spirit.’ He has to defend his articles to Jeffrey, which 
he does with spirit, though always modestly, yielding the palm 
of depth and learning to him. 


_ * You must consider that Edinburgh is a very grave place, and that you 
live with philosophers who are very intolerant of nonsense. I write for the 
London, not for the Scotch market, and perhaps more people read my 
nonsense than your sense. The complaint was loud and universal of the 
extreme dulness and lengthiness of the “ Edinburgh Review.” Too much, 
I admit, would not do of my style; but the proportion in which it exists 
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enlivens the Review, if you appeal to the whole public, and not to the 
eight or ten grave Scotchmen with whom you live. I am a very ignorant, 
frivolous, half-inch person ; but, such as I am, I am sure I have done your 
Review good, and contributed to bring it into notice. Such as I am, I shall 
be, and cannot promise to alter. Such is my opinion of the effect of my 
articles... . Almost any one of the sensible men who write for the Review 
would have written a much wiser and more profound article than I have 
done upon the Game Laws. I am quite certain nobody would obtain more 
readers for his essay upon such a subject; and I am equally certain that 
the principles are right, and that there is no lack of sense in it.'"—Memoir, 
vol. li. pp. 181, 182. 

He always feels the contrast of style and thought between 
himself and his Scotch allies. ‘ Jeffrey,’ he writes, ‘ has been here 
with his adjectives, who always travel with him.’ ‘ Don’t get into 
scrapes by phrases,’ he says to another; and their metaphysics 
were a constant source of diversion to him. ‘ I take the liberty 
‘ to send you two brace of grouse,’ he writes to Lady Holland, 
‘curious because killed by a Scotch metaphysician; in other 
‘ and better language, they are mere ideas, shot by other ideas, 
* out of a pure intellectual notion called a gun.’ 

As a critic—and being an Edinburgh reviewer he was such 
by profession—his pretensions do not stand high: ‘lightness 
and flimsiness,’ he says, ‘ were his style of reviewing ;’? but even 
thus far his judgment could not he depended on. He thought 
dull books interesting when his prejudices were concerned ; over- 
estimated clever ones of his own party or views, and disparaged 
talent on the opposite side. We learn from these volumes what 
a kind of literary tyranny is exercised by intellectual cliques. 
He was aware of this, and his natural candour strove against it. 
‘I have not read the review of Wordsworth,’ he says to Jeffrey, 
‘ because the subject is to me so very uninteresting ; but, may 
‘ I ask, do not such repeated attacks upon a man wear in some 
‘ little degree the shape of persecution?’ And of one of Walter 
Scott’s early novels he writes to Lady Mary Bennett: ‘ There 
‘is great difference of opinion about Scott’s new novel, At 
‘ Holland House it is much run down: I dare not oppose my 
‘ opinion to such an assay or proof-house; but it made me cry 
‘and laugh very often, and I was very sorry when it was over ; 
* and so I cannot, in conscience, call it dull.’ 

It is curious, and a testimony to his high estimate of female 
talent, though certainly not to his discernment, that he thought 
* Waverley,’ which he much admired, was written by a woman— 
Miss Scott, of Ancram. When he defines what a book ought 
to be, instead of pronouncing what it is, he is on safe ground. 
Witness the following definition of a good novel :— 

‘The main question as to a novel is—Did it amuse? Were you surprised 
at dinner coming so soon? Did you mistake eleven for ten, and twelve for 
eleven? Were you too late to dress? and did you sit up beyond your usual 
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hour? If a novel produces these effects, it is good; if it does not, strong 
language, love, scandal itself, cannot save it. It is only meant to please ; 
and it must do that, or it does nothing. Now, “ Granby” seems to us to 
answer this test extremely well; it produces unpunctuality, makes the 
reader too late for dinner, impatient of contradiction, and inattentive, 
even if a bishop is making an observation, or a gentleman lately from the 
Pyramids or the Upper Cataracts is let loose upon the drawing-room. 
The objection, indeed, to these compositions, when they are well done, is, 
that it is impossible to do anything, or perform any human duty, while we 
are engaged in them. Who can read Mr. Hallam’s “ Middle Ages,” or 
extract the root of an impossible quantity, or draw up a bond, when he is 
in the middle of Mr. Trebeck and Lady Charlotte Duncan? How can the 
boy’s lesson be heard, about the Jove-nourished Achilles, or his six miser- 
able verses upon Dido be corrected, when Henry Granby and Mr. Courtenay 
are both making love to Miss Ormym? Common life palls in the middle 
of these artificial scenes. All is emotion when the book is open—all dull, 
flat, and feeble, when it is shut.’— Works, vol. iv. p. 263. 

One amiable feature was his appreciation of the female cha- 
racter, and love of the society of women. More than half of 
his published letters are addressed to ladies, who, perhaps, in 
gratitude for his preference, preserved them with greater care 
than his male correspondents, or himself indeed; for he set so 
little store by his own letters, that on receiving a large packet 
of them from the heirs of Sir James Mackintosh, he burnt them 
all. He had the highest estimate of the understanding of 
woman; even in one of his articles asserting their inherent 
equality with the other sex. And he showed his sincerity by 
making them the recipients alike of his most serious and brightly 
playful thoughts. His delicate flattery, and tone of affectionate 
paternal gallantry, give quite a tender interest to his corre- 
spondence. Nor were his sympathies only with the young and 
beautiful. It was an axiom with him that a woman must either 
talk wisely or look well; but good sense, and a ready apprecia- 
tion of his humour, were the surest roads to his favour. The 
peculiarly feminine accomplishment of directing society and 
harmonizing all its elements, would be valued to its utmost 
worth by him. He was able to understand and appreciate 
their moral virtues and characteristic domestic excellences, but 
the drawing-room was. the arena in which he most naturally 
viewed them ; it was their inestimable importance in the great 
scene of society which secured them their high place in his 
regard, 

Society was his world, London his universe. Compelled for 
a great part of his life to live in the country, he never for 
a moment got naturalized there. Persons who did not refresh 
their intellects by a visit to town regularly as the season came 
round, were objects of his contempt—that is, as far as contempt 
was natural to him. He thought he himself had been a loser, 
in which he was no doubt greatly mistaken, by his life of com- 
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arative seclusion, ‘ being confined through the greater part of 
it to the society of the parish clerk,’ instead of associating, as 
others of his friends did, with all best worth seeing and hearing. 
He was at home, indeed, with everybody and everywhere. He 
got on with country gentlemen and clergymen and farmers, and 
he could say truly he would not give a penny to avoid any man 
in England; but his heart turned to London. ‘The eagerness 
with which he was sought there, the rush of invitations, the 
struggle for his society whenever it was known he was 
coming—every day being laid out weeks before his actual 
arrival, all make this natural in a man of his spirits and 
temperament, and country society might well seem flat after it. 
His tone towards country squires was uniformly supercilious. 
He despised their claims to descent. Their genealogy is ‘a 
fortuitous concourse of noodles.’ He had a standing quarrel 
with them on the subject of the game-laws, and his sarcasms on 
this question would not be more tolerable because they were 
deserved. He called them ‘ Live armigeral spring-guns,’ and 
speaks of those fere naturd@, the lords of the manor; calling 
upon the Legislature to make just laws, and let squires live and 
die where they please. ‘ Depend upon it,’ he writes, ‘all lives 
‘out of London are mistakes, more or less grievous—but mis- 
‘takes.’ As he gets older, the feeling increases. He finds that 
the fifth act of life should be in great cities. He writes :— 

‘The summer and country have no charms for me. I look forward 
anxiously to the return of bad weather, coal-fires, and good society in 
a crowded city. I have no relish for the country; it is a kind of healthy 
grave. I am afraid you are not exempt from the delusion of flowers, green- 
turf, and birds; they all afford slight gratification, but not worth an hour of 
rational conversation, and rational conversation in sufficient quantities is 
only to be had from the congregation of a million people in one spot.’ 


And again :— 


‘You may laugh, but, after all, the country is most dreadful (he writes 
in December). The real use of it is to find food for cities; but as for 
a residence for any man who is neither butcher, nor baker, nor food- 
grower, in any of its branches, it is a dreadful waste of existence and abuse 


of life.’ 

It is curious to see how this favoured spot is the point of 
reference in all his thoughts, in its material buildings and 
as the centre of politics and society; how far soever his mind 
is transported by books, or science, or imagination, it cannot 
rest in the uncongenial region, but reverts to London life, and 
tests all by its standard. If he hears of savage life and its 
customs, he instantly subjects them to the test, and considers 
how they would do in Pall Mall, as where he announces that, 
‘A New Zealand attorney has come to London with 6s. 8d. 
tattooed all over his face.’’ And his jests of this sort on canni- 
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balism are familiar to all readers. Again he reviews a book on 
natural history, and is plunged into the woods of South America. 
The birds and beasts there become the actors in so many fables 
to illustrate social life. He cannot think of them for a moment 
without some human application. 


‘ The toucan,’ Mr. Waterton, observes, ‘has an enormous bill, makes a 
noise like a puppy-dog, and lays his eggs in hollow trees. How astonishing 
are the freaks and fancies of nature! To what purpose, we say, is a bird 
placed in the woods of Cayenne, with a bill a yard long, making a noise like a 
puppy-dog, and laying eggs in hollow trees? The toucans, to be sure, might 
retort :—To what purpose were certain gentlemen in Bond-street created ? 
To what purpose were certain foolish prating Members of Parliament created? 
pestering the House of Commons with their ignorance and folly, and im- 
peding the business of the country. There is no end of such questions, so we 
will not enter into the metaphysics of the toucan,’—Works, vol. ii. p. 286, 


The tortoise, he says, has two enemies, man and the boa-con- 
strictor. The one roasts him; the boa-constrictor swallows him 
whole, shell and all, and consumes him slowly in the interior, as 
the Court of Chancery does a great estate. The sloth spends 


. its life in trees, not upon the branches, but wader them. ‘ He 


‘moves suspended, rests suspended, sleeps suspended, and 


passes his life in suspense, like a young clergyman distantly 
related to a bishop.’ ‘ He comments.on the campanero’s note 
‘ which may be heard three miles, this single little bird being 
‘more powerful than the belfry of a cathedral ringing for a new 
‘dean, just appointed on account of shabby politics, small 
‘ understanding, and good: family.’ The wourali poison brings 
on a death resembling ‘ quiet apoplexy brought on by hearing a 
long story. The vultures prey upon a dead snake. ‘ Mr. 
‘ Waterton,’ he tells us, ‘did not observe that there was any 
‘division into Catholic and Protestant vultures, or that the 
‘ majority of the flock thought it essentially vulturish to exclude 
‘ one-third of their members from the blood and entrails.’ The 
swarms of insect life in the same regions suggest no ideas but 
those of social inconvenience. There ‘an insect with eleven 
‘legs is swimming in your tea-cup, a nondescript with nine 
‘ wings is struggling in the small-beer, a caterpillar with several 
‘ dozen eyes in his belly is hastening over the bread and butter.’ 
At home he takes a child to see a turtle. The boy strokes the 
turtle’s shell. ‘Why are you doing that? he asks. ‘Oh! to 
please the turtle.’ ‘Why, child, you might as well stroke the 
dome of St. Paul’s, to please the Dean and Chapter.’ In the 
same spirit he rises to the sublime of hyperbole in summoning 
all the powers of the universe, and whine them to be mere 
spectators and instruments of our state and passions: ‘ All the 
‘planets and comets mean to stop and look on at the first 
‘meeting of Parliament.’ And, writing from London, Noyem- 
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ber 1834, where his friends had just been worsted :—‘ Nothing 
‘can exceed the fury of the Whigs. They mean not only to 
‘ change everything upon the earth, but to alter the tides, to 
‘suspend the principles of gravitation and vegetation, and to 
‘ tear down the solar system.’ 

He was decidedly aristocratic in his tastes—perhaps all people 
are who have such unlimited choice of society as he had; but 
he evidently expanded and breathed freer air in the society of 
peopie who were at the head of things, who knew everybody 
worth knowing, who governed the country or led the opposition, 
who had splendid town houses and a choice of noble country 
seats, and who ruled society. The easy, gracious manners of per- 
sons thus pleasantly situated suited his temperament. He was 
independent, and spoke his mind freely to them; but, after all, 
such a mode of life had his hearty approbation, and the man 
whom he would have liked as a commoner he liked better as a 
lord. It was more in his way. As he says to a correspondent, 
of the Duchess of Bedford, ‘ All duchesses seem agreeable to 


‘clergymen ; but she would really be a very clever, agreeable , 


‘ woman, if she were married to a neighbouring vicar.’ Though 
a Whig, he had no notion of throwing open the government of 
the country to public competition. He could conceive nothing 
better than the rule of these realms being secured to the 
descendants of Russells and Greys to all time. ‘ Lady : 
he says, in one of his letters, ‘ is unwell, and expects to be con- 
‘fined in February. The public is indebted to every lady of 
* fashion who brings a fresh Whig into the world.’ And to 
Lady Grey he writes, ‘Talking of honest men, I beg to be 
‘ remembered to Lord Howick, on whom I lay great stress, for 
‘ his understanding, rank, and courage. He will be an impor- 
‘ tant personage in the days to come. Pat him on the back, and 
‘ tell him that the safety and welfare of a country depend ina 
‘great measure on men like himself.’ Often speaking and 
writing for reform, he thought the Reform Bill, when it came, 
much too sweeping. He was not a Free-trader, and he had a 
horror of the ballot, for one reason, as interfering with legiti- 
mate aristocratic influence. He was as great a partisan as is 
consistent with a perfect knowledge and candid avowal that he 
was such; for he knew himself to be imbued with all the pre- 
judices of his party. He liked the Whig leaders, their prin- 
ciples, many of their measures, and their kindness to and appre- 
ciation of himself. But his conduct to them is various. As his 
patrons and friends, he exhibits a peculiar felicity of flattery and 
compliment, quite sincere on his part; but it is the client 
addressing his patron. On one subject, however, he had principles 
und jealousies of his own. When he became a Church dignitary, 
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he felt with his order ; and when his friends the Whigs, amidst 
their many schemes for reform, proposed to reform Deans and 
Chapters, it is astonishing the new light in which he viewed 
things. No bigoted Tory ever showed himself more averse to 
change, more blindly conservative. He could see the necessity 
for change in every other department of the Establishment. 
Bishops and Universities must be sifted like wheat; but touch 
Deans and Chapters, interfere with their wealth and prestige, 
and immediately the Church was in danger. They were the 
prizes in the great lottery of Church preferment. No men 
superior either in rank or talent, without them, would enter so 
ill-paid an establishment. It would sink into contempt. Creeds 
and articles, we verily believe, were to him points of altogether 
minor importance. On this question, then, to which he applied 
himself with characteristic vigour, he addresses his old friends with 
tender petulance, and turns against them, and against himself in 
his new position, all the resources of his humorous pen. This 
situation of affairs drew from him some of his happiest portraits. 
That of Lord John Russell—though one passage of it is familiar 
to all the world—should yet be seen as a whole:. this same 
Lord John to whom, in the Letters, we find him complacently 
assigning the task of ‘ destroying the absurd Irish Church,’ 


‘Lord John Russell gives himself great credit for not having confiscated 
Church property, but merely remodelled and redivided it. 1 accuse him 
not of plunder, but I accuse him of taking the Church of England, rolling 
it about as a cook does a piece of dough with a rolling-pin, and cutting a 
hundred different shapes, with all the plastic fertility of the confectioner, 
and withal the most distant suspicion that he can ever be wrong, or can 
be mistaken ; with a certainty that he can anticipate the consequences of 
every possible change in human affairs. There is not a better man in the 
world than Lord John Russell ; but his worst failure is, that he is utterly 
ignorant of all moral fear; there is nothing he would not undertake. I 
believe he would perform the operation for the stone—build St. Peter's—or 
assume (with or without ten minutes’ notice) the command of the Channel 
fleet ; and no one would discover by his manner that the patient had died 
—the church tumbled down—and the Channel fleet been knocked to atoms. 
I believe his motives are always pure, and his measures often able; but 
they are endless, and never done with that pedetentous pace and pedetent- 
ous mind, in which it behoves the wise and virtuous improver to walk. 
He alarms the wise Liberals; and it is impossible to sleep soundly while 
he has the command of the watch. 

‘ Do not say, my dear Lord John, that I am too hard upon you. A 
thousand years have scarce sufficed to make our blessed England what it is ; 
an hour may lay it in the dust: and can you, with all your talents, renovate 
its shattered eliadent-—-ten you recal back its virtues—can you vanquish 
time and fate? But, alas! you want to shake the world, and be the 
thunderer of the scene,’—Works: Second Letter to Archdeacon Singleton, vol. 
iii. p. 118. 

And to this ought to be appended the few lines, though 
suggested by another subject (the ballot), which complete his 
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estimate of the character, and have been shown to be appropriate 
to recent events :— 


‘ In fact this sort of language (threatening to vote for ballot, though he 
hated it,) is utterly unworthy of the sense and courage of Lord John ; he 
gives hopes where he ought to create absolute despair. This is that hover- 
ing between two principles which ruins political strength by lowering 
political character, and creates a notion that his enemies need not fear such 
a man, and that his friends cannot trust him. No opinion could be more 
unjust towards Lord John; but such an opinion will grow if he begins to 
value himself more upon his dexterity and finesse, than upon those fine 
manly historico-Russell qualities he must undoubtedly possess. There 
are two beautiful words in the English language—yes and no; he must pro- 
nounce them boldly and emphatically ; stick to yes and no to the death; for 

es and no lay his head down upon the scaffold, where his ancestors have 
aid their heads before, and cling to his yes and no ia spite of Robert 
Peel and John Wilson, and Joseph and Daniel, and Fergus and Stevens 
himself.’—V ol. iii. p. 24. 


Then comes Lord Melbourne :— 


‘ Viscount Melbourne declared himself quite satisfied with the Church 
as it is; but if the public had any desire to alter it, they might do as they 
pleased. He might have said the same thing of the monarchy, or of any 
other of our institutioas ; and there is in the declaration a permissiveness 
and good humour, which in public men has seldom been exceeded. Care- 
lessness however is but a poor imitation of genius, and the formation of a 
wise and well-reflected plan of Reform conduces more to the lasting fame 
of a minister, than all that affected contempt of duty which every man 
sees to be mere vanity, and a vanity of no very high description. 

‘ But if the truth must be told, our Viscount is somewhat of an impostor 
—everything about him seems to betoken careless desolation: any one 
would suppose from his manner that he was playing at chuck-farthing with 
human happiness ; that he was always on the heel of pastime; that he 
wou'd giggle away the Great Charter, and decide by the method of tee- 
totum, whether my Lords the Bishops should or should not retain their 
seats in the House of Lords. All this is the mere vanity of surprising, and 
making us believe that he can play with kingdoms as other men can with 
nine-pins. Instead of this lofty nebulo, this miracle of moral and intellec- 
tual felicities, he is nothing more than a sensible, honest man, who means 
to do his duty to the Sovereign and to the country, instead of being the 
ignorant man he pretends to be. Before he meets the deputation of tallow- 
chandlers in the morning, he sits up half the night talking with Thomas 
Young about melting and skimming, and then, though he has acquired know- 
ledge enough to work off a whole vat of prime Leicester tallow, he pretends 
next morning not to know the difference between dip and mould. In the 
same way, when he has been employed in reading Acts of Parliament, he 
would persuade you that he has been reading Cleghorn on the Beatitudes, or 
Pickler on the nine Difficult Points. Neither can i allow to this minister (how- 
ever he may be irritated by the denial) the extreme merit of indifference 
to the consequences of bis measures. I believe him to be conscientiously 
alive to the good or evil that he is doing, and that his caution has more 
than once arrested the gigantic projects of the Lycurgus of the Lower 
House, | am sorry to burt any man’s feelings, and to brush away the 
magnificent fabric of levity and gaiety he has reared; but I accuse our 
minister of honesty and diligence. I deny that he is careless and rash : he 
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is nothing more than a man of good understanding and good principle, 

disguised in the eternal and somewhat wearisome affectations ofa political 
iz) 

roué. —P. 93. 


Nor can we omit the tone of testy soreness he assumes in 
this controversy, well aware that it would be attributed to him, 
and therefore ingeniously turning it to profit. It contains too 
a condensed account of his receipts from the Church :— 


‘You tell me I shall be laughed at as a rich and overgrown churchman. 
I have been langhed at a hundred times in my life, and care little or 
nothing about it. If I am well provided for now, I have had my full share 
of the blanks in the lottery as well as: the prizes. Till thirty years of age I 
never received a farthing from the-church—then 50/. per annum for two years 
—then nothing for ten years—then 500/. per annum, increased for two or 
three years to 800/., till in my grand climacteric I was made Canon of 
St. Paul’s; and before that period I had built a parsonage-house, with farm- 
offices for a large farm, which cost me 4,000/., and had reclaimed another from 
ruin at the expense of 2,000/. A lawyer or a physician in good practice 
would smile at this picture of great ecclesiastical wealth, and yet I am con- 
sidered a perfect monster of ecclesiastical prosperity. 

‘I should be very sorry to give offence to the dignified ecclesiastics who 
are in the commission ; I hope they will allow for the provocation, if 1 have 
been a little too warm in the defence of St.Paul’s, which I have taken a solemn 
oath to defend. I was at schoo] and college with the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; fifty-three years ago he knocked me down with a chess-board for 
check-mating him, and now he is attempting to take away my patronage. 
I believe these are the only two acts of violence he ever committed in his 
life: the interval has been one of gentleness, kindness, and the most 
amiable and high-principled courtesy to his clergy. * * * As for my friends 
the Whigs, I neither wish to offend them nor anybody else. I consider 
myself to be as good a Whig as any amongst them. I was a Whig before 
many of them were born, and while some of them were Tories and waverers. 
I have always turned out to fight their battles, and when I saw no other 
clergyman out but myself—and this in times before liberality was well 
recompensed, and therefore in fashion, and when the smallest appearance of 
it seemed to condemn a churchman to the grossest obloquy, and the most 
hopeless poverty. It may suit the purpose of the ministers to flatter the 
bench ; it does not suit mine. I do not choose in my old age to be tossed 
as a prey to the bishops; I have not deserved this from my Whig friends. 
I know very well there can be no justice for Deans and Chapters, and that 
the momentary lords of the earth will receive our statement with derision 
and persiflage, the great principle which is now called in for the govern- 
ment of mankind.’—First Letter to Archdeacon Singleton : Works, p. 79. 


On the question of Roman Catholic emancipation he had 
treated very lightly the question of the king’s oath, on which 
the opponents of that measure laid great stress. It was never 
intended that the king should go by his individual judgment, 
but by the opinions of those best qualified to judge, &c. But 
on this question his view of an oath is altogether different. 
The archbishop had taken an oath to preserve the rights and 
property of the Church of Canterbury, and now it is an im- 
periously binding engagement. ‘ In spite of his uplifted chess- 
board, he must harp a little upon the oath.’ 
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‘ A friend of mine has suggested to me that his grace has perhaps for- 
gotten the oath; but this cannot be, for the first Protestant in Europe 
of course makes a memorandum in his pocket-book of all the oaths he takes, 
to do, or to abstain.4 The oath, however, may be less present to the 
Archbishop’s memory from the fact of his not having taken the oath in 
person, but by the- medium of a gentleman sent down in the coach to 
take it for him ; a practice which, though I believe it to have been long esta- 
blished in the church, surprised me not a little. A proxy to vote, if you 
please—a proxy to consent to arrangements of estates, if wanted—but a 
proxy sent down in the Canterbury fly, to take the Creator to witness that 
the archbishop, detained in town by business or pleasure, will never 
violate that foundation of piety over which he presides—all this seems to me 
an act of the most extraordinary indolence ever recorded in history. * * * 

‘I have been informed, though I will not answer for the accuracy of the 
information, that this vicarious oath is likely to produce a scene which 
would have puzzled the Ductor Dubitantium. The attorney who took the 
oath for the Archbishop is, they say, seized with religious horrors at the 
approaching confiscation of Canterbury property, and has in vain tendered 
back his 6s. 8d. for taking the oath. The Archbishop refuses to accept it ; 
and feeling himself light and disencumbered, wisely keeps the saddle upon 
the back of the writhing and agonized scrivener. I have talked it over 
with several clergymen, and the general opinion is that the scrivener will 
suffer.’— Second Letter to Archdeacon Singleton : Works, vol. iii. p. 99. 


It was a sore point with Sydney Smith that he was not made 
a bishop. How far this fact affected his language towards the 
bench, as knowing that they would object to such an anomalous 
associate, he himself probably could not judge. In middle 
life he would have liked the office, and probably expected 
it. He admits to his friends that he now and then sees crosiers 
in the clouds, and assures Lady Holland (strange confidant !) 
when her husband is in power in 1808, that if he is chosen 
bishop he will never do them discredit; it being out of the 
power of lawn and velvet, and the crisp hair of dead men 
fashioned into a wig, to make him a dishonest man. Jesting 
allusions to this subject abound in his correspondence. But 
time passes—and thirty years later he probably really felt what he 
said, that the ‘pomp, trifles, garments, and ruinous expense of 
the episcopal life’ would make him dread it. Still he conceived 
himself ill-used—he felt a slight was passed upon him by his old 
friends whom he had amused so long. Perhaps his own precept 
rose up against him, ‘ Do not attempt to be more amusing and 
agreeable than is consistent with the preservation of respect.’ 
He thought the Whigs cowardly, that they dare not confer this 
‘reward,’ on their staunchest and ablest clerical ally. He cer- 
tainly had no cause to suppose any conscientious objection ; 
nor was there any. His daughter has reason to know that 
Lord Grey wished it. Lord Melbourne was heard to say that 
‘ there was nothing he more deeply regretted in looking back on 
‘his past career than the not having made Sydney Smith a 
‘ bishop.’ And Lord John writes to him, ‘I think you are quite 
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‘ right not to be ambitious of the prelacy, as it would lead to 
‘much disquiet for you; but if I had entirely my own way in 
‘these matters, you should have the opportunity of refusing.’ 
This sentence is from a correspondence on this subject which 
we are led to infer passed between Sydney Smith and Lord 
John in 1837. Some one (perhaps, the archbishop) had evi- 
dently objected, and brought a charge or suspicion of heterodoxy 
against our friend, and Lord John had dropped a hint to this 
effect. We wish his ground of denial and contradiction had 
not been so purely negative a one. 

‘I know not, by alluding to the chess-board, whether you mean the 
charges which might make against me, or against liberal men in gene- 
ral. I defy —— to quote a single passage of my writing contrary to the 
doctrines of the Church of England; for I have always avoided speculative, 
and preached practical, religion. I defy him to mention a single action in 
my life which he can call immoral. The only thing he could charge me 
with, would be high spirits, and much innocent nonsense. I am distin- 
guished as a preacher, and sedulous as a parochial clergyman, His real 
charge is, that I am a high-spirited, honest, uncompromising man, whom all 
the bench of Bishops could not turn, and who would set them all at 
defiance upon great and vital questions. ‘This is the reason why (as far as 
depends upon others) I am not a bishop; but I am thorougbly sincere in 
saying I would not take any bishopric whatever, and to this 1 pledge my 
honour and character as a gentleman. But, had I been a bishop, you would 
have seen me, on a late occasion, charging and —— with a gallantry 
which would have warmed your heart’s blood, and made Melbourne rub the 
skin off his hands, 

‘ Pretended heterodoxy is the plea with which the Bishops endeavoured 
to keep off the bench every man of spirit and independence, and to terrify 
you into the appointment of feeble men, who will be sure to desert you (as 
all your bishops have lately and shamefully done) in a moment of peril. 
When was there greater clamour excited than by the appointment of ——, 
or when were there stronger charges of heterodoxy? Lord Grey disre- 
garded all this, and they are forgotten.'—Vol. ii. pp. 399, 400. 

Such insights as these into Church politics are little edifying 
to the people at large. No comments of ours are needed; they 
may be inferred from the general tenor of our remarks, 

However, though he missed the bishopric which he regarded 
as a sort of crowning temporal good, his career was a singularly 
prosperous one. Most acknowledged wits have found this 
faculty to bring them, through their abuse of it, days of poverty 
and dejection in return for hours of feverish fitful triumph. 
They amused others at the expense of their own happiness and 
self-respect—they have been losers in health, independence, 
temper, and prospects. Sydney Smith’s wit, on the contrary, 
advanced and sustained his interests more surely than the most 
plodding good qualities and faculties could have done. It brought 
him first competence, and afterwards affluence. It was a never- 
failing source of enjoyment to himself, and procured him the 
society and highest consideration of the great and distinguished. 
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While others have felt their powers decline,and theirinfluence fail, 
as age came on, he retained all the resources of his mind unim- 
paired, and his wit as bright and keen as in his youth. His old 
age was as much courted as his prime of manhood. His pen 
never effected his purpose better, and never made a greater im- 
pression, than in his last employment of it, within the latest 
year of his life, when he roused the whole American nation to 
honest shame or impotent rage by his attack on the Pennsyl- 
vanians and other repudiating states. His domestic life, except 
for the death of his son, was unclouded. He had a devoted wife 
who survived him, and affectionate daughters; a flock of 
flourishing grandchildren, whom he delighted to assemble about 
him, and troops of friends. 

But it is more than time to draw our remarks to a close. 
There is something ungracious in subjecting a wit to the tests 
and ordeals of serious sober humanity, at least while we do so, 
because we must not forget the solemn obligations of that 
calling with which such brilliant and volatile talents were asso- 
ciated, we may bear in mind his singular temptations, and the 
overpowering supremacy wit like his is likely to obtain over the 
other faculties. What additional difficulty must there be, in 
seeing things in their solemn aspect, to the intellect whose first 
instinct is to treat every fresh idea after its own familiarising pro- 
cess; where a rush of startling comparisons throw thought off its 
balance, and the mind is entertained before it can be impressed. 
Not that we would find excuses or palliation for what is wrong, or 
for that low tone towards spiritual things which pervades Sydney 
Smith’s words and writings; but in estimating every character, 
justice demands that its peculiar circumstances must be taken 
into account. Whether he was better or worse for his ill-chosen 
profession, it is impossible to determine ; he made, it is certain, a 
very indifferent divine, but probably he was a more respectable 
man, and such duties of his calling as he did perform could not 
fail to impart dignity, strength, and purpose to his being. It 
gave him an insight too into national and legal abuses which a 
busier or more idle life would neither of them have furnished. 
It brought him acquainted with the poor, and with the trials 
and oppressions to which bad laws exposed them, thus turning 
his hatred of injustice to good purpose, and sharpening his pen 
to seek and gain redress; that pen, to which at least one praise 
is due, that its keenest satire was never malignant, and that no 
stain of impurity ever sullied its wit. 
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Art. Il.—1. Ankiindigung und Probe einer neuen Kritischen Aus- 
gabe, und neuen Uebersetzung der Syrischen Chronik der Gregor 
Bar Hebreus. Von Georc. Hernricu Bernstein. Asher, 
Berlin. 1847. 


2. —— and Specimen of a new Critical Edition and 
new Translation of the Syriac Chronicle of Gregory Bar He- 
breus. By GeorGe Henry Bernstein. Asher, Berlin. 1847, 


Every reader of Gibbon is familiar with the name of Abul- 
faragius. It figures in almost every page of that vast repo- 
sitory of learning in which the author is obliged to touch on 
Oriental History, and forms, in fact, almost his chief, though not 
his exclusive, authority in that department. The form in which 
he consulted this writer was, doubtless, the well-known edition 
of Pocock, in Arabic and Latin, published under the title of 
Historia Dynastiarum. The book is not inviting, either ex- 
ternally or internally. © It is an ugly square volume, and the 
information it contains appears to be ep in a repulsive 
typography and unengaging manner. But the Historian of the 
Decline and Fall contrived to elicit from it a vast store of 
Oriental information, which he has marshalled with that con- 
summate skill by which he was in the habit of digesting into 
a lucid summary the long-winded Byzantine histories and the 
loose narrative of Oriental fabulists. It does not, as far as we 
know, appear that he ever consulted the Syriac edition of this 
work, 2 wey it was published some years before the last 
volumes of his History were finished. It contains, however, so 
large an accession of materials for history, that there are few 
subjects connected with the East, previously to the thirteenth 
century, on which he would not have gleaned a considerable 
harvest by consulting it. The first and, as yet, the only edition 
of the Syriac Chronicle of Abulfarage was published in the year 
1788, under very peculiar circumstances. A German student of 
Civil Law, named Bruns, passed a considerable time at Oxford ; 
and having in Germany acquired a competent knowledge of 
Syriac, he spent his leisure hours in copying the beautiful MS. 
of this author, belonging to the Bodleian Library. The work 
of transcription, creditable as the undertaking was to the zeal of 
the young student, was unhappily performed either with insuffi- 
cient leisure, or without adequate skill for so important a task. 
But on the return of Bruns to Germany, his copy of this MS. 
created a considerable sensation, and he was earnestly entreated 
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to publish it. To these entreaties he yielded; but, alas! the 
necessity for a rapid completion of the work, added to a certain 
degree of inaccuracy in the Syriac knowledge of the editor, 
damaged very materially the value of the publication. In one 
respect, perhaps, the extreme haste with which the book was 
printed and published, ensured a greater degree of accuracy than 
would have been attained had a few more weeks been available. 
It was physically impossible for Bruns, single-handed, to bring 
out his volume in time for the Leipsic Book-fair of 1788; 
accordingly, he placed a considerable portion of his manuscript 
in the hands of Kirsch, by far the ablest Syriac scholar of that 
day. The consequence was, that one portion of the work, exe- 
cuted by Kirsch, is really well edited; and although a longer 
time would have enabled Aim to add materially to the value of 
his emendations of the text and his brief notes, we must rejoice 
that his aid was invoked. The Autobiography of Abulfarage, 
and some small portions of his numerous works, had appeared 
in the early part of the eighteenth century in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Orientalis’ of Assemanni; but even those fragments of his Syriac 
writings were known only to a very limited circle of Orientalists. 
The publication of the ‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis’ promoted very 
effectually the study of the Syriac language, but the number of 
students was small. This work, which isa Catalogue Raisonnée 
of all the Syriac books in the Vatican, with copious extracts 
from many of them, was the means by which a far more extended 
knowledge of the vocabulary and the grammar of the language 
could be acquired than previously ; but it did not excite a general 
interest. The nature of this work, and its expensive form, 
rendered it accessible to those only who were in affluent circum- 
stances, or who were placed near a public library. And even 
the public libraries of Germany were not all furnished with 
this lamsiee. J. D. Michaelis, one of the most eminent Syriac 
scholars of the last century, complains, in more than one of his 
publications, of the hard fate of his father, because the library of 
the University of Halle was unprovided with this treasure. In 
his admirable ‘Syriac Grammar’ (A.p. 1784), which he calls a 
successor of the Syriasmus of his father, he excuses the defi- 
ciencies of the latter grammar, by observing that the University 
Library of Halle and his own private library were destitute of 
the ‘ B. O.’ of Assemanni, and the works of Ephrem Syrus. 
Again, in his edition of ‘ Castell’s Syriac Lexicon,’ he renews 
the same complaint about the ‘ perquam modica Bibliotheca 
Academica Hallensis.’ We are accustomed to look upon Halle 
as blazing with all the splendour of the names of Vater and 
Gesenius, who are as eminent in Philology, as they are con- 
temptible in Theology ; and we can hardly realize these facts, and 
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conceive the miserable discouragements under which these studies 
took their rise. It would hardly be credited, if it were not 
delivered on undoubted authority, that in the middle of the last 
century the Library of the University of Halle was unprovided 
with books, without which no progress can be made in Syriac 
beyond the mere study of the versions of the Bible. And yet 
from Halle have come Vater, Gesenius, and Rédiger, to whose 
labours Oriental Philology is so much indebted. We are in- 
formed on good authority, that when Gesenius began to lecture 
he had only fourteen auditors! but after twenty years his class 
reached to five hundred auditors. He consoled himself about 
the small number of students at first, by the consideration that 
when Vater commenced his lectures, he had only four auditors ! 
So that, although we now address a small number of persons in 
England, that number may ere long be much increased. And 
while we make these few brief statements concerning Syriac 
literature in general, we desire more especially to call attention 
to the author we have named, viz., Abulfarage, or, as he is 
frequently called, Gregory Bar Hebreus. With this intro- 
duction, we enter upon the consideration of this author’s Life and 
Works. 

In the year 1847 a new edition of the Syriac Chronicle of this 
eminent man was projected in Germany. The Staatsrath D. 
von Frihn made a request that the German Oriental Society 
would undertake this labour. The work is dear and scarce; it 
is full of important matter, not easily met with elsewhere ; and 
the only edition in existence is not only lamentably incorrect, 
but the mistakes in which it abounds are calculated to mislead 
all but first-zate scholars. These circumstances offer strong in- 
ducements for a new edition; but that labour ought to be under- 
taken by an university or by some public body, like the Oriental 
Society, which can bear the outlay required without looking for 
an immediate return. The work will sell, if well executed, but 
its sale must necessarily be slow. The fact is, that the history 
of Abulfarage was only known to the learned by the Arabic 
edition, of which we have already spoken as a text-book to 
Gibbon. The Arabic text, however, was only an abridgement 
made by the author himself during the last year of his life ; and 
although it may contain some corrections and even additions, 
the main feature of the Arabic as compared with the Syriac form 
of the work is omission. The language of Michaelis as to the 
relative value of the two works is particularly strong. He 
says :}— 





1 «Abhandlung von der Syrischen Sprache, und ihrem Gebrauch ; nebst dem 
ersten Theil einer Syrischen Chrestomathie. Zweite Auflage, mit Zusiitzen.’ 
Gottingen. 1786. 
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‘ But how ‘mportant would it be if we had a greater number of entire 
Syriac works on history. [ will only mention one, of which we possess a 
portion in Arabic extracts, and a Latin translation of them. Gregorius 
Abulpharagius, whose “ Historia Dynastiarum” Ed. Pocock, published 
with a Latin translation, has hitherto been one of the chief sources of 
Oriental history. .... But the book was originally written in Syriac, and 
was called a Chronicle. The Arabic is a mere translation, or to speak 
more correctly, a mere hasty abridgement of it, prepared by Bar Hebraeus 
himself, at the request of some Arabians, and to which he did not, it 
appears, devote more than a month. But this translation by no means 
supersedes the utility of the Syriac original. For this consists of three 
parts, entitled by Assemanni :— 

* “1, A Chronicle of the Scripture Patriarchs and Kings. 

* «2, A Chronicle of the Jacobite Patriarchs of Antioch. 

* «3, A Chronicle of the Primates, Patriarchs, and Maphrians of the 
East.” 

‘Of these the last portion is entirely omitted in the Arabic, . . . nor is 
the first preserved entire. How great would be the gain to Asiatic history, 
which in the Middle Ages is much interwoven with European, especially 
Byzantine, as well as with the Crusades and Russian history, if we could 
read this author in the original. He is, of all the Syriac writers known to 
us, by far the most learned. His History was enriched with materials 
gathered from places now under the dominion of ignorance, and derived 
from the treasures of ancient libraries, apparently long since destroyed, 
particularly from the Syriac, Arabic, and Persian writings in the archives 
at Maruga, in the province of Adorbigan Gregory B. H. lived in a 
period of the greatest interest, viz. from A. D. 1226—1286, under the great 
Tatar monarch Hulaku (Holagou); and as his forefathers survived the 
conquest of Jenghiz Khan, so he survived the destruction of the Khalifat 
by Hulaku, a brother of Mangou Being Primate, he had the honour 
of being received by this great king, whose name, to the disgrace of histo- 
rians, is unknown to many of them.’ 


Such is the opinion of a very competent judge, J. D. Michaelis, 
the author of the ‘Commentaries on the Laws of, Moses,’ and 
the ‘Introduction to the New Testament,’—two Books which, 
though they are very questionable in their principles, are full of 
erudition. 

The value of the Syriac text is even yet hardly appreciated, 
because it is known to us only (except in MS.) in a very corrupt 
condition. The learned Von Hammer (Fundgruben des Orients, 
v. p. 346) denies indeed that the Arabic is a mere hasty abridge- 
ment, and Bernstein considers it a revised and corrected edition 
of the first part of the Syriac Chronicle ; but, after all, it is an 
historical fact that he was not employed more than a month on 
the translation, and there is no question that it is, in many 
places, considerably abridged. It is true, also, on the other hand, 
that some portions of the history are enlarged, but it happens to 
be in those parts where the subject-matter interests Europeans 
the least. As he composed his Arabic edition for the use of 
Mohammedans, he inserted fuller accounts of Scripture matter 
and Roman History, as these were things of which they were 
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likely to be rather ignorant ; and he retrenched the history of the 
Khalif Hakem and of Saladin, because the Arabic reader was 
— too well acquainted with this part of history to need 
his aid. 

It has been intimated that the work in Syriac consists of two, 
or rather of three parts. These are :— 

1. The General History. 

2. The Ecclesiastical History, divided into two portions. 

The former of these divisions has been edited in Arabic b 
Pocock, and in Syriac by Bruns and Kirsch; the latter is still 
unpublished. 

As the author himself is not very extensively known to 
English readers, it may be convenient if we give a brief sum- 
mary of his life, drawn from his own most interesting auto- 
biography, which is found in the second volume of Assemanni’s 
‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis.’ Indeed the sketch of his life prefixed to 
Pocock’s edition of the Chronicle is almost ludicrous, for its je- 
juneness and its inaccuracy. Pocock draws his information chiefly 
from Arabic writers, which accounts for the manner in which he 
speaks of the works of this author. He tells us that he wrote 
many books, but none of them were known to Pocock except the 
‘ Historia Dynastiarum’ and a Syriac Grammar. He also states 
that Abulfarage! is reported to have died an apostate and a 
Mohammedan,—a tradition which Pocock refutes with some 
hesitation, although we must regard it in much the same light as 
we should look upon a respectable Hindoo scandal, that Bisho 
Heber had died a convert to the faith of Brahma,’ Indeed, 
nothing can show more completely how ignorant our great 
Oriental scholars of the seventeenth century were of Syriac, than 
the explanation given by Pocock of the title borne by Abulfarage, 
viz. the ‘ Maphrian of the East.’ This title—though it is as 
recognised a phrase for the second dignity in the Jacobite 
Church, as ‘ Metropolitan of England’ * is for the Archbishop of 
York—Pocock informs us means the ‘ Oriental Teacher.’ 





' The word is so differently spelt in different authors that one hardly knows how 
to recognise it under its various disguises. Abu'lfaradsch, Abu’lfaraj, Abu’lfarage, 
Abulpharage, &c. are all found; and as we must adopt one, we have selected 
that which is most in accordance with common usage, though not the most 
correct. 

? Assemanni supposes Pocock to have been misled by confusing our author with 
another Abufarage commemorated by Ibn Chalikan, B. O. vol. ii. p. 266. It is of 
little importance whether the assertion arose from such a mistake or not. The 
simple statement of the fact, without an indignant refutation of it, testifies the 
general ignorance of Syriac literature prevalent even among the literary giants of 
those days. The means of studying it were not accessible until Assemanni had 
published his ‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis.’ 
te 4 As contrasted with ‘ Metropolitan of all England’ for the Archbishop of Can- 

rbury. 
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Abulfarage was born in the year 1537 of the Greek era (by 
which the Syriac writers commonly reckon), and this corre- 
sponds with a.p. 1226. His father was a Jewish physician, 
named Aaron, from which circumstance he derives the patro- 
nymics by which he is often designated, of Bar-Hebreeus and 
Bar-Aaron. The notices of his youth are scanty, but he has given 
us full particulars of his episcopal life ; and as the private memoirs 
of an Oriental Primate of the thirteenth century are not of 
every-day occurrence, the details of daily life and ecclesiastical 
history which they present contain some novelty and considerable 
interest. It must be premised that Abulfarage was of the sect 
of Monophysites or Jacobites. The highest dignity, among 
these sectarians was that of Patriarch, but next to the Patriarch 
. was the Primate or Metropolitan, whose proper title in Syriac is 
Maphrian or Mafrian,—a dignity to which our author finally 
attained. The period at which he was elected to this high office 
was a stormy season for the Christians in the East. Bagdad and 
Aleppo, as well as the greater portion of Syria, had been torn by 
convulsions, and the Mohammedans of Assyria had come with a 
fell swoop on the Christians of those regions only to make way 
for a still more devastating expedition under the Tatars. 

‘The Church,’ observes Abulfarage, ‘remained desolate and 
‘ widowed for six years; for before the death of Salibo the 
* Mafrian, it had been deprived of the Patriarch also for three 
‘ years.’ ecclesiastical affairs were then in rather a perplexing 
condition in those regions. The dignitaries of the Church (or 
Churches, for there were the Orthodox Church, the Monophysite 
Sect, &c.) were obliged to ask for a confirmation of their office 
at the hands of the Tatar monarch, then called by them ‘the 
King of Kings!’ The monarch, however, to whom Abulfarage 
was referred in these affairs, appears to have conducted himself 
in a gentlemanly and kind manner. The condition of the Church 
is thus described :— 


‘ At the time of the death of Ignatius, called also Salibo the Mafrian, 
these districts were much disturbed. Bagdad was desolate, then Aleppo, 
then Bethnahrin (Mesopotamia). And after this the Mohammedans of 
Assyria rose against the Christians, and destroyed them, And after a short 
time the Tatars came and killed the Mohammedans, and a general slaughter 
ensued.’ 


Notwithstanding this depressed and depressing condition, a 
synod of Jacobite Bishops met to elect a Patriarch and a Mafrian ; 
and our author was the person selected for the latter dignity. 
This occurred in the year of the Greeks 1575 (i.e. A.D. 1264). 
His consecration was tse a short time in consequence of the 
troubled state of the country, but in due time he was installed 
in his new dignity. The Mafrian now prepared, with his eccle- 
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siastical superior, the Patriarch, to visit ‘the King of Kings,’ 
i.e. Holagou or Hulaku (as he is called in these volumes), the 
ehief of the Tatars ; or, as one might say, the Great Mogul, from 
whom each of them received a diploma of confirmation. Some 
curious details are given in this portion of the autobiography of 
Abulfarage, as to the terms on which the rival sects conducted 
their affairs in the East at this season; but as they are scarcel 
of sufficient interest to justify quotation, we shall simply cue 
that they appear to be highly creditable to the Christian mode- 
ration and temper of all parties. 

We must, however, contrive to make room for the following 
amusing account of 


‘THE MANAGEMENT OF A REFRACTORY BISHOP. 

‘ And in that year one Simeon, called also Bar-Kalig, who was Bishop of 
the city Tus in Khorassan, received an appointment from Mar Dencha, the 
Catholicus and Metropolitan of China; but as he showed symptoms of 
rebellion against the Catholicus before he set out for his see, the Catholicus 
sent for him, and having brought him to Asna, a city of Badurbigan, he 
despoiled him of all his property, and incarcerated him at once in the con- 
vent of Mar Abraham, in the suburbs of the city. From this he contrived 
to escape, and fled to the mountains, when he was brought back by some 
mountaineers, The Catholicus then confined him to his cell, and in a few 
days he died, as well as all the monks and bishops who were with him. 
And many various opinions were circulated as to the cause of his death,’ 


Such was the mode of dealing with a refractory Bishop in 
Syria during the thirteenth century. We are not exactly in- 
formed as to the amount of his insubordination, but the whole 
circumstances indicate rather a stringent code of ecclesiastical 
discipline. We apprehend that under a prelate of Mar Dencha’s 
disposition, no Synod of Exeter would have been held. 

This is, however, a mere episode in our ae We remark, 
that the labours of Abulfarage in executing the duties of his new 
dignity, were incessant. He was perpetually travelling—and 
there were then no railroads—from Mosul to Bagdad, or from 
Bagdad to Edessa ; occasionally making his salaam to the Great 
Mogul, as he happened to cross his path, ordaining deacons and 
= and consecrating bishops, restoring decayed churches and 

uilding new ones, and, lastly, by way of variety, delivering a 
course of lectures on the Elements of Euclid, and the Almagest 
of Ptolemy! This amount of work is, as our American friends 
say, ‘a pretty good stroke of business.’ These labours and the 
poverty of his see would, we think, almost satisfy the clamours 
of those atrabilious Church reformers, Mr. Horsman and Sir 
Benjamin Hall. He appears also to have been a man of most 
disinterested spirit —— we beg the pardon of Church reformers 
for supposing that a Christian Bishop can be disinterested !—and 
x2 
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he died, as one might expect, as poor as a Church mouse. He 
has placed on record a reply which he made when suspected of 
desiring the dignity of Patriarch. His language is so cha- 
racteristic and so p Mla that we will quote this apologetic 
passage. It appears that on the death of Mar a, A.D. 1282, 
some intrigues took place which Abulfarage wholly discouraged ; 
and as some ecclesiastical ordinances had been broken, he would 
not receive the deputation sent to him by the guilty parties, on 
which a report appears to have been spread that he was displeased 


at not being appointed Patriarch himself. These suspicions gave 
rise to the following passage, in a letter addressed by Abulfarage 
to Philoxenus :— 





‘ Think not that I have the slightest desire to be made Patriarch, and 
that for this reason I have refused [to receive these deputations]. For He 
who searches the heart, knows that in me not a single member exists which 
desires this dignity, and I can assign many reasons for this repugnance. 
First, that almost forty years have elapsed since I received the grade of the 
episcopate, twenty years of which have been passed in the East, and 
twenty in the West. And I am satiated with this dignity. Wherefore 
I desire peace and quiet, and a tranquil life, and the end and the consum- 
mation promised to men of peace! And secondly, that in this my Eastern 
episcopate there has been by the mercy of God great tranquillity, and — 
nothing has been wanting in it to me, that I should fly from it, as my 
predecessors have done! Even though our times have been disturbed, the 
extreme quiet which has marked my episcopate has been conceded to no 
other. And thirdly, even suppose that I had any desire, like other men, 
for the Patriarchate, now that the Presidency of the West has so long been 
desolated, how could any such desire remain under its present circum- 
stances? Would it be a desire for Antioch? that would be sorrow and 
weeping for me! Would it be the priestly care of Guma, where not an 
inhabitant remains? or of Bercea? or of Mabug? or of Calonicus? or 
Edessa and Haran? which are all deserted, or the seven dioceses round 
Melitene, where not an inhabitant remains? Lacabene forsooth! and 
Archa, Kalisma, Semcha, Claudia, and Gargara! From these circumstances 
it is clear that my remonstrance proceeds from your reprehensible conduct, 
and not from my ambition, 1 have only remonstrated because you have 
acted in this matter witheut the consent of the East and the West,’ 


There is a touching dignity and earnestness about this 
language which go to the heart, and the graphic description 
which it includes of the condition of the East at that season is 
not without its value and interest. The miserable picture of 
desolation which this extract discloses must strike the mind of 
every reader; and it is a very remarkable fact, that in those 
regions where speculative errors about the doetrine of the Blessed 
Trinity have most prevailed, there the course of events has led 
— extinction of the Christian faith, and the substitution of 
slam 

_The remaining portions of this autobiography are full of 
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interest; but as our chief object is to call attention to some 
passages from the Chronicle of Abulfarage, we cannot enlarge 
much upon the details of the author's life. It appears that the 
Tatar monarchs occasionally numbered a Christian lady, or at 
least a convert to Christianity, among their wives. Thus Da- 
chuskotan is called the faithful or the believing wife of Hulaku. 
We read also of the faithful Queen Binacatona, in A.p. 1284, 
who assisted the Mafrian in the adornment of a church which 
he built in the fortress of Bartela! She sent for two painters 
from Constantinople to adorn it—‘ stupendous artists,’ as Abul- 
farage informs us. A little incident which occurred is worth 
narrating in the present day, which does not differ, in some 
important matters, from the times of Abulfarage. It appears 
that the church in question, being built in honour of a cele- 
brated saint, viz. St. John Barnagore, it was deemed advisable 
to enshrine his reliques there. But the priests and monks who 
were sent to disinter them, were unable to find them; and they 
learned from a dream, that unless the Mafrian should come him- 
self, the reliques would not be found. To this the Mafrian gave 
a decided negative, as he gave no credence to the story of the 
dream; but his convictions were destined to be shaken. ‘ He 
‘fasted and prayed in entire solitude from Friday night to Sunday 
‘night, the 23 Tisri, and after the prayer of that night he saw 
‘a bright boy, who said to him, “The reliques are under the 
‘ancient Thronos,”’ &c. It is unnecessary to pursue this nar- 
rative, which ends, as all such narratives, whether Greeco-schis- 
matical or Roman Catholic, invariably end, by the finding of 
the reliques in the very spot thus preternaturally indicated. 
This is quite natural, and it may be as natural, but it certainly 
is not a little amusing, to find that Assemanni, ‘the slave of the 
Vatican,’ as Gibbon somewhere designates him, quietly tells us 
that the reliques were no doubt previously deposited there, for 
the purpose of palming off a spurious miracle on the faithful! 
About the age of sixty, in the midst of all his honourable and 
useful labours of love, the hand of death arrested his career, and 
the closing scene of his life is very graphically placed before us 
by his brother’s pen. After finishing the Arabic translation of 
his Chronicle within three or four pages, he was seized with 
fever at Maruga. The physicians prescribed for him, and ur- 
gently entreated him to take the medicines they had ordered ; 
but he 
‘ refused, for he said that his time was now come, and medicine would 
be of no avail. Although he was strong as a lion, and his body was in 


that year stronger and more agreeable in temperament than ever, yet in 
three days he was so weakened by the fever, that when he asked for writing 
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materials in order to make some final arrangements relative to his cell and: 
his disciples, he was unable to make use of them. Still he asked for them 
every two or three hours, and rubbed his right hand against his left, and 
said, “My strength is departed, and has failed!” ‘Thou hast deluded 
me, and hast denied me the destiny to die and be buried by the bishops, 
the monks, the priests, and the deacons, over whom I have presided twenty- 
two years! Thou hast withdrawn me from death, but this withdrawal has 
not availed me. Now, therefore, be strengthened and take courage! Weep 
not nor mourn as if some new thing had happened.” These and similar 
words of consolation he addressed to those around him in cheerfulness all 
day. And at the same time he called to Said, the deacon and physician, 
saying, “ Write what I am about to utter!” And this was the beginning 
of his words, “‘ The son of man, like grass are his days, and like the flower 
of the field he buds!” Then after making some arrangements about vest- 
ments, he gave his disciples this command, “ Remain in love, and separate 
not from one another, for when you are assembled in love I shall be among 
you!” His attendants tore their garments, and threw dust upon their 
heads, until nine o’clock at night; but he ceased not to speak to them ina 
cheerful and encouraging tone, till at last, in the midst of this exhibition of 
Christian calmness and cheerfulness, “he was extinguished as a lamp, 
glorious and shining, and a great pillar of the weak and infirm people of 
the Jacobites!” He departed thus to his Lord on Tuesday, 30th Tammuz, 
in the year 1597, i.e, A.D, 1285," ! 


Thus died Abulfarage, or Gregory Bar-Hebreus, the chief 
ornament of Syriac literature; a man of vast attainments for the 
period in which he flourished, a zealous, earnest Christian bishop, 
an ornament and blessing to his country and his age. 

One more personal anecdote is worth recording, to show the 
sway which judicial astrology then exercised over the minds of 
the greatest men, especially in the East. The very last page of 
Abulfarage’s own Memoirs—the very thread which is taken up 
and continued by his brother—is occupied with a prediction of 
his own death, in the following remarkable terms :— 

‘In the year 1597 of the Greeks, which was the sixtieth year of the age 
of the Matrian, he presaged his death, for he said, “ In the year in which 
Saturn and Jove were in conjunction in Aquarius I was born; and after 
twenty years, when they were again in conjunction in Libra, I was conse- 
crated bishop, and after twenty years, when they were in conjunction in 
Gemini, the office of Mafrian was intrusted to me; and after twenty years, 
when they are again in conjunction in Aquarius, [ think I shall depart out 
of the world:” for he said, “Oh net of ages! in the year 1537 thy net 
caught me, and I think in the year 1597 I shall be no longer in thee!’’’ 


The ink with which these words were written could scarcely 
be dry, when he was seized with this fatal disease, the progress and 





1 This is translated literally from the Syriac, but there is some difficulty about 
the date. It appears from Sir H, Nicolas (Chronology of History), that the 30th 
July in a.p. 1285 fell on a Monday. In a.p. 1286 the same day of the month 
fell on a Tuesday. Bernstein (Ankiindigung, &e. p. 17) places the death of Abul- 
farage in a.p. 1286 ; and we are inclined to believe, from other reasons, that this 
is correct. 
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result of. which is so simply and touchingly told by Barsuma, 
his brother. 

While we praise so highly this author, we are not blind to the 
importance of the great doctrines on which his views were 
heterodox. But we feel that great allowances are to be made 
for him, in consequence of the age in which he lived, and the 
circumstances of the Church in his day. And we believe, also, 
that the divergence of this class of sectarians from the true faith 
has been exaggerated by the use of indefinite language. It is 
necessary to make this statement in commenting on the life of 
Abulfarage ; but having once called attention to the circumstance, 
we shall advert to it no more. 

We do not feel disposed to give a list of this author’s works, 
as they are very numerous, and the mere recital of their titles 
would give no adequate notion of their contents. For instance, 
one of his treatises is entitled ‘The Business of Businesses, viz. 
Physics and Theology ;’ and another, ‘The Book of the Apple 
of the Eye, Logic.’ “Dat the one great work which has achieved 
for him a more than European reputation, is the celebrated 
Syriac Chronicle to which we have already alluded. Thos« 
who have lifted the ponderous volume in which the works oi 
Abulfarage are contained, now in the Bodleian Library, will 
have some notion of the extent, if not of the variety, of his 
lucubrations. The amiable librarian of that splendid storehouse 
of literary treasures, in entrusting us with the volume for the 
— of reference, intimated that, valuable as it was, he had 
ess misgivings in leaving that volume in the hand of a stranger 
than almost any other, for it was quite clear that no person but 
a descendant of Hercules could run away with it. 

Having thus traced the life of the author, we now direct the at- 
tention of our readers to his principal work, which Dr. Bernstein, 
as will be seen from the announcement at the head of this article, 
a few years ago proposed to re-edit. That intention, however, as 
we have said, he soon abandoned in favour of Dr. Tullberg, who 
had undertaken to assist him in editing the ecclesiastical portion 
of the Chronicle. Dr. Tullberg was in England shortly after 
Bernstein had given his collections for the other portion into his 
hands, and he was in connexion with some Oriental scholars at 
Oxford. But for some time we regret to state that we have been 
able to gain no tidings of the progress of this new edition. The 
specimen itself, though it only extends to three pages, is so 
beautiful in its typography, and so rich in historical illustration, 
that we feel extremely tantalized by the prospect of so admirable 
an edition, and sadly vexed by the fear that our hopes of seeing 
it executed may, after all, be destined to be disappointed. It is 
to be siguetted that Bernstein himself should have given up 
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the plan. He is admirably — for the task. He is 
not only the best Syriac scholar of the day, but he has be- 
stowed great attention on this author; and he has shown his 
great knowledge of the language, and his skill as an editor, in 
his new edition of Kirsch’s Chrestomathy. He has added 
considerably to the extracts in that volume; his preface is 
admirable, and the Lexicon is the best Syriac Lexicon as yet 
ublished, The tact is, that a really good Syriac Lexicon is a 
tor near in our literature. That of Castell was admirable 
for the time in which it was written, but it is adapted to little 
more than the study of the Bible in Syriac. The edition of 
that Lexicon by Michaélis is a great improvement on all pre- 
ceding Lexicons, but it is wholly insufficient for the require- 
ments of the present day, because it is only calculated for the 
Syriac Bible, and the ‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis’ of Assemanni. 
The means of improving this Lexicon are to be found in the 
Glossaries to the Chrestomathies which have appeared at various 
times in Germany. The Chrestomathy of Michaélis was, we 
believe, the earliest of these useful publications ; but the Glossary 
which was to accompany it was not published by Michaélis 
himself; in fact, it did not see the light till 1829, when a very 
able Syriac scholar, Doépke, finding that most of the copies of 
the Chrestomathy remained unsold, composed an admirable 
Glossary for it, and added some very valuable critical notes 
upon the text of the Syriac extracts. The next Chrestomathy 
which was published was that of Kirsch, in 1789; and this has 
served as a foundation to almost all succeeding works of the 
same kind, for the compilers have generally contented themselves 
with repeating the same extracts which Kirsch made with great 
judgment from the Chronicle of Abulfarage, and accompanying 
them by a few passages drawn from other sourees. These re- 
marks apply to the Chrestomathies of Oberleitner, Rédiger, &c. ; 
but those of Michaélis, Tychsen, Seyffarth, and Hahn, form an 
exception to this general rule. Seyffarth and Hahn conjointly 
published a very valuable selection from the Hymns of Ephrem 
yrus, and accompanied the hymns with good notes, and an 
excellent Glossary. But by far the best Syriac Lexicon which 
has yet been published, is that appended by Bernstein to his 
new edition of Kirsch, in three octavo volumes, two of which 
are devoted to the Glossary.'. From a careful comparison of 





1 Cardinal Wiseman has alluded to the defects of Syriac Lexica in the Preface 
to his ‘ Hore Syriace.’ We should be glad to know what the learned Cardinal 
meant by one sentence in that portion of the Preface. After stating that he is only 
exhibiting a specimen of the deficiencies of existing Lexica, and after declaring he 
is well aware how much labour a new Lexicon would require, he proceeds thus :— 
‘ Accedit preeterea Castelliani operis preestantia, quod quidem te emendaturum, 
yix sperare potes, nisi integrum incudi reddere audeas; at quot libras in uno viro 
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these Glossaries, and asearch through the later publications of 
Mr. Cureton, a very admirable Syriac Lexicon might be formed; 
but the labour would be great, and the reward—nil / 

We now proceed to give some extracts from the great work of 
Abulfarage—his Syriac Chronicle. We have before stated 
that it consists of three parts— 

1. The Dynasties—a Civil Chronicle from Adam to A.D. 1286. 

2. An Ecclesiastical History, which falls into two divisions. 

(1.) A Catalogue and Chronicle of the Patriarchs of Antioch, 
called by this author the Pontiffs of the West. 

(2.) A Catalogue and Chronicle of the Primates, Patriarchs, 
and Mafrians of the East. 

The two latter divisions have never yet seen the light, and 
are known only by the extracts from them printed in Assemanni, 
B.O. The portion of Ecclesiastical History to which they refer 
is very obscure; and if Dr. Tullberg perseveres in his plan of 
publishing this work, much light may probably be thrown on 
many difficult points. Indeed, it is so obscure, that Renaudot, 
a man of considerable learning, pronounced it incapable of being 
illustrated by native writers. But our business lies with the 
Civil Chronicle; and the ‘ Historia Dynastiarum,’ so far from 
exhausting the interest which attaches to this part of the work, 
only enhances it. The savoury pieces of information which 
Abulfarage reserves for his Christian auditory, are precisely those 
which prove most interesting to European readers, and to them 
we now invite especial attention. 

The most remarkable of the portions omitted in the Arabic are 
the pranks of the Khalif Hakem—the founder of the Druses— 
and the account given of Richard Coeur de Lion and Saladin. 
One of the most interesting parts of the narrative common to 
both, 1s the history given of the Tatar and Mogul empire. 

Hakem—the celebrated founder of the races man 
respectable potentates of the East, rejoiced in a variety of epi- 
thets, sani % make a compositor’s hair stand on end, from 
sheer dread of ever a them in type in a readable form. His 
full title as given * Sylvestre de Sacy is, Hakem Beamrillah 
Abou Ali Mansour. The strange proceedings of this Khalif of 
Egypt were not, we believe, till very lately at all worthily com- 





requirit hujusmodi coeptum Augeanum Herculis laborem vincens!’ Did the 
learned Professor of Oriental languages (as the Cardinal then was) just dash off 
this sentence in allusion to Juvenal’s 


‘Expende Annibalem, quot libras in duce summo 
Invenies ?’ 


without the remotest notion of its meaning? If he did, it would not be altogether 
unlike some of his later literary exploits. 
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memorated in English. We do not remember meeting with any 
account of this remarkable man which gives any notion of the 
events of his life, till we saw some time ago a very entertaining 
little volume lately published, entitled the ‘ Modern Syrians.’ A 
very meagre account of Hakem is indeed to be found in the only 
work of Volney of which one can speak in terms of commenda- 
tion—his ‘ Travels in Syria.’ He was a shrewd observer ; and 
his picture of Palestine, intended to bring discredit on Holy 
Writ, only serves to confirm some of its most striking predictions : 
and that too, by the most valuable of all testimony, the evidence 
of a hostile witness. His lucubrations on Ancient History are 
contemptible ; but he introduces occasionally into his Travels a 
tolerable summary of interesting portions of Oriental History, 
derived from Arabic writers. Among these is his ‘ History of 
the Druses, with a slight Biographical Sketch of Hakem.’ The 
latter is, however, so brief as hardly to form an exception to the 
general silence of English literature as to Hakem. The Druses 
are so interesting to Oriental students, that Sylvestre de Sacy— 
the greatest French authority in regard to the Semitic languages 
—did not consider his time misemployed when devoted to an 
elaborate publication designed to illustrate their origin and his- 
tory, of which the Life of Hakem forms one of the most con- 
siderable portions. His chief authorities are the Arabic writers, 
especially Macrizi, El-Makin, &c.; but, it must be remembered, 
that Abulfarage lived at least a century nearer to the period in 
which Hakem flourished, than Macrizi, the primary Arabic source 
of information. 

The Fatimite Khalifs having transferred the seat of sove- 
reignty to Cairo, the third Prince of that dynasty was Hakem. 
He is described by Gibbon as a ‘ frantic youth,’ and Volney calls 
him ‘one of the most extraordinary princes of whom history 
has preserved the memory.’ Volney adds, ‘ He compelled the 
‘ Jews and Christians to abjure their religion, and then permitted 
‘ them to resume it. He prohibited the making slippers for women, 
‘ to prevent them from coming out of their houses. He burnt one- 
‘half of Cairo for his diversion, while his soldiers pillaged the 
‘other. Not contented with these extravagant actions, he forbade 
‘the pilgrimage to Mecca, fasting, and the five prayers; and at 
‘length carried his madness so far, as to desire to pass for God 
‘himself.’ This outline of his conduct is rather amply illustrated 
by the Syriac Chronicle of Abulfarage, and we now proceed to 
give a few extracts, which, we believe, have never before appeared 
in our own language. We have translated them directly from 
the Syriac; or, rather, have slightly altered them from a literal 
translation which we made some years ago. 

His reign began in the year of the Hejira 386, or a.p. 996; 
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and his frolics began very soon after his accession to power. 
One of his first amusements was, a persecution of the Christians 
and Jews, in a fit of indignation against the former for the im- 

sture of the miraculous fire at Easter. The account of Abul- 
loan is circumstantial and curious. It is as follows :— 


‘At that season Hakem issued his commands, and the Church of the 
Resurrectign in Jerusalem was utterly destroyed, and its furniture entirely 
despoiled. A thousand churches in his dominions were destroyed at the 
same time. He ordered proclamations to be made that honours should be 
bestowed on every Christian who would embrace Islam, while those who 
refused should be subjected to insult, and bear a cross upon their necks ; 
while the Jews who refused should also carry on their necks the likeness 
of the head of a calf, in remembrance of that which they worshipped in 
the wilderness. They were forbidden to wear rings on the right hand, or ride 
on horseback or on mules, and only permitted to ride on asses with humble 
saddles and wooden stirrups. All who refused to submit to these indig- 
nities, were ordered to gather together their goods and depart into some 
place under the dominion of the Franks. On the promulgation of this 
decree, many by night abjured Christianity ; while others, who submitted 
to wear the cross, made that of gold and ornamented their saddles with 
mahogany. When this came to Hakem’s ears, he ordained that the cross 
should be of wood and four pounds in weight, ordering that those who 
infringed this regulation should suffer death; while he commanded the 
Jews to carry round their necks a wooden beli! of six pounds weight, and 
that whenever they went to the bath they should bind smaller metal bells 
upon their necks to separate them from the Mohammedans. This perse- 
cution took its origin from the hatred of a certain man towards the 
Christians, he having reported to Hakem that the Christians, when they 
assemble to celebrate the Passover in the Temple in Jerusalem,’ deceive the 
Prefect of the Church. They anoint, according to his account, with oil of 
balsamon the iron chain by which the lamp is suspended over the Sepulchre ; 
and when the Moslem Governor seals the door of the Sepulchre, they, from 
the roof, set fire to the top of the iron chain, and the light runs down to the 
lamp and ignites it; but the Christians begin to sing Kupse éAénoor, and weep 
until they see the light that descends from heaven on the Sepulchre, by 
which they are confirmed in their faith. This persecution continued till within 
ashort time of Hakem's death, when he repented of what he had done, and 
gave commandment that those who had abjured their faith should return to 
its profession, and he entreated the Christians to rebuild their churches, and 
those who had fled he requested to return again to their houses.’ 


There is much which is curious in this extract, but the most 
remarkable part of it is evidently the account given of the 
Easter fire. We have here the view taken of this imposture by 
a Mohammedan in the eleventh century, reported by a Christian 
Bishop of the twelfth. One can hardly fail to call to mind, and 





'The best Syriac authoritiesare rather at fault in the explanation of this passage 
—the literal translation of which would be ‘a stump in the likeness of the hand 
ofa bell.’ But what is exactly intended by ‘the hand of a bell,’ they do not know ; 
perhaps some author, as yet unedited, may use the word ‘hand’ in a passage 
which would give a clue to its meaning here. 

? i.e. to celebrate Easter in the Church of the Resurrection. 
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apply to this disgraceful trick of the ecclesiastical Greeks of 
the present day, the remark which Mons. Roque, at Athens, 
used to make in comparing the Athenians of the present day 
with their classical ancestors: ‘Monsieur, ils sont la méme 
canaille qu’ils étaient au temps de Themistocles.’ The trick is 
performed, however, in the present day, with rather more attempt 
at concealment in the machinery. But this passage, at all 
events, is a contribution towards the history of this imposture, 
and is the more curious because it is one of the portions of the 
Syriac Chronicle omitted in the Arabic abridgement. 

Our next extract will also be derived from the same part of 
Abulfarage, being a description of rather an exciting scene in 
Bagdad. To those of our readers who can remember a Gown 
and Town row in Cambridge, the account will suggest some 
reflections on the identity of man’s nature in all ages and 
localities. Where there is a body of men separated from the 
ordinary population of a place, either by privileges, profession, 
or faith, there is a mass of inflammable matter which it requires 
only a small spark to ignite. We need look no further for an 
illustration, than to the accounts of the insurrection of the Mo- 
hammedans of Bombay, which occurred a few years ago. We 
proceed now to give a brief account of a 


* STREET RIOT IN BAGDAD, 


‘In the 403d year of the Mohammedans (A.D. 1011), died the wife of 
Abunatzar, the son of Israel, the Christian lawyer in Bagdad. They raised 
her on a bier in the day time with a cross and lights, while old men and 
monks, and female mourners weeping, preceded her with cymbals. A Mo- 
hammedan being incensed at this, threw a stone at the bier, and the servants 
of an eminent Emir, who surrounded the bier as guards, smote the Moham- 
medan with the sword, and there was an awful riot in Bagdad, and many 
of the Christians and Mohammedans were killed, while Abunatzar, the 
husband of the deceased lady, fled to the house of a great man; nor was 
the tumult appeased till he had been taken and dragged to the palace of 
the Caliph, He was imprisoned a short time, and then released, to the 
great joy of the Christians,’—4éu//. p, 216, 


Although recorded in the midst of the memoirs of Hakem, 
this incident, occurring at Bagdad, had of course nothing to do 
with the eccentricities of that Khalif. But his vagaries are so 
strange, that one hardly knows which to select as the most cha- 
racteristic. It seems that he had a very bad opinion of the 
ladies of Cairo, and employed a body of female spies to make 
him acquainted with all their intrigues. This system of espionage 
led him occasionally to send his guards with some of the eunuchs 
of the palace to call at certain houses, to order the immediate 
appearance of certain ladies, whose names had been reported to 
him as guilty of grave indiscretion. No matter what their rank 
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might be, they must a el at this formidable summons. When 
a sufficient number of these unhappy victims had been collected, 
five perchance, or ten—for the Rhalit was, as the Irish say, 
‘none of your dirty, exact kind of people’—they were quietly 
sunk in the Nile! Not content wit this reign of terror, the 
ladies were strictly confined to the house, and their most natural 
amusement, shopping, abominably curtailed. The dealers who 
went from house to house with tapes and bobbins, and other 
implements of female industry, were ordered to play bo-peep at 
the doors of females; the ladies were to open the doom but to 
take care that neither their hands nor their faces could be seen! 
The articles they wanted were to be thrust into the doors on a 
kind of spoon, with a long handle, which was also to serve for 
the export of the price, as well as for the import of the store. 
But even this indulgence was only obtained after representations 
of the serious evils which the strict blockade of the doors had 
actually entailed on widows and single ladies, who had neither 
husband nor brother to send out to do their shopping for them. 
It is represented as having nearly caused the starvation of several 
of the lilies of Cairo. After this narrative, we can hardly 
wonder at the practical joke played upon Hakem, by placing 
a female figure made of aeanden in the line of his evening 
rounds. When he ordered his guards to despatch the contu- 
macious woman, as he was expected to do, they discovered the 
imposture, and found a trimming libel in the hand of the figure, 
which incensed Hakem beyond measure. The libellous docu- 
ment contained charges of licentiousness against his maiden 
sister, and Hakem immediately determined that he would take 
signal vengeance on the people of Cairo for this impertinence. 
He ordered therefore his guards to slay every Egyptian whom 
they met, to plunder the houses, and set fire to the streets; in 
short, to make an onslaught upon the city, to which we have 
scarcely any parallel, unless some of the scenes in the various 
Revolutions of modern France may be considered worthy to 
stand by its side. 

The circumstances of Hakem’s death are involved in consider- 
able mystery. Sylvestre de Sacy does not appear to give full 
credence to the narrative of Abulfarage, because he has adopted 
a different version of the affair. But we cannot fail to repeat 
that Abulfarage is a more ancient authority by a century than 
the most eminent Arabic writers, to whom De Sacy gives 
greater weight.’ We shall therefore state very fully the view 





De Sacy refers so slightly to the Syriac Chronicle at all, that if one did not 
find it quoted among his authorities, and a positive assurance given that he had 
actually made a translation of every one of those authorities before he began his 
task, one would think that he had overlooked it, or contented himself with 
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taken in the Chronicle. In consequence of the scandalous reports 
contained in the libel found in the hand of the pasteboard 
figure, Hakem was about to order some very unpleasant inves- 
tigations respecting his sister’s conduct. She was entirely 
disinclined to submit to any such indignities, and determined to 
sacrifice the life of her brother. She applied in consequence to 
a nobleman who was under suspicion in the eyes of Hakem ; she 
promised him her hand, and a share in the regency, which would 
naturally fall into her hands during the minority of her nephew, 
then a child. Hakem was a strict believer in judicial astrology, 
and the story proceeds thus :— 

‘ Hakem’s sister having overcome the scruples of this nobleman, he said 
to her, “Instruct me now in the mode by which we may effect our pur- 
pose.” ‘My brother,” she replied, “constantly visits alone the summit 
of a hill by night, to contemplate the stars ; and in his horoscope (nativity, 
literally) it is written, that on a certain night he isin great danger of death; 
but if the danger of that hour shall pass away, he will live for eighty years 
longer! Therefore prepare two of your servants—clever and confidential 
—to waylay him in one of the caverns of the hill, to rash out upon him and 
kill him.” And when that night came, Hakem rode upon his mule up the 
hill, not suffering any one to remain with him on the top of the hill except 
a little boy, and leaving the rest of his servants below the hill. Hakem 
then began to look towards the East; and when he saw Mars rising over 
the horizon, he muttered between his lips, and said, “ Thou hast ascended, 
thou cursed one! thou shedder of blood! The houris come.” As he uttered 
these words the two accomplices sprung upon him, drew a rope round his 
neck, and strangled him; they slew the boy with the sword, and hamstrung 
the mule. The body of Hakem they carried down by the other side of the 
mountain, and took it to his sister, who hid it in the house without being 
perceived, nor was any one conscious of what took place except herself, the 
two murderers, and their master,’ 

Such is the account given of Hakem’s death by Abulfarage ; 
and he adds that his sister immediately accused the murderers, 
and procured their execution, so that she herself might take the 
administration of the government into her own hands, without 
fearing the detection of her crime. Abulfarage then mentions 
some reports concerning his latter days, which had obtained a 
partial belief: first, that he had retired to the desert of Asceto, 
and died as a monk; and secondly, that while Hakem was 
persecuting the Christians, our Lord appeared to him as he had 
done to St. Paul, and from that time he became a believer, and 
retired to the Desert, where he died. He states also, but very 
briefly, Hakem’s profane assumption of the Divine attributes. 
He remarks :— 

‘ It is said that he almost equalled the profaneness of Pharaoh by saying, 
Mine is the Nile, and I made it. (Ezekiel xxix. 3.) And when flatterers came 





the Arabic abridgement. We should be very glad to meet with his translation of 
= portion of the Chronicle, but we do not know in whose hands his papers were 
eft. 
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and addressed to him language such as this, Peace to thee, the solitary and 
the only one, or Peace to thee, who killest and makest alive, who makest rich and 
makest poor, he was delighted with the flattery. In consequence of this, 
one of those flatterers, going up to Mecca aud entering the mosque, struck 
the black stone with a spear, and broke it, exclaiming, Wherefore do ye 
worship and kiss, ye foolish ones! that which can neither profit nor injure you, 
and desert him, who killeth and maketh alive in Egypt ?? 

These are the simple notices afforded of this remarkable 
character in the Syriac Chronicle; but it will be observed that 
this assumption of Divine attributes is very hesitatingly 
assigned to Hakem by Abulfarage, nor does he hint that he 
thus became in any way the leader of a sect. 

Whatever judgment may eventually be passed on the authority 
of this narrative, it appears clearly desirable that, in an historical 
question of so much interest as the origin of the Druses, the 
earliest account of their supposed founder should be duly 
weighed. We do not claim for it any. pre-eminent authority, 
but its actual value has never yet been sufficiently ascertained. 

We should call attention to another portion of the Syriac 
Chronicle, were it not that it has been published with a transla- 
tion into English in the little volume entitled ‘Syriac Reading 
Lessons,’ which has issued within the last few years from the 
press of the Messrs. Bagster :—we mean, the history of Saladin 
and Richard Coeur de Lion, of which scarcely a word is found in 
the ‘ Historia Dynastiarum,’ but which is treated at such length 
in the Syriac that it occupies about ten pages. The circum- 
stances of the Crusade in a ra Richard I. and Philip of France 
fought under the same banners—an occurrence to which no 
parallel has since occurred—are narrated in these pages, but 
more with reference to the sort of intercourse which took place 
between Saladin and Richard, than to. the general history of the 
times. Indeed, Abulfarage was so far misinformed in regard to 
European affairs, that he tells us, ‘it was said that Richard died 
before he reached England.’ But there is one passage which it 
may be worth while to quote, because it relates to a dark trans- 
action, which has sometimes been used to blacken the memory 
of the great English warrior. Even Gibbon, who professes, in 
his text, to disbelieve the slander, insinuates a doubt in his note, 
by stating that the Moslems believed it, and by disputing what 
he is pleased to call the King’s only defence. This transaction 
was the murder of the Marquis of Montserrat, by two emissaries 
of ‘The Old Man of the Mountain.’ They confessed under 
torture, that they were instigated by Richard, and the Moslems 
greedily accepted the calumny. Bohaeddin is cited as the 
authority for this slanderous accusation, but we may quote with 
more confidence the account of a Christian Bishop who lived 
within a short time of the events. He narrates the transaction 
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in the following words, which we shall translate with the most 
scrupulous exactness, preferring in this instance accuracy to 
elegance. ; 

“And when the year 588 of the Mohammedans had arrived, 
‘the Franks went to Askelon, and they began to repair its 
‘buildings. And the Marquis, the Governor of Tyre, because 
‘a disagreement had arisen between him and the King of 
‘England on this account—viz., that it is not right that he 
‘should govern Tyre, and he (the King) wished to take Tyre 
‘from him—promised therefore to Saladin that he would be with 
‘the Mohammedans. And when a message such as this had 
* been sent to Saladin, two men attacked the Marquis as he was 
‘ riding—two Ishmaelites in the dress of monks; and when one 
‘of them had smitten him with a knife, his companion fled to 
‘ the church, which was in the neighbourhood. And the Marquis 
‘having been wounded, they brought him to that church. And 
‘when the Ishmaelite monk, the companion of him who smote 
‘him, saw that he was yet speaking, it happened that he also 
‘rushed upon him in the church, and smote es a second time ; 
‘and he died at once. And those two Ishmaelites, when the 
‘ Franks had taken them and tortured them, said that the King 
‘of England had sent them. And on account of the hatred that 
‘ existed between them, the Franks believed the words of those two 
‘murderers. And it was afterwards discovered that Sinan, the 
‘ chief of the Ishmaelites, had sent them. And the King of England 
. = yre to Count Henry, and he married the wife of the 
‘ Marquis and had intercourse with her, although she was enceinte ; 
‘a deed repugnant to the law.’ 

Such is the evidence as detailed by Abulfarage. The calumny 
is based only on the word.of a murderer, tortured by the enemies 
of the person whom the slander maligns. We know that 
torture will extract almost any confession, and the accusations 
which rest upon that basis are utterly valueless ; but Abulfarage 
speaks of the attribution of the deed to Sinan as an established 
fact, and it seems fairly entitled to that name. 

We have seen in the case of Hakem the extreme importance 
and interest of the information derived from our author, but that 
interest arises chiefly from the character of the individual. The 
portion of his writings to which we invite attention is remarkable, 
not only in regard to the individuals whose history is narrated, 
but for the extensive influence which their government exercised 
on European and general politics—we mean the Tatar Princes. 
The amount of that influence is greater than was suspected even 
a few years ago; fresh discoveries are made at every new search 
into the archives of England and France—the two countries 
of all others the least likely to be affected by Tatar movements. 
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Yet so it is! The researches of Abel Remusat in Paris,’ and of 
Hudson Turner’ in London, have indicated a degree of inter- 
course between these kingdoms and the Tatar emperors of 
which the best informed writers till very lately had scarcely any 
notion, M. Remusat observes that, ‘The Great Mogul Empire, 
‘destined to embrace the whole world, was created in less time 
‘than it ordinarily takes to found and people a city.’ He then 
proceeds to extract from the unpublished treasures of the 
Parisian Library, as well as from all the stores of works, 

ublished long ago, the notices which illustrate the intercourse 

tween these Moguls and the sovereigns of Europe. Of these 
some are direct negotiations between the Tatar princes and the 
States of Europe; others are communications between the 
European sovereigns, which demonstrate the dread which the 
very name of Tatar inspired in the thirteenth century. The 
first occasion on which the Christian powers were confronted 
with the Tatar hordes, was during the irruption made into 
Georgia by the generals of Tuli, the son of Jenghis Khan, 
about the year 1221. The Mohammedan powers had made but 
a slight impression in Georgia under the Khalifs; the Seljuks 
exercised a more powerful, but a transient influence. David 
the Restorer had retaken Teflis, and driven the Moslems beyond 
the Araxes. The Tatar hordes, however, now began to overrun 
the eastern portion of Europe. They took Moscow, and drove 
the King of Hungary before them. The dread of them now 
began to reach France, Germany, and England. Queen Blanche 
said to S. Louis, as we learn from Ivo Narbonensis, ‘ What shall 
‘we do in these sad circumstances?’ ‘My mother,’ replied the 
saintly monarch, ‘ let us be sustained by a heavenly consolation, 
‘because if these fellows whom we call Tartars should come, we 
‘will drive them back to Tartarus, from whence they came.’ 
The Emperor Frederick wrote to Edward I, of England, in the 
same strain, calling them Zartarei, and indicating the appropri- 
ateness of the epithet from the fire and smoke of their advancing 
armies.’ As the name Tatars is an Oriental designation, we 





' See his ‘ Mémoires sur les Relations Politiques des Princes Chrétiens, et parti- 
culigrement des Rois de France avec les Empereurs Mongols: par M. Abel 
Remusat.’ Paris, 1822. 4to. 

? Weallude to a paper on ‘Some Unpublished Notices of the Time of Edward I.,’ 
printed in the Archmological Journal, No. 29, March 1851. We deeply regret 
the loss of this very able archeologist and valuable writer. His ‘ Notices of the 
Domestie Architecture of England previous to the Time of Richard II.’ is a most 
valuable contribution to the architectural literature of the country. , ? 

’ This European dread of the Tatars, and the absurdity of deducing their 
name from Tartarus, are both treated of by Gibbon with his usual sagacity and 
learning, in the able summary of early Tatat history, given in his sixty-fourth 
chapter. The references in that chapter indicat® all the authorities available at 
the time in which Gibbon wrote. 


NO. XC.—N.S. Y 
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cannot compliment either 8. Louis or the Emperor on the ac- 
curacy of their etymology, although we can enter into the feelings 
under which they penned these dire forebodings. Matthew of 
Paris is very full on the subject of these medieval hobgoblins, 
but we are not inclined now to quote largely from his pages. One 
little episode, related with much quaintness by M. Remusat, from 
the account given by some Dominican monks, who went on an 
embassy from Pope Innocent IV. to Batchou-nogan, in the year 
1245, we must briefly indicate. We recommend it as a model 
for modern diplomacy. 

When the Dominicans had an audience of Batchou, Ascelin 
their leader told him that they came from the Pope, the greatest 
of men. The Tatars, feeling their dignity rather insulted, asked 
the Dominicans whether they ‘had never heard that the Khan 
was the Son of Heaven’—a designation which, according to 
M. Remusat, means nothing more than ‘ Emperor,’ but which is 
commonly translated ‘Son of God.’ Ascelin, who was spokes- 
man, assured them that the Pope knew nothing whatever of the 
Khan; and when he refused to prostrate himself, their indig- 
nation was almost uncontrollable ; but it rose to a pitch of perfect 
fury when the Dominicans offered to salute him if he would 
become a Christian. The officers of the Court recommended 
Batchou, on this insult being offered, to flay the ambassadors 
alive, and to send their skins stuffed with straw to the Pope. 
One can almost picture the scene—the fury of the Tatars, and 
the terror of the white-robed monks. But the dramatic interest 
was now at its height, and the ‘ dignus vindice nodus’ had been 
attained ; for the eldest wife of Batchou released the Dominicans 
from their fearful position, and prevented the commission of an 
——— outrage, by hinting at the possibility of reprisals, 
and by suggesting that the Khan himself had been ction 
on a former occasion, when the heart of an ambassador had been 
plucked out. 

The early history of the Tatar monarchy is one in which we 
are not troubled by a superfluity of authentic and early narra- 
tives; and for this reason the latter portion of the Syriac Chro- 
nicle is particularly valuable, Page after page is filled with the 
history of that monarchy, from the time of its origin to the days 
of Hulaku, who was the contemporary of Abulfarage, and per- 
sonally known to him, It is true that among the st oh oa 
monarchs of the multitudinous tribes into which the Tatar nation 
is divided, only a few have achieved an European reputation, 
and become known to the literature and history of the Western 
world, The rest— 

Fortisque Gyas, fortisque Cloanthus— 
although illustrious among their own people and in their own 
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land, are to the Western people pretty much what the aristocracy 
of Krah-winkel, in the Deutschen Kleinstadter, might be to the 
Court of Vienna. The exceptions to that Cimmerian darkness 
owe their immunity from neglect, partly to their own intrinsic 
greatness, —. to their connexion with European politics and 
history. The Khalifat of Bagdad is known to us by so many 
illustrious names that some rays of its glory necessarily fall upon 
the power to which, six hundred years after its establishment b 

the influence of Mohammed, it succumbed. The Khalifat of 
Bagdad, beginning immediately after the decease of Mohammed, 
with Abu Bekr, existed about 626 years, during about 523 of 
which it was in one family, and was finally extinguished by 
Hulaku in A.D. 1258. This latter gentleman—who, like the rest 
of the Tatar sovereigns, rejoiced in the lofty title of ‘ King of 
Kings,’ and, like them, also is remarkable for the ambiguity with 
which the spelling of his name is attended—figures of course in 
the Chronicle of Abulfarage with considerable effect; an effect 
which is greatly heightened by the circumstance that he was, as 
we have observed, a personal acquaintance of our author. This 
personage, whose career appears in the page of history marked 
only by burning towns and slaughtered people, whose grim 
visage seems to glare upon us through an atmosphere of smoke 
and blood, is presented to us in the Chronicle of Abulfarage in 
a very different light. No man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre ; 
and it would seem that even the grim sovereigns of Tartary were 
not quite Blue-beards to the Christian Bishops with whom they 
were brought into an anomalous kind of relation. We have 
been long ge eee to the vulgar belief—of the great 
and inestimable advantage of a bad reputation, or rather of a 
bad reputation of a certain sort. Let a man only have the repu- 
tation of being a brute, and then, every time that bs is approached 
under those softer influences which create the mollia tempora 
fandi, his reputation is spread, and his praises are sounded in 
a thousand Different channels. In the same manner, all the 
personal intercourse of Abulfarage with Hulaku would lead to 
3 belief that he, too, was not without a tender spot in his 

eart. 

The Syriac Chronicle, indeed, supplies us with many most 
interesting particulars relative to the origin of the Tatar domi- 
nion, and especially with regard to the family of Jenghiz-~Khan. 
In reading it, we must always bear in mind that it is the work 
of a writer who lived at no great distance of time from the events 
here described, and who was familiar with the localities in 
which they took place. We cannot indeed always congratulate 
him on his perspicuity in geographical details ; and in his descrip-_ 
tion of the original habitat of the Tatar tribes, he certainly cannot 
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be considered to excel in that very desirable’ quality. After 
a very indifferent description of their early abodes, he continues 
thus :— 


‘ And before Jenghiz-Khan,’ their first king, arose, they had no chief, but 
paid tribute to the king of the Chataians, or Chinese. They were clothed 
in the skins of dogs or wolves, and fed upon the flesh of mice and other 
abominable creatures, as well as animals which died a natural death; their 
drink was the milk of mares. The mark of honour of their chief ruler is 
an iron stirrup; those of others are made of wood. And in that year, i.e. 
the year 1514 of the Greeks (a.p. 1202), and the year 599 of the Moham- 
medans, when Yunuch-Khan, that is, Joha the Christian King,? was ruling 
over the tribe of the barbarian Huns which is called Krith, Jenghiz-Khan 
was constantly in his service. But his intelligence and activity excited the 
jealousy of his superior, who desired to seize him by stratagem, and put 
him to death. Two youths in the service of Yunuch-Khan having per- 
ceived the trap laid for him, made it known to Jenghiz. And Jenghiz 
immediately communicated it to his own people, and left their tents 
by night, and secretly formed an ambush. And in the morning, when 
Yunuch-Khan attacked his tents, he found them deserted. And then the 
followers of the house of Jenghiz attacked him; and near a fountain called 
Baalshinah they fought, and Jenghiz conquering, Yunuch was routed. 
Several engagements subsequently took place, until the whole force of 
Yunuch-Khan was entirely broken up, he himself killed, and his wife and 
children taken captive. And Jenghiz exalted the two lads, and bestowed 
their liberty upon them, with all the spoil which they might have taken, 
and the following privileges besides, viz. exemption for ever from the pay- 
ment of the king’s portion, permission to approach the king at all times 
without special command, and exemption from capital punishment. Jen- 
ghiz ennobled also the rest of his companions in that war, and specially 
honoured tne tribes of the Mongolians, which is called Aviratheans, by 
ordaining that they should possess the privilege of intermarriage with the 
royal family. And this ordinance remains to the present day.’ 


We consider the latter sentence of some: value in creating a 
degree of confidence and credit for the former part of this narra- 
tive, which, as a mere historical announcement, it could hardly 
have. The rise of the Tatar power under Jenghiz-Khan dates 
from the early part of the thirteenth century, and in the 
middle of that century Abulfarage was often brought into official 
communication and personal intercourse with the Tatar court. 
His information, therefore, on such subjects, may be presumed 
to be derived from credible sources. The person whom he 
calls Unuch, or Yunuch-Khan, in the Syriac Chronicle, is called 
Vang, or Ung-Khan, in the Arabic abridgement, and is the indi- 





* On the orthography of this name we may refer to Gibbon, chap. lxiv. But 
the orthography of Oriental names, even of those connected with the Arabic lan- 
guage, is a very arbitrary affair at present. They are capable of being reduced to 
a system ; and it is a pity that some attempt is not made to obtain uniformity in 
this respect. The Tatar names, and names derived from other languages, are, 
however, a more complicated business. 

2 i.e. Prester John. See below. 
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vidual of whom so many fabulous tales are related under the 
name of PRESTER JOHN, the great Khan, who was reported, 
chiefly by the Nestorian missionaries, to have embraced the 
Christian faith, although the amount of his Christianity ap- 
pears merely to have extended to giving a limited toleration to 
Christians. 

We must now, however, call special attention to the continua- 
tion of this extract in the Chronicle, which disappears in the 
Arabic abridgement, or rather undergoes a remarkable curtail- 
ment, in order to adapt the work to sell readers. Abul- 
farage proceeds to inform us that the victory of Jenghiz-Khan 
and this loss of life to Ung-Khan, or Prester John, ought to be 
traced to the just retribution of God on one who had renounced 
Christianity in his later years. The passage in Syriac proceeds 
thus :— 


‘And it is proper to know that King John, the Christian, was not 
rejected inconsiderately, bat after his heart had turned away from the fear of 
Christ his Lord, who had exalted him, and he had taken a wife from the 
Chinese people who are called Karacata. And when he deserted the 
worship of his forefathers, and changed to other gods, God took his king- 
dom from him, and gave it to one who was better than he, and whose heart 
was upright before God.’ 


Now, of this retributive act of Providence, as we may well 
imagine, the Arabic text preserves ovdé ypd—not a single syllable, 
but both the narratives immediately mention the prophetic an- 
nunciation delivered by Tubut Tangare, who, during the season 
of cold and frost, ran naked through the mountains of Tatary, 
making a proclamation in the following words :—‘ I went to God, 
‘and He said unto me, “ I have given the whole earth to Timour- 
‘shin and to his children, and I have named him Jenghiz- 
Khan.””’ 

The Syriac Chronicle gives, as does also the Arabic, an account 
of the four sons of Jenghiz-Khan. 

1. Tushi—devoted to hunting—whom he appointed Master of 
the Hounds. 

2. Shagatai—whom he made chief of the lawyers—the Tatar 
Lord Chancellor. 

3. Uchatai—to whom he committed the administration of the 
kingdom—the Prime Minister, and eventually his successor in 
the kingdom. 

4. Tuli—whom he made Commander of the Forces. 

Jenghiz-Khan thus composed his cabinet of his own family. 
We do not know whether we are indebted to the gentleman with 
the euphonious name of Shagatai for the laws which Abulfarage 
quotes in his Chronicle, but omits in his abridgement. They 
have one great merit—they are very brief; and we should appre- 
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hend no great nicety would have prevailed in the administration 
of chastisement to those who infringed them. But this reminds 
us of another very curious passage in the Chronicle, which informs 
us how ingeniously some Eastern nations contrive to avoid the 
employment of any functionary in that awful service which the 
High Sheriff of every county is obliged to perform, either per se 
or by deputy. We have heard of such treatises as ‘ Every Man 
his own Washerwoman,’ but we never before heard of ‘ Every Man 
his own Executioner.’ But they manage these things better in 
the East. Here is their method :— 


*A SINGULAR KIND OF PUNISHMENT, 


* And Tergoman sent again an envoy to Aleppo, and seized upon Rashid- 
eddin, who had fled thither, and shut him up in a castle called Habig. Now, 
from that castle none of those imprisoned in it were ever suffered to escape 
alive, except this man, who afterwards obtained favour, and was liberated. 
In the weak of this castle there is a door, at a very t height, and outside 
of it a small ledge, on which a man could scarcely stand, much less sit. 
And when any one of high rank is capitally convicted, on whom they are 
unwilling to lay hands and kill him, they take him out and set him upon 
this ledge. They then shut the door, and after he has stood there a day or 
two, he is overcome with sleep, falls down, and is dashed to pieces.’ 


This passage would surely excite the envy of that active 
functionary of the English law to whom we have just alluded. 
This Oriental contrivance would render his task comparatively 
easy, and render his employment a much nearer approximation 
to a dignified service. Comms de Maistre, in his ‘ Soirées de St. 
Petersbourg,’ has endeavoured to ennoble this employment ; but 
notwithstanding the cleverness of that candi writer, the 

eat apostle of Ultramontanism and the tool of the Jesuits, the 
» wwe, breaks down. 

We might continue our extracts from the Tatar history of 
Abulfarage almost ad libitum, but this essay has extended to so 
~~ length, that we feel it necessary to refrain. We will, 
therefore, only state generally that the Chronicle enters into the 
history of Munga-Khan and Gujuck-Khan very particularly, but 
is still more elaborate in its account of the taking of Bagdad by 
Hulaku (commonly called by Gibbon and other English writers 
Holagou), and of the other warlike exploits of that great Tatar 
conqueror. These portions of the history deserve translation and 
illustration. As we have already stated the demerits of Bruns 
and his edition, we cannot part with Abulfarage without repeat- 
ing that we must receive Bruns’s gift with gratitude; but could 
he have given more time to both the processes which engaged 
his attention, the result would have been more pve tay 
was an able Syriac scholar; but his mistranslations, from his 
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haste, are sometimes so ludicrous that it casts much suspicion on 
the rest. For instance, in one passage where Abulfarage, who 
seems to have kept as sharp a look-out as the editor of a country 
newspaper for every lusus nature, whether in the animal, vege- 
table, or mineral kingdom, is stating the fact that ‘in Further 
‘India a she-mule had given birth to a foal, which many persons 
‘had seen,’ Bruns translates the passage, and makes it an an- 
nouncement ‘ that a beautiful figure had been delivered, and 
many persons had seen its embryo!’ Lorsbach (in his ‘ Archiv 
fiir die Morgenliindische Literatur,’ p. 199), in a very admirable 
review of the Chronicle, makes himself extremely merry with this 
blunder. But although these errors show that no mere reader of 
the translation can ever rely on the information he derives from the 
work, they must be looked upon with some degree of leniency, when 
we scadiline the difficulties under which this task was achieved. 
Still, the incompetent manner in which the work was edited, and 
the entire, or almost entire, want of illustrative notes, have much 
enhanced the desire for a new edition; and the Prospectus of 
Bernstein, or rather the specimen with which it is accompanied, 
has shown how much may be accomplished by a competent 
scholar and diligent editor. We may remark also, that the 
portion selected as a specimen is the most unpromising part of 
all—the mere commencement of the book, which is occupied with 
the Antediluvian history. Abulfarage, like Josephus, must cer- 
tainly have stumbled upon some private memoranda, made by 
Adam and the rest of the Patriarchs, or they could never have 
- us so much information in regard to their personal history ! 

ut be this as it may, almost every three or four lines furnishes 
occasion to Herr Bernstein to pour from his large. stock of 
knowledge some fertilizing drops. We must repeat the regret we 
have already expressed at his abandonment of this undertaking, 
although Dr. Tullberg, should he carry it on, would, no doubt, 
give us much valuable information. We believe no living writer 
to be so familiar with the language and the author as Bernstein ; 
and for this reason we feel that no one can do as much for Abul- 
farage as he could. But we should gladly hail an edition from 
any person qualified for the task, as Dr. Tullberg is, and who 
would avail himself of the labours of Lorsbach, of Doépke, of 
Mayer, and of the numerous other critics whose lucubrations are 
scattered over the various periodicals and pamphlets of Germany. 
With the collections of Bernstein added to his own, we cannot 
doubt that an admirable edition would be the result. 

And here we take our leave of this deeply interesting author. 
In the extracts which we have given, we cannot point out to the 
admiration of our readers the graces of style or the beauties of 
composition. The lively form of Annals unhappily deprives the 
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work of such ornaments;! but we appeal to it as a valuable 
storehouse of solid information on a subject of which even well- 
educated Englishmen are often profoundly ignorant. We look 
upon it also as a very remarkable production for the age and 
country in which it appeared; and, therefore, whether it be 
regarded as illustrating Oriental history, or as affording some 
light to guide us in researches into the history of literature during 
what we are pleased to call the dark ages, we feel that an improved 
edition of the Chronicle of Abulfarage is calculated alike to 
interest the divine, the historian, and the philologist. 





1 Even the German translator of the Arabic Chronicle thought himself obliged 
to apologize for the baldness of his style ; he begs his readers to remember that he 
could not beautify the original (ich konnte das original nicht verschénern), This 


translation was published at Leipzig, by George Laurenz Bauer, in 1788—5, in two 
8vo. volumes. 
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Art. III.—1. Food and its Adulterations ; comprising the Re- 
ports of the Analytical Sanitary Commission of the ‘ Lancet,’ for 
the Years 1851 to 1854 inclusive. Revised and eatended. By 
Artuur Hint Hassatt, M.D. London: Longmans. 


2. Adulteration of Food, Drink, and Drugs, being the Evidence 
taken before the Parliamentary Committee. Arranged and 
simplified. London: David Bryce. 


Ir is of the very essence of life, as our present experience 
enables us to comprehend it, to be absorbent of external 
matter. Everything that lives devours. Each kind of life has, 
indeed, its peculiar subject-matter, on which it exercises this 
universal condition of its being; but feed it must, or death is the 
result. All things change in this mundane condition, and every 
atom in organic bodies performs (see Hamlet) a multitude of 
circuits, which would make its history as varied as that of the 
great world itself. Whether our experience may ever be dif- 
ferent; whether the state of things we see around us may be 
confined to the operations of time as opposed to eternity; 
whether there is, in fact, a deep and special meaning, beyond 
what its authors contemplated, in the expression, ‘ Tempus edaa 
rerum,’ we must leave to those who speculate on the nature of 
spiritual beings, who dive into subjects wholly unseen. Our 
present task is with things not, indeed, easily discerned,—for 
the microscope is the necessary somgrnee of all investigations 
such as Dr. Hassall reveals,—but still with distinctively eeiial 
arrangements, and with matter, strictly so speaking. 

Having, then, established the truth that we absorb a conti- 
nual succession of atoms in order to support life, we may next 
consider the general method by which all living substances 
perform this condition of their existence. There is a wonderful 
similarity throughout all nature in the process by which this is 
done, if we trace, in the different kinds of life, the functions and 
instincts of acquisition and digestion. These may be differently 
organized, or may act in different ways. What in one kind of 
life may be done simply by a mechanical process, may in a higher 
life be done by instinct, and in a higher still by the mind of 
man; but the same thing is nevertheless being done in all, as a 
condition of primary vitality ;—certain appropriate atoms are 
being absorbed ;—the qualities and substances which are wanted 
for each one’s separate requirements are being taken in, with a 
marvellous power of adaptation between the means and the end ; 
and, with the material thus introduced into the living workshop, 
there are ever being produced, so long as life endures, the 
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various consistencies, the forms, the colours, and the functional 
actions, which distinguish each living object, and give it an 
individual existence. 

The process of absorption is the one most connected with our 
present subject ; though still we must have an eye at the work 
done, at the result manifested, in order to test the good and fitness 
of the raw material. If a tree is not placed in an appropriate soil 
or climate, it withers and dies; if a lion cannot obtain flesh, it dies 
of want, though all nature may beam with life and plenty around 
it; while the giraffe or antelope might perish at an alderman’s 
feast, unless it discerned a dish of green peas performing its 
circuit in the hands of a waiter. The primary art of living is to 
select those substances which most conduce to each one’s separate 
welfare, that they may be applied to the full development of 
those objects for which it was created. In the case of vegetable 
life, this first process of selection is performed, under the myste- 
rious guidance of its nature, by small fibrous roots acting in a 
mechanical manner. If we go a step higher to the inferior 

rades of animal life, we discover symptoms of voluntary action 
gradually developing themselves. The race of zoophytes absorb 
their feed with the smallest degree of intelligence that is con- 
ceivable, and thus afford an admirable link in the chain of that 
universal law which we are tracing through all descriptions of 
life. The worm and the leech suck in their subsistence by a 
process a little—but only a little—raised above the former in 
the growth of instinct. Tn the insect tribe, however, we have 
a great stride: the busy bee and the ant are proverbial for the 
depth of a wisdom which is not only intellectual, but even moral, 
as contrasted with the imagined thoughtlessness of the butterfly. 
What labour, what research, do the various orders of created 
beings exhibit, that rise one above another in the water, in the 
air, and on the face of the earth, from those already mentioned 
to the nobler animals! Some prowl in woods and deserts 
for flesh, or for the same living sustenance hang in mid air or 
mid water, waiting their opportunity when that which is fitting 
for the peculiar wants of their nature shall come within range ; 
while others feed on the grass of the field, and patiently 
consume the requisite number of leafy atoms which their animal 
economy demands. 

The point in all this, however, which now especially we would 
notice is, the amazing unerring nature of that instinct which 
guides each living thing to make a proper selection of its own 
diet. Would that human reason performed this work in all 
cases with the same truth, the same guileless integrity! But 
how in the human race is this work accomplished, which thus 
exquisitely may be traced in the separate habits of unreasoning 
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life? Man, it is true, does not as he stands on the ground absorb 
nourishment through the soles of his feet, as a tree does through 
its stem; he does not open out his stomach, like a zoophyte, for 
the reception of any morsel that may be wafted along in the 
stream of fortune; nor, like some of > Hang is he capable of being 
turned inside out, with perfect indifference as to which portion 
of the surface of his frame is applied to digestive, and which to 
ornamental purposes ; he does not suck in vital nourishment from 
the blood of his neighbours, and thus transform himself into the 
similitude of a red currant, like a parasitical animal of the human 
race well known in all ill-regulated dormitories. He does not 
literally, however in a figurative sense he may strive to do so, 
suck honey from every flower. He does not range like a wolf, 
or graze like an ox; he does not, in fact, by his own individual 
labour or instinct, obtain those things which are needful for his 
life. The work is done by cooperation among his fellow-men ; 
the task is divided, and each individual collects his own nutritive 
elements by means of his brother’s labour, while he, if he is a 
useful member of society, contributes his portion in one or 
other of the many subdivisions. 

It follows, then, from this, that man has to depend on his 
fellow-creatures rather than his own unassisted instincts. He 
has indeed fibres, multitudinous and intricate as any herb or 
tree, which draw in the atoms that are suitable for his support 
from the exterior world to his own private interior; but those 
fibres are not so much physical in their nature as moral, for 
they are to be traced through the habits, occupations, and inte- 
rests of his fellow-creatures. The economy of human life 
requires this; and the more civilized he is, the more intricate 
is the tangled web of those fibrous roots which conduct his 
nourishment from a raw to a manufactured state. 

If we view this system in its moral aspect, we see at once 
that man is made very dependent on the integrity and upright- 
ness of his fellow-creatures. He has in a great measure to 
devour what is put into his hands by others. This mutual 
dependence on each other is typical, in Holy Writ, of our de- 
pendence on God Himself, and it is, indeed, part of our high 
condition as being under trial for an eternal blessedness. Our 
Lord illustrates that holy confidence which we are entitled to 
place in our prayers to Heaven, by the loving faithfulness with 
which our earthly parent avoids deception in the very point we 
are speaking of, viz. the supply of food which a child solicits and 
expects at his hand. ‘ What man is there of you, whom if his 
‘ son ask bread, will he give him a stone? Or if he ask a fish, 
‘ will he give him a serpent?’ A sacrilegious character is thus 
imparted to that betrayal of mutual confidence in the human 
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race, which results in the substitution of one article of food for 
another, in that every-day intercourse between man and man 
which is the foundation of civilized life. Every instinct and 
feeling we possess points with indignation to any tricks prac- 
tised on human food, as a betrayal of the highest, and, at the 
same time, the most necessary confidences that we place in each 
other. No worse symptom can exist of entire rottenness in the 
moral habits of a people, than the discovery of, and still worse 
in the apologies for, fraud and adulteration in the common 
supplies of life. Solomon uttered loud complaints on the pre- 
‘mee of what we may call the dishonesty of shops, when he 
said, ‘ Sin sticketh close between buying and selling ;’ and again 
when he solemnly pronounced the eternal truth, that ‘ A false 
‘ balance is abomination to the Lord, but a just weight is His 
delight.’ Nor do things appear to have ended when Hosea 
had occasion to write of Ephraim, ‘He is a merchant; the 
* balances of deceit are in his hand; he loveth to oppress.’ 

The English are a nation of traders, and to magnify their 
position as such, they are rather fond, at least their preachers 
are for them, of quoting the text, ‘ Whose merchants are princes, 
and whose traffickers are the honourable of the earth.’ The 
mere quoting this text at the end of a rounded period in 
S. Paul’s Cathedral, even though a bishop is the preacher and 
the Lord Mayor a listener, does not however establish the fact, 
that the application is altogether merited by the trading system 
of this country. Sinister revelations of the corrupt and de- 
moralized state of commerce and trade come out one by one, but 
too many of them point to an opposite deduction. With influ- 
ential banking firms we have no concern in reference to our 
present subject, except that dishonesty and roguery in the higher 
departments of commerce would make us very suspicious of the 
lower; and it happens unfortunately for our daily peace of 
mind, that recent investigations into the subject of meat and drink 
and also of drugs make it very obvious that there is awidely ex- 
tended and wholesale deception practised upon the public by the 
trading world, in very many of the most important articles of 
consumption. The world is now fully alive to this subject, and 
therefore we wish to treat it temperately, for there is danger of 
exaggerated notions gaining possession of nervous minds, which 
may spoil their digestion from the mere force of imagination. Yet, 
as belonging to the great public, we must claim with a stern 
voice the duty of cultivating truth and honesty on the part of 
traders; and we cannot allow that common pretext which is 
brought forward for the more innocuous kind of adulterations, 
that the public prefer articles thus adapted to their taste and 
their means, and that they like being deceived. We must ix 
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limine protest against any supposition of this kind, and take it to 
be an axiom of trade, which ought to be imperatively demanded, 
that words and names as representing substances must be held 
sacred, and that the act of selling one thing under the name of 
another thing constitutes deception, which should stamp every 
one privy to it as guilty of wilful falsehood, and as being a 
dishonourable man. 

It began many years ago to be suspected that the trade of this 
country, as far as articles of food were concerned, was very 
largely tinctured by certain dangerous secrets, which caused the 
public to be made unresisting victims to the interests of pro- 
vision dealers, grocers, druggists, and brewers. Accum, in the 
year 1820, published a treatise on ‘ Culinary Poison’ and 
* Death in the Pot,’ which he illustrated on the title-page with 
a significant hour-glass, and with other emblems of mortality, 
Since that time, however, the ingenuity of trade has made rapid 
strides, stimulated by the eager competition that has characterised 
this period. ‘Things at length got to such a pass, that the 
subject was warmly taken up by the ‘ Lancet,’ and a series of 
papers brought out, commencing in the year 1851, which are 
now published in a thick volume, by their author, Dr. Hassall, 
chief analyst of the commission. From periodical literature, 
the subject has been moved up to a committee of the House of 
Commons, before which various witnesses have been examined, 
whose evidence is now before us. The labours, however, of this 
committee are not concluded, and it stands over to next session. 
The present, therefore, is just the time for the public fairly and 
impartially to view the case as it now stands between the trade 
and the public, The trade, on its part, may justly claim of the 
public, that they shall not suppose individual or partial instances 
of dishonesty,—for this word we take to be analogous with 
adulteration,—to be taken as representing the practices of 
the whole trade; that stories about wonderful poisonings, 
copied from one book to another, may not be exaggerated far 
beyond what truth would justify ; while the public on their part 
have a right to express very just indignation against the organized 
deceptions which have been practised on them; and to require, 
on such a delicate subject as human food and human medicine, 
that they who supply them shall give some guarantee of their 
probity and fair dealin , 

It was no light task which the commission of inquiry, ap- 
pointed by the ‘ Lancet,’ undertook ; either if we look on the 
mere labour of microscopic observation and chemical analysis, or 
the invidious character of a work, the object of which was to bring 
serious accusations against our fellow-countrymen. Yet, once 
begun, it was perseveringly continued, in spite of every obstacle. 
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The most unwearied care has been essential in order to avoid 
making false charges, which would throw discredit on the 
whole affair; but the very minuteness of the investigations thus 
rendered necessary, have produced their own reward, on scien- 
tific as well as economic grounds. The power of the microscope 
has been largely developed, and its use made to assume quite a 
new feature in social life. In conjunction with chemical analysis, 
@ power is produced by these two, before which the very atoms 
of nature seem to be dissolved, and to portray their inmost 
character. Every known substance has its peculiar conforma- 
tion, not only externally in its general shape, but in its smallest 

rts, such as require very large magnifying powers to discern. 

y this means we are, happily, enabled to get behind the secret 
arts and deceptions of trade, and discover whether ground coffee, 
for instance, is composed of the real article or of chicory, beans, 
burnt sugar, or other substances. The cunning and artifice 
with which adulteration has long been carried on, have at length 
met their equal in the penetrating glances of science, and we have 
more security than before against being compelled to swallow 
the rubbish that has too often passed for invigorating food. 

But is it not humiliating to reflect that all this research of 
science is to penetrate, not so much into the secret’ of nature, 
as to get behind the scenes of certain human operations which 
are going on all around us? It would appear that every trade 
has its secrets of adulteration and sophistication, —kept as dark, 
unknown, as any of the occult sciences of old. ‘To ‘learn a 
trade,’ too often means to be instructed in certain regular prac- 
tices of deceit and lying. It is almost a maxim of modern retail 
commerce, that the margin of profit must be worked out by a 
man’s own ingenuity in distributing to the public an inferior 
article to that which he himself procures. It has been proved, in 
many cases, that the retail price of articles is less than the 
wholesale ; which of course implies that the purchaser has other 
substances than those he asked for, palmed off upon him. Per- 
haps the worst sign in the whole affair, is the serious way in 
which adulteration is defended; and the use of words and names 
made, as it were, private property, in their use or possession 
transferable; even by so-called ‘ respectable tradesmen,’ and 
in one case by a witness before the Committee of the House of 
Commons. If Mr. Wallington’s evidence thus given at all 
represents the morality of English trade, it is certainly high 
time that the public should adopt some means of protecting 
itself. Let us quote his own ne — 

‘There is no understanding between the public and the seller that the 


seller shall give you what you ask for; neither do I think it beneficial 
that it should be so.'"—Pari. Ho. p. 219. 
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‘ Adding innocuous adulterating substances to other articles with a view 
to reduce their price is what I entirely justify.’—Parl. Ev. p. 220. 


These sentiments are expressed at greater length, with more 
elaborate sophistries, and even with some adornment from poetic 
philosophy :— 

‘I think it is justifiable to mix any foreign substance with an article which 
is about to be sold, and sell the mixture at the same price at which you 
would sell the genuine article, provided the trade can get that price; but I 
do not believe that they can obtain an excessive price for any article. I 
think the public are sufficiently protected by competition. Competition does 
not enable the public to know that an article is adulterated; neither do I 
think it necessary that it should. I think it is sufficient for the public if 
they get the article, whatever it is, at the cheapest price. ‘“ What the eye 
never sees, the heart never grieves for,’’ is the rule which I should adopt 
in reference to that.’—Parl. Fv. p. 220. 


We are certainly of opinion that it is the duty of an honest 
tradesman to supply what he is asked for, unmixed with any 
other material. Mr. Wallington, however, is equally instruc- 
tive and original in his theory of names as representing sub- 
stances :-— 

‘There is nothing in a name; he procures an article which answers, 
according to my belief, the purposes for which the public require it, or they 
would not use it. —Parl. Ho. p. 221. 

But it is on the subject of isinglass that he is most warm in 
maintaining the liberty of words unbridled by any medieval, 
and, to his mind, obsolete restrictions. In the following extracts 
from his evidence, there is a sublimity of logic that must astonish 
the majority of retail traders, and at the same time a simplicity 
of frankness for which his friends will hardly thank him. Let 
the reader bear in mind that gelatine is usually the produce of 
the knacker’s yard :— 

‘ The name isinglass, in itself, represents nothing; it is merely an article 
sold which is taken from the bladder of a fish, which contains gelatine, 
which is denominated isinglass ; and any person in the nineteenth century 
has as much — to take the same gelatine, which is equally pure, and 
even better in all respects, and call it isinglass, as a person in the thirteenth 
century had to take a fish’s bladder, and, for some reason or other, give it 
the name of isinglass. If you prevent that class of dealing, namely, the 
substitution of articles, you strike a blow immediately at trade and at com- 
petition, which is the nucleus of trade.’—Parl, Ev. p. 223. 

It is not with this philosophic dignity, this imperial audacity 
of insolence, that the more vulgar adepts at adulterations 
defend their art, or repel any insinuations as to the propriety of 
their conduct. Dr. Normandy says :— 

‘When I was beginning these investigations, I was foolish enough to go 
to the parties cnathoually and tell them, “ Really, this is very bad;” but 
generally they abused me, and therefore I gave up the remonstrance. The 
began to use offensive language. I went to this person in the Kingsland- 
road; I said, “This is too bad; you are putting an enormous quantity of 
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chicory in your coffee ;” and he said, “ What is that to you?” and began to 
speak offensively, and I left.’—Parl. Hv. p. 68. 

On another occasion his microscopic investigations were 
responded to by ‘a very offensive expression about his eyes,’ 
which made him beat a precipitate retreat ; convinced that fair 
remonstrance was a very inadequate mode of meeting the great 
evil of the present age, on the subject before us. 

Of the mass of valuable and interesting research collected 
by Dr. Hassall, it would far exceed our limits to give any general 
review. It must ever remain a book of warning to the one side, 
and of comfort to the other. The little circular illustrations 
with which it abounds—showing, under a magnifying power of 
420 times the natural size, the minutest conformation of all the 
common substances that admit of being adulterated, as well as 
of those with which they are adulterated—are a hint to the trade 
that their devices will be no longer in the dark; but that the 
‘ea have access behind the screen of professional mysticism, 

y which they were so long deceived. The exposures also of the 
vast amount of adulteration actually practised—exposures which 
the trade have never dared to contradict—must show to all the 
world that the work of scientific scrutiny is really practical, and 
can be applied to useful purposes. 

It is obvious that the articles most subject to adulteration are 
those which the public buy in a prepared, as opposed to a raw 
state. This consideration points out the serious check which 
is put to the refinements as well as the economy of life, by the 
prevailing dishonesty of tradesmen. It is the characteristic of 
savage life to deal in raw and unprepared substances of diet ; 
whereas the higher arts of civilization are capable, by the supe- 
rior skill of those who make it their special occupation, to com- 
bine great economy of labour with a better style of living. So 
long, however, as professional persons are not to be trusted, the 
public are thrown on the necessity of living, as, in fact, the 
middle and lower classes in this country do, on the simplest 
elements of nature, prepared, each household for itself, in a rude, 
and at the same time, wasteful manner. Whenever this sys- 
tem is departed from ; whenever the delicacies of foreign diet are 
attempted; whenever imported articles of luxury are sought for; 
it is at the peril of being made to swallow the most deceptive, 
and often trashy, if not unwholesome substances. 

The general effects of adulteration are thus well described by 
Dr. Hassall :— 

‘ But adulteration makes not only those who practise it dishonest, but 
other very serious evils ensue. Thus, it begets the greatest mistrust on the 
part of the buyer, who loses confidence in those with whom he deals, and 
iu this way sometimes the honest trader comes to be looked upon with the 


same suspicion as the adulterating merchant, manufacturer, or tradesman. 
Another consequence is, that the status of that portion of the trading com- 
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munity which sells articles of consumption is lowered, and is looked upon 
with misgiving in all its transactions, Lastly, the character of the whole 
nation suffers in consequence of the prevalence of adulteration, The cha- 
racter of this country has certainly suffered, to some extent, in consequence 
of the disclosures contained in the reports embodied in this work. In proof 
of this statement, we have only to refer to those foreign journals, principally 
German and French, in which the Reports of the Analytical Sanitary 
Commission are noticed, and nearly all the Reports were thus noticed from 
time to time as they appeared. These notices were not unfrequently 
accompanied with remarks anything but flattering to our integrity. One 
notice, we remember, alluding particularly to our being a nation of shop- 
keepers, observed that we appeared to have strong claims for being re- 
garded as a nation of rogues.’—Hassall, p. xxxv. 

It is time, however, we go into detail, and quote from the 
words of Mr. Hassall, and also from the evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons. Mr. Hassall, in his 
introduction, says as follows :— 

‘The adulterations practised differ in kind as well as in degree. One 
form of adulteration consists in the addition of substances usually of greatly 
inferior value, for the sake of bulk and weight, the choice being determined 
by the cheapness of the substitute, and its fitness for the peculiar adultera- 
tion required. This is the principal and most frequent description of adul- 
teration practised. 

‘Another form of adulteration consists in the addition of colouring 
matters of various kinds, with a view to heighten the colour, and, as it is 
considered, to improve the appearance of thé articles, as well as to conceal 
other forms of adulteration; This is a very prevalent adulteration, and 
it is the most objectionable and reprehensible of all, because substances 
are frequently employed, for the purpose of imparting colour, possessing 
highly p wate He and even in some cases poisonous properties, as various 
preparations of lead, copper, mercury, and arsenic, Of the use of these 
substances many instances are recorded in the pages of this work. 

‘A third description of adulteration consists in the admixture of sub- 
stances for the purpose of imparting smell, flavour, pungency, and other 
properties.’—Hassall, p. iii. 

The chief articles commonly adulterated are all those various 
things which are sold by grocers; it is this class, therefore, of 
traders who deserve most censure. Bakers are also guilty of 
a most extended and uniform system of deceiving the public, 
Articles of drink, principally beer and gin, are also much tam- 
pered with; and, worse than all, the dishonesty of inferior 
druggists is proved to be very injurious to the health of those 
persons who do not obtain their medicines from first-class esta- 
blishments ; for it is but fair to say that the chemists patronized 
by the rich are, on the whole, far above any wilful adulterations, 
and do their best to sell pure articles. ; 

One of the most difficult articles to obtain in a pure state is 
coffee. It is adulterated with the following substances:— 
chicory, roasted wheat, rye, and potato flours, burnt beans, 
acorns, mangel-wurzel ; while the chicory thus used is itself 
adulterated with carrot, saw-dust, mahogany saw-dust, and 
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burnt sugar. It would appear asif there resided in the bosom of 
the coffee trade a fixed deteatainatien not to allow the ow 
the satisfaction of pure coffee. The principle is most boldly 
defended, and many persons are induced to sanction it, as regards 
chicory, by an imagined preference for this mixture over coffee 
in a pure state. The English, in fact, do not know what coffee 
is; so long as a hot and dark-coloured liquid is on the break- 
fast-table, which passes under the name of coffee, they are 
perfectly satisfied, and never miss the essential qualities of that 
exquisite berry, which operates, if allowed to do so, in a highly 
refreshing and beneficial manner on the human -frame. The 
difference between coffee and chicory is thus defined :— 


* The active principles of tea and coffee are “ theine” and “ caffeine,”— 
highly nitrogenised substances, possessed of extraordinary influence on the 
nervous system; and, by means of chemistry, the remarkable discovery has 
been made that these two bodies are identical. It is thus seen how correct 
has been the almost universal practice of mankind in making use of tea 
and coffee,—a practice not baal on science in the first instance, but result- 
ing solely from experience. 

‘ Chicory, on the contrary, is the root ofa plant. Now, roots in general 
are remarkable rather for nutritious properties than for any active or 
medicinal qualities ; and of this we find a very sufficient explanation, in the 
fact of their exclusion from light and heat, the great agents in the elabo- 
ration of all the more active ogganic principles. 

‘ The cells of chicory-root, unlike those of the coffee-berry, do not contain 
any essential oil, and the plant, moreover, is wholly destitute of the active 
— of coffee,—viz., caffeine ; it being described as somewhat resem- 

ling in its medicinal properties, taraxacum or dandelion, being slightly 
tonic, but chiefly aperient; these properties, however, are probably almost 
entirely destroyed by the roasting. 

‘It is therefore obvious that chicory root is no substitute for coffee, since it 
so completely wants the peculiar fragrance and the invaluable stimulant 
qualities of that berry. 

‘ Of the inferiority of chicory the observer may easily convince himself by 
preparing hot infusions of chicory and coffee separately, and then carefully 
contrasting their more obvious properties : the one has little or no fragrance, 
a sweetish and mawkish taste, and is dark-coloured, thick, and glutinous ; 
the perfume of the other is rich and exhilarating, the taste agreeable, and 
the liquid bright and transparent.’— Hassall, pp. 8, 9. 


The following hints are those given to coffee-drinkers :— 

‘ Thus every person who desires to have good coffee should attend to 
the following points. 

‘ Except of tradesmen of unquestionable integrity, he should never buy 
ground coffee, but should procure the roasted berry: in choosing this, care 
should be taken to notice that it be not too dark, for if so it has been too 
much roasted, and some of its active properties have been injured or 
destroyed, It should be ground to rather a fine powder, as this, by setting 
free the essential oil contained in the cells, allows more readily of the 
action of water upon it. Immediately on being reduced to powder, it 
should be placed in a tin canister. Lastly, an infusion, and not a decoction, 
of the berry should be made, as during the process of boiling the active 
principles, and especially the delicate aroma, are in part dissipated. By 
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attending to these directions, not only will good coffee be obtained, but “a 
a blow and great discouragement”’ inflicted on the adulterators of 
coffee. 

‘ Above all, the coffee-drinker should never buy the coffee contained in 
canisters; for he may be assured that it is even more adulterated than 
other coffeee, as it is necessary not only that the purchaser pay for the 
coffee, but also for the canister itself.’—Hassall, p. 9. 

The home grinding of coffee is, however, a great inconve- 
nience in small houses, and it certainly is a great hardship 
imposed on the public that we should be deprived of the advan- 
tage of getting ground coffee unless we submit to these trashy 
adulterations. Nor are we perfectly safe, however, if we buy 
coffee whole. A machine was actually registered some time 
back for pressing lumps of chicory into the shape of coffee- 
berries. Most inferior berries can also, by the aid of burnt 
sugar, be passed off at a far higher price than they are worth to 
the consumer. 

The absurd ‘ puffs’ about their coffee, published by inferior 
grocers, occupy a considerable space in the pages of the Report. 
The ‘ puff’ is given én extenso, and then the result of analysis on 
the article thus favourably described. Take the following as 
a specimen of the truthfulness of coffee-dealers. First, read the 
prefatory announcement :— 

‘At the present time, when the public mind is agitated by all the con- 
ceivable contrivances which the ingenuity of interested men and selfish 
motives can suggest, we deem it proper to call attention to the FACT, that 
we have always declared our readiness to GRIND OUR COFFEE under the 
immediate inspection of those of our cuscomers who are tenacious of chicory. 
And now, to demonstrate and give publicity to our fair dealing system, we 
have placed one of our mills in the window, so that the most incredulous 
cannot but feel satisfied that they have a genuine article. 

‘ We do not deprecate the moderate use of chicory with the finer descrip- 
tion of coffee, as by that means a delightful beverage is brought within the 
reach of the poorer classes; but we do condemn the fallacious conduct of 
those who, under pretence of selling pure coffee, charge an exorbitant 
price, when, in reality, they vend an article adulterated to an extent never 
thought of by their less bombastic neighbours. Still we acknowledge that 
the people of this country have a right to expect a supply of genuine 
coffee, if they pay a price which will yield the retailer a fair profit; and we 
therefore invite all to our establishment, pledging ourselves to supply them 
with a wholesome beverage.’— Hassall, p. 172. 

Now for the analysis: —‘ Adulterated with a large quantity 
of chicory.’ 

In other puffs we find the words ‘ Delicious ;’ ‘ Aromatic 
Flavour ;’ ‘Extraordinary Coffee ;’ ‘Rush of Consumers;’ ‘Grate- 
ful Beverage ;’ ‘ Genuine Coffee ;’ ‘ No Chicory ;’ followed by 
the soon De. Hassall’s concise analysis, in words such as the 
following :—‘ Adulterated with chicory, which forms near one- 
‘half the sample.’ ‘ Containing very little coffee,’ ‘ With a con- 
‘ siderable quantity of chicory, and a vegetable substance closely 
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‘ resembling horse-chestnut.’ ‘ Chief ingredient, chicory. Cold 
‘infusion, highly and unnaturally coloured.’ ‘ Containing 
‘numerous fragments of some amorphous substance.’ Out of 
thirty-four samples, only three were pure, the adulteration being 
thus classified :— 


‘That chicory was present in thirty-one instances; roasted corn in 
twelve; beans and potato-flour, each in one case. That in sixteen cases 
the adulteration consisted of chicory only; that in the remaining fifteen 
samples the adulteration consisted of chicory, and either roasted corn, 
beans or potatoes. ‘That in many instances the —— of coffee present 
was very small; and in others, it formed one-fifth, fourth, third, half, and 
so on, of the whole article.’— Hassall, p. 179. 


Canister coffee is the worst of all, especially such as is 
described as possessing a ‘rich aroma.’ Compare the following 
puff with its analysis :— 


‘ This beautiful compound of coffee gives that rich aroma so highly ap- 
preciated by continental travellers, produces a beverage strong, bright, and 
clear, is rich and mellow in flavour, and must be appreciated by all the 
Lovers OF A Cup OF Goop COFFEE. 

‘ This coffee, being roasted on the most improved principle, which confines 
all that fragrance (which evaporates with the common roaster) so delightful 
and pleasing to the palate, and being packed hot, both from roasting and 
grinding, in well-seasoned canisters, which being perfectly air-tight will 
keep for any reasonable length of time, or in any climate, without the least 
injury to its original flavour; offering at once a canister of the finest com- 
pound of coffees ever imported into Europe.’— Hassall, p. 185. 


* Adulterated—scarcely any coffee; nearly all chicory and 
mangel-wurzel.’ 
One more of the same kind :— 


‘ This peculiarly fine, rich, old mellow-flavoured coffee, being packed in 
air-tight tins immediately it is roasted and ground, will retain its freshness 
and exquisite fragrance any length of time.’—Hassall, p. 190. 


‘ Adulterated—with chicory, and containing a few particles 
resembling acorn.’ 

The permission recently given to coffee-dealers to sell it 
mixed with chicory, if they label their packages accordingly, 
does not — to have secured to the public a fair choice as to 
whether they prefer it thus adulterated or not. Dr. Hassall, 
in his evidence before the Committee, states as follows :— 


‘ From an examination of thirty-four samples of coffee purchased shortly 
after the recent regulation authorizing the sale of mixed chicory and coffee 
in labelled packages, out of the thirty-four samples, all purchased as coffee, 
only three were genuine, while no less than thirty-one contained various 
proportions of chicory; in six of the samples chicory was present in the 
proportion of about one-third of the article; in twenty-two of the samples 
chicory formed about one-half of the article ; three of the samples consisted 
almost entirely of chicory ; thirteen were not labelled “ Mixture of chicory 
— — and yet ten of these were adulterated with chicory.’—Par/. 

v. pp. 7, 8. 
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Of the adulterations of chicory itself, he further says:— 


‘In thirty-four samples of chicory, fourteen were adulterated; in nine 
with roasted corn; scorched beans were present in four of the samples; in 
one a substance resembling ground acorn. In a second series of samples, 
twenty-three in number, eleven, or one-half, were adulterated ; four with 
roasted wheat; the substance like ground acorn was present in an equal 
number of cases; three contained sawdust; mangel-wurzel was detected 
in one of the chicories; and in one, roasted carrot. In the microscopical 
examination of chicory, out of eighteen samples procured from manufac- 
tories, five were adulterated with roasted wheat-flour; several yielded a 
coloured ash; out of the sixteen samples of chicory purchased at the esta- 
blishments of different grocers in the metropolis, only one was adulterated 
with roasted farina; the ashes of several indicated the presence of some red 
ferruginous earth, as reddle and Venetian red.—Par/. Ev. pp. 10, 11. 


The peculiar principle of tea and coffee we have already seen 
to be identical. Lo-Yu, a learned Chinese, gives the following 
description of the qualities of tea :— 


‘It tempers the spirits, and harmonises the mind; dispels lassitude, and 
relieves fatigue; awakens thought, and prevents drowsiness; lightens or 
refreshes the body, and clears the perceptive faculties.’— Hassall, p 272. 


Now, it is obvious that to produce these intellectual results, 
which Dr. Johnson so highly appreciated, we must have the 
genuine article. Nature is not so prodigal of her charms as to 
scatter this refreshing and stimulating quality on every shrub 
that grows around us. Dr. Hassall states, that tea is generally 
unadulterated when it arrives in this country, but mark the 
ingenuity which then operates upon it :— 


‘It has been repeatedly ascertained that the leaves of various British 
plants are sometimes used in this country in the adulteration of tea. 

‘The leaves of the following species have been detected from time to 
time in samples of tea of British fabrication :—beech, elm, horse-chestnut, 
plane, bastard-plane, fancy oak, willow, poplar, hawthorn, and sloe. 

‘The leaves are dried, broken into small pieces, and usually mixed 
up with a paste made of gum and catechu; afterwards they are ground and 
reduced to a powder, which, when coloured with rose-pink, is mixed either 
with the dust of genuine tea, or with inferior descriptions of black tea.’— 
Hassall, p. 273. 


It is also a common practice to buy up old tea-leaves, and 
prepare them again for sale by the aid of glazing, and also by 
mixing them up with inferior tea. The following is a descrip- 
tion of the process :— 


‘ There was an extensive furnace, before which was suspended an iron 
pan, containing sloe-leaves and tea-leaves, which they were in the practice 
of purchasing from coffee-shop keepers, after being used, On — 
the place, they-found an immense quantity of used tea, bay-leaves, an 
every description of spurious ingredients, for the purpose of manufacturing 
illicit tea, and they were mixed with a solution of gum and a quantity of 
copperas, The heat of the place was so excessive, that the officers could 
scarcely remain in it, but the prisoners did not seem at all oppressed by it. 
The woman was employed in stirring about the bay-leaves and other com- 
positions with the solution of gum in the pan; and in one part of the 
room there was a large quantity of spurious stuff, the exact imitation of 
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genuine tea. In a back room they found nearly 100 lbs. weight of re-dried 
tea-leaves, bay-leaves, and sloe-Jeaves, all spread on the floor drying.’— 
Hassall, p. 289. 


Nor can any one be secure if he buys a chest of tea, as he 
imagines, direct from China; the chest, indeed, may be the 
same, but the tea different :— 


‘A large tea-dealer (and it is surprising to see how the most respectable 
men will sometimes do that which is not right) met me in Fenchurch-street, 
and he said, “ Doctor, I want you to come and see what beautiful seams 
the tea-chests are closed with.” The tea-chest as it comes from the ware- 
house is closed, and there is only a hole cut about the size of the hand, for 
the purpose of taking out a sample. He showed me a seam of the cover, 
which was a very beautiful sheet of lead, exceedingly thin. It appears that 
great endeavours had been made to open the chests, for the purpose of 
making suitable mixtures, and to repack them, and make that beautiful 
seam which the Chinese make, and it appeared that application having 
been made to many of the tinsmiths in this country, they could not repro- 
duce that seam; that is to say, in attempting to resolder it they melted 
the lead, and the operation was spoilt. I saw a room, which was perfectly 
clean, boarded with very clean boards, and it had heaps of teas piled up 
against the wall, and there was a rope against the wall, which served the 
following purpose. It appears that the chests are only permitted to be cut 
open sufficiently to put the hand in and take a sample, and it is through 
this hole the whole of the chest is emptied on the floor. A mixture is 
made on the floor with teas of a very inferior quality ; some of which I 
have examined, which yield an infusion with about as much taste as an 
infusion of brown paper. This is thrown upon the floor and mixed with 
magnesia and Prussian-blue ; and then the question comes. how they can 
reintroduce it into the original chest from which it was taken; and it is 
done in this way: a small quantity of tea is put in the chest; a man puts 
his foot upon the hole, grasps the rope, and by a series of jerks he succeeds 
in packing it up tight, and so he goes on with another layer, and the 
pounding process is repeated till the chest is eventually filled up as tight 
as if it had not been touched. This I know from personal observation, and 
I understood that all persons do it; so that a man who buys a chest of tea 
is under a great delusion if he thinks he is secure from fraud.”’—Parl. Eo. 
pp. 60, 61. 


The evidence of Mr. Phillips is as follows, in which, indeed, 
he is supported by many others :— 


‘In tea, as imported, I have found gum, indigo, a vegetable yellow (I 
cannot say exactly what it was); Prussian-blue, which is rare; carbonate 
of magnesia, sulphate of lime and silica. In the tea made up in this 
country, I found re-dried tea-leaves; other leaves—namely, beech, elm, 
bastard-plane, fancy oak, and willow, made up to represent green tea with 
gum, Dutch-pink, Prussian-blue, indigo, carbonate of magnesia, French 
chalk, and sulphate of lime. When dried leaves and re-dried tea has been 
made up to represent black tea, I have found gum outside the leaf just 
coated over with rose-pink to give it a bloom. Foreign leaves are broken 
up very small, and sifted through a sieve; they are then gathered up by 
means of gum-water, and rolled into pieces, sometimes to represent the 
caper tea, sometimes coarse gunpowder; they are then faced over with 
colouring matter made of the blue and yellow substances I have named; 
and bloomed, by being put into a bag with a little carbonate of magnesia, 
French chalk, or sulphate of lime.’—Parl. Er. p. 206. 
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The mass of tea sold as green is only made so by a direct pro- 
cess of painting, the colouring material being ‘ Prussian-blue, 
‘turmeric, and a white material, which seemed to be a mixture 
‘of soapstone with sulphate of lime.’ The yellow and blue 
colours when mixed form a green, and white is added either to 
lessen the intensity of the former colour, or else to give polish 
to the surface of the leaves. Verdigris, arsenite of copper, 
Dutch-pink, and vegetable dye, and other substances, are also 
used for the same purpose, many of which are most injurious to 
health. We cannot, therefore, commend green tea to our 
readers. The difference in the colour is supposed to have its 
origin in the first preparation of the leaf in China:— 


‘ The black tea undergoes a fermentation; they cannot dry it black unless 
it has undergone that process. They very often make green and black tea 
from the same plant; if we take a plant which is rich in nitrogen, and 
allow it to ferment a little, if we attempt to dry that, it dries brown or 
black, but if we dry it immediately it is gathered it dries green’—Parl. 
Ev. p. 49. 


Practically, however, with ourselves, the difference is merely 
deceptive, and the green colour is often very unwholesome in 
its qualities. ‘ Fine young Hyson,’ when submitted to a minute 
examination, is described as follows, ‘ Leaves twisted, wiry, 
‘glossy, and of a greyish-blue colour, faced with Prussian-blue, 
‘ turmeric-powder, and China clay.’ Whole pages full of these 
same results are before us, with the names of the tea-dealers 
from whom the samples were obtained. The trade may almost 
be said to be one great lie in all its lower branches; and indeed 
all persons who can afford it have been aware of this, and have 
ceased to procure tea except from large merchants, whom they 
can trust with more confidence than the shopkeeper near, who, 
at a higher price, would inevitably furnish an inferior and 
adulterated article. 

On the subject of sugar, a new element is introduced into 
our calculations. We have not to complain so much of the 
mixture of foreign substances with it, as of the want of care in the 
mode of preparation for the market; a want of care which not 
only saves expense, but in a more direct way adds largely to 
the weight, and thereby to the profit of the article. Flour 
indeed, is occasionally found mixed with sugar, but there is 
a more frequent intrusion of an organic description in the shape 
of disgusting insects, called acari. Fragments of cane also from 
the original manufacturer, which by proper purification ought to 
have been cleared out, are found very generally in large quan- 
tities, though very minute in size. Sporules of fungi also 
abound in the less pure kinds of sugar. In white or lump sugar 
these are never found, and this form is by far the most cleanly 
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in every respect, the adulteration which exists in it being less 
offensive. Cases, however, occur even in these sugars, where 
not only are there vast quantities of woody fibres, but where 
the —s process, which it has to undergo, is the occasion 
for introducing corrupt animal matter into it. We trust, how- 
ever, that this is not common :— 


* The employment of the blood of animals is confined to the manufacture 
of loaf-sugar, and its use, we believe, is now very frequently dispensed with, 
even in the preparation of this article. 

‘The blood acts only through the albumen which it contains: now, we 
have just said, that one of the great difficulties of sugar-refining arose from 
the presence of vegetable albumen in the cane-juice; and here we have the 
apparent contradiction involved in the practice of putting albumen into the 
solution of sugar. 

‘ The advantages derived from the use of this substance, we presume, are 
considered to more than counterbalance the disadvantages attending it ; 
and indeed it would appear that there is not the same difficulty in the 
removal of animal albumen as is experienced in the abstraction of vegetable 
albumen, 

‘The mode of its operation is as follows: the fluid albumen is diffused 
throughout the whole of the sugar-solution to be clarified; on the applica- 
tion of heat, the albumen immediately solidifies, and forms meshes and 
films, which, being lighter than the water, ascend, and in their upward 
course carry with them the solid impurities contained in the solution, on the 
surface of which a scum is gradually formed, consisting of the impurities in 
question and the solidified albumen: this scum may be removed by 
skimming. 

‘ Now, as it is the albumen of the blood only which assists in clarifying 
the sugar solution, and not the blood itself, it would be far better that 
albumen alone, as white of egg, should in all cases be employed,’— 
Hassall, pp. 16, 17. 


The acarus, however, though excluded from lump-sugar, revels 
wildly in coarse soft sugar. Its history is thus told: — 


*The Acarus sacchari is first visible as a rounded body, or egg; this 
gradually enlarges and becomes elongated and cylindrical, until it is about 
twice as long as broad; after a time, from the sides, and one extremity of 
this ovum, the legs and proboscis begin to protrude. 

‘ The acarus thus far formed, goes on increasing in size until it attains its 
full growth, when it is visible to the naked eye as a mere speck. 

‘In its perfect state, its structure is as follows:—The body is oval, or 
rather somewhat ovate, being broader behind than before; from its poste- 
rior part four long and stiff bristles proceed, two together on each side; 
and some eight or ten smaller ones are arranged nearly at equal distances 
around the circumference of the body; from its anterior part a proboscis of 
complex organization proceeds, and from its inferior surface eight legs, 
jointed and furnished with spines or hairs at each articulation; the spine 
which issues from the last joint but one of each leg is very long, and 
extends much beyond the termination of the leg itself; lastly, each leg is 
armed at its extremity with a formidable hook.’—Hassall, pp. 17, 18. 


It is supposed that this animal produces what is called the 
‘ grocer’s itch,’ a most unpleasant eruption of the skin, which is 
found to ensue from the handling of sugar—a process very 
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requisite in the preparation of it for sale. In thirty-three out of 
thirty-six samples of sugar these animals were found, sometimes in 
great numbers, counted by hundreds, and said to be swarming. 
Dr. Hassall sums up his notice of sugar as follows :— 


‘ We have now adduced incontestable evidence of the impure condition of 
the majority of brown sugars, as imported into this country, and particu- 
larly as vended to the public. These impurities prevail to such an extent, 
and are of such a nature,—consisting of live animalculz or acari, sporules 
of fungus, starch, grit, woody-fibre, grape-sugar, &c.,— that we feel 
compelled, however reluctantly, to come to the conclusion, that ¢he 
brown sugars of commerce are, in general, in a state wholly unfit for human 
consumption, 

‘One portion of our advice to the public must therefore be, not to 
purchase the inferior brown sugars of the shops, 

‘We have also clearly shown that lump-sugar is free from the greater 
part of the impurities and adulterations by which brown sugar is so largely 
contaminated and deteriorated; it does not contain acari, fungi, grape- 
sugar, albumen, or grit, the chief impurities consisting of starch granules 
and microscopic chips or fragments of woody-fibre, 

‘We recommend, therefore, the more general use of refined or lump- 
sugar.’—Hassall, p. 31. 


The subject of bread is treated by Dr. Hassall at consider- 
able length, and in a very interesting manner. The diseases to 
which wheat is subject are explained with great fulness, and 
many discoveries related which were never made till recent 
microscopic operations assumed their practical position with 
reference to human food. There is a specific disease called 
Ergotism, resulting in terrible gangrene, which has been known 
to become epidemic after a wet harvest, in which the corn has 
produeed ergot largely. The liability of wheat to disease, 
however, can hardly be called adulteration, but it leads to it by 
making it necessary to use alum in order to disguise the inferior 
quality of flour. Petetoes used to be in great request for the 
adulteration of flour, but they are now too expensive to make it 
worth while, and it would not appear that any other adultera- 
tion except that of alum is extensively employed. To this, 
however, all bakers and millers adhere most pertinaciously. It 
has several uses; it makes flour white, even though its quality 
is inferior, and it causes the bread to absorb large quantities of 
water, and thereby to increase its weight. All the witnesses 
agree on this point, and the only question which remains to be 
considered is, whether the public choose any longer to be 
cheated in this habitual and systematic way. It would not 
appear that alum is directly injurious to health if used moderately; 
but it is an imposition, and on can be made very well with- 
out it, if the flour is good, and care be taken. The making of 
bread, however, brings us to the interesting investigations on the 
subject of yeast which have recently been made. 
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Yeast, it would seem, is a kind of fungus, of very rapid 
growth, and for this reason is liable to be spoilt or killed by 
mechanical injury. It consists of a number of sporules, which 
are developed one from another in various stages of perfec- 
tion : — 


‘I have myself,’ that gentleman writes, ‘examined yeast at Messrs. 
Hanbury and Buxtoun’s brewery at various stages of the fermentation of 
both porter and ale, from a few hours to many days. In the more advanced 
stages of fermentation, I observed the globules of yeast were frequently 
in strings or rows, apparently forming moniliform, often branched plants. 
But as the cells or joints were very readily separable, I could not satisfy 
myself that the adhesion was otherwise than mechanical, such as we see 
between the blood-discs when they arrange themselves in series like 
money-rolls, and such as we sometimes perceive even in inorganic 
amorphous precipitates. My experience agrees precisely with that of 
Schlossberger, who states that he “never could perceive a budding or 
bursting of the yeast-cells, accompanied by a discharge of their contents, 
nor could I ever produce this bycompression. These curious brachial and 
other adjustments of the cells of yeast to each other appeared to me the 
work of chance.” ’"—Hassall, p. 153. 


M. Robin pursued this investigation :— 


‘We know only this mode of propagation of this vegetable; but its 
fructification in the air has not been seen, not can it be seen, because 
it perishes from the part at which it is in contact with the atmosphere; so 
that we cannot yet say whether it ought to be classed amongst the fungi 
which fructify only in the air, or even amongst the alge, from which it is 
separated by very many particulars, and which fructify under the water.’ 
—Hassall, pp. 153, 154. 


It has remained, however, for Dr. Hassall to trace the develop- 
ment of this plant through all its stages :— 


‘ First Stage, or that of Sporules.—In this, the ordinary state in which the 
yeast-plant is met with, it consists entirely of sporules; these are for the 
most part separate, but sometimes feebly united in twos, threes, and even 
in greater numbers; they vary in size and form ; some are several times 
smaller than others, and nearly all contain one or two nuclei, which are the 
germs of future sporules. 

‘ Second Stage, or that of Thallus.—After the lapse of some days, and under 
favourable circumstances, the sporules become much elongated ; a division 
or partition appears in each, and it now consists of two distinct cells ; the 
extension still continuing, other septa appear, until at length jointed 
threads, at first simple and undivided, afterwards jointed, are formed, and 
the plant now exists in the form of root-like threads or thallus. 

‘The yeast-plant in the state of thallus constitutes the Mycoderma 
Cerevisia of Desmaziéres. 

‘ Third Stage, or that of Aérial Fructification.—After the lapse of a further 
time, vertical threads spring up from the thallus ; these, when the plant has 
reached its complete development, become branched, each branch bearing 
at its extremity a row of rounded and beaded corpuscles. 

‘ These corpuscles are about the size of the original yeast sporules, but 
differ from those bodies in their darker colour and firmer texture. 

‘ Occasionally in the rows of beaded corpuscles one cell several times 
larger than the rest is seen. 
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‘ From observation made subsequently on the development of the sugar 
fungus in saccharine wine, it appears that the beaded threads do not form 
the last condition or stage in the development of the plant, but that true 
aérial tufts or heads of sporules are formed.’—Hassall, pp. 154, 155. 


The modus operandi of yeast is thus explained :— 


‘The presence of yeast in a substance containing sugar, or starch con- 
vertible into sugar and nitrogenised matter, induces certain chemical 
changes, comprehended under the term vinous or alcoholic fermentation. 

‘ These changes in the making of bread consist in the conversion of the 
sugar of flower into alcohol and carbonic acid gas; the latter, in its efforts 
to escape from the dough with which it is mixed, distends it, forming 
vesicular spaces in its interior, and so causing it to become porous and 
light.’— Hassall, pp. 155, 156. 

Fraud is indiscriminate in its operations; it attacks the weak 
as well as the stronger moments of life. In no cases, perhaps, 
is it more absurdly audacious than in advertising all those delicate 
farinaceous foods, which are supposed to be peculiarly beneficial 
for mothers and infants, and indeed for all persons in less robust 
health than usual. Advertisements are put forth with various 
attractive words, such as ‘ Ervalenta,’ or ‘ Revalenta Arabica,’ 
promising health and strength to the invalid; professing that 
these substances have the most valuable medicinal as well as 
nutritious qualities, and are specially adapted to procure all 
manner of blessings to ‘ mothers and infants.’ We cannot fill 
our pages with the trash that is written in explanation of the 
professed qualities of these ‘light and nutritious foods ;’ but for 
one or two of Dr. Hassall’s analyses we must find room. The 
Arabian Revalenta, sold at a shilling a pound, ‘ consists of lentil- 
‘ powder, the colour being such as sal be produced by a mix- 
‘ture of the two species of lentil, the red and the yellow.’ 
Lentil is a kind of bean, the flour of which is cheaper than 
barley flour, being only worth one penny and a fraction 
a-pound. It is used in workhouses by very ingenious econo- 
mists, yet in other shapes it is often sold to the rich as high 
as two shillings and sixpence a-pound! So true is it, that 
extremes meet. 

Another article, said to be protected by ‘royal letters 
patent,’ and to contain ‘ nitrogenous matter, indispensably requi- 
site for nourishment, of which sago, &c. are devoid,’ and to be 
wonderfully adapted for children and weak digestion, consists, 
on analysis, ‘entirely of rice, reduced to an extremely fine 
powder.’ Baster’s Prince and Princess’s farinaceous food, ‘ for 
the safety of infants from the hour of birth,’ is still more simple. 
It consists of ‘ wheat flour sweetened with sugar.’ 

The whole catalogue of spices are most actively submitted to 
this uniform adulteration that disgraces our trade. Mustard can 
hardly be obtained in a pure state ; it is weakened with flour, and 
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then coloured with turmeric. | Pepper, ginger, and mixed spice 
are cooked up in the same way, while cayenne is coloured with 
red lead and vermilion. Preserved fruits and pickles are made 
green with copper, while anchovy sauce derives its colour from 
red ferruginous earth, as bole Armenian and Venetian red, 
which are neither more nor less than so much dirt. 

As all powdered substances admit of adulteration more readily 
than solids, so are liquids still more at the mercy of various 
deceptive arts. Milk, beer, and gin, the national drinks of 
England, are uniformly prepared with great ingenuity for the 
public taste, as also for the profit of the seller. The first process 
of adulteration is very simple with all these liquids. They are 
largely diluted with water. In the case of the former and more 
innocent beverage, it would not appear that the —— occa- 
sioned by the addition of water is very generally remedied ; 
chalk being very seldom used. With the two others, however, 
the case is different. The publican is a man of many secret 
arts; on which, indeed, he depends for the profit of his trade. 
Ale and porter, as they come from the brewer, are generally 
said to be pure and unadulterated, while it is in the publican’s 
cellar that the process goes on. After the porter is diluted, it 
requires flavour and richness of colour to be added to it by 
chemical ingredients. For this purpose there were, at one time, 
regular brewer's druggists, but now, it would seem, the publican 
does not employ any one in so open a way, but obtains the adul- 
terating articles quietly and secretly. So acknowledged, how- 
ever, has it long been, that some adulterations must be made, 
that treatises have been written on the subject :— 


‘I obtained a letter of introduction to two of the largest druggists in 
London, and from them I heard that cocculus indicus, foots sugar, liquor 
ammoniz, and extract of gentian, were constantly sold by them to publicans 
for the purpose of adulterating beer... . 

‘Cocculus indicus is a poisonous substance; it contains about two per 
cent. of the poison called pitrotoxine ; it is used, I understand, by poachers 
for destroying pheasants and fish. There is no doubt that this poisonous 
substance is occasionally used by brewers for the purpose of causing a 
species of inebriety which should be due to alcohol. .. . 

‘ By the addition of water, not only have they diminished its sweetness, 
but they have also diminished its colour; and they then put a little liquor 
ammoniz, or spirits of hartshorn, which has the property of darkening beer, 
so much so, that if ~ add a little ammonia to pale ale, it will become the 
colour of porter, Instead of hops, extract of gentian is used. Gentian is 
not a deleterious substance ; it is introduced merely because the beer has 
been diluted, and it is no longer so bitter as it should be, and therefore a 
little extract of gentian is introduced. Indeed, I am given to understand 
that the chief sale of gentian is to publicans. It is cheaper than hops. , I 
have been able to discover the proportion of water there is in beer, by 
detecting the quantity of alcohol ; you judge of the quantity of water added 
from the amount of alcohol which is wanting.'—Par/. Ev. pp. 72, 73. 
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The same process goes on with gin. Dr. Normandy’s evidence 
on this subject is as follows oom 

‘ The articles used for adulterating gin are sub-carbonate of potash and 
alum; that is for fining. I bave this information, I may say, in the hand- 
writing of druggists idundiven, and, in comparing the lists of the two 
parties, they were exactly similar. Alum can always be detected in gin. 
Oil of vitriol is also used, and oil of almonds; that is, for beading—in 
pouring the gin into a glass, it must form a series of little bubbles which 
hang on the periphery of the glass. Sulphuric acid can always be detected 
in gin. Then grains of paradise is used, which is a kind of pepper; it is a 
little reddish seed, about the size of small shot; it has a very peppery 
taste, and I understand it is used to replace the spirit, because the adulte- 
ration of gin is the dilution thereof. It is like beer; they use water, and 
then the object is to restore a portion of the taste and of the inebriating 
quality, for which they use cocculus indicus.’—Parl. Ev. p. 76. 

But if the luxuries of mature life are thus tampered with, so 
also are those of childhood. Confectionaries of the cheaper sort, 
which are gaily adorned with bright colours, are, when analysed, 
found to be simple poison ; and the only doubt with regard to 
the child who has consumed any of them is, whether the quan- 
tity of poison taken into the system is sufficient to cause death. 
This has been pretty well understood among the higher classes 
for a oy time, and a careful mother would tremble indeed to 
see her child with but one morsel of the sweets that are daily 
prepared and daily exposed in hundreds of shops, in London and 
elsewhere. Dr. Hassall, it would seem, collected around him a 
kind of childish paradise of apparently delicious sweets; all the 
birds, beasts, and fishes, that surrounded Adam in the garden of 
Eden were also here present; nor was the apple of temptation 
forgotten, which, from its composition, cannot but strongly 
remind one of its great prototype, for its attractive colouring 
was found to consist of ‘chromate of lead in really poisonous 
amount.’ Among the various shapes in which these confection- 
aries were made up, we find a ‘rasher of bacon ;’ ‘mutton chop 
on plate,’ coloured with artificial ultramarine and red organic 
pigment; oyster; fish, coloured with arsenite of copper and 
emerald green; strawberry, with chromate of lead; a 
lemons, plums, potatoes, swans, pigeons, cocks, pheasants, dog 
and hare, crown, figure of dancers, &c. &c. he colouring 
matter is thus described :— 


‘It will be observed that the list of colouring matters above enumerated 
includes some substances of an injurious character, and many which are 
amongst the most virulent and deadly of the mineral poisons, Of those 
which may be considered as more or less injurious, are Ferrocyanide of iron 
or Prussian blue, Antwerp blue, Gamboge, and German or artificial ultramarine. 
Amongst those which are deadly and poisonous, are—the three chrome 
yellows or chromates of lead; lead or red oxide of lead; white lead or 
carbonate of lead; vermilion or bisulphuret of mercury ; the three Brunswick 
greens; verditer or carbonate of copper; and emerald green, Scheele’s 
green, or arsenite of copper. 
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‘It may be alleged by some that these substances are employed in 
quantities too inconsiderable to prove injurious ; but this is certainly not 
so, for the quantity used, as is amply indicated in many cases by the eye 
alone, is often very large, and sufficient, as is proved by numberless recorded 
and continually occurring instances, to occasion disease, and even death ; to 
some of these instances we shall hereafter refer.’— Hassall, p. 618. 

It is said that French confectionaries, which far exceed our 
own in taste and beauty, are free from this poisonous colouring, 
the strictest attention being paid to the subject ; but meanwhile, 
the children of our own country are being daily poisoned, and 
no one comes to their rescue. Dr. Letheby, in his evidence, 
says :— 

‘ Every article of confectionary in this country is poisoned in this way. 
Continental confectionary never is so poisoned. There is no reason why 
people here should use inert pigments, for our confectioners do not approach 
foreign confectioners in reference to the appearance of their confectionary, 
and yet foreign confectionary does not contain any poisonous matter what- 
ever. —Parl. Ev. p. 245. 

One of the worst species of unwholesome adulteration, and 
one against which the voice of mankind ought to show peculiar 
indignation, is in the food supplied for the use of sailors. ‘The 
recent exposé of preserved meats procured for the navy, when 
sealed canisters were found to hold the most abominable sub- 
stances, was a most useful and at the same time painful warning 
that our sailors must go on eating salt pork and hard beef; not 
from any physical necessity of the case, but because the dis- 
honesty of provision dealers entirely prohibits any extended 
adoption of a more scientific mode in the preservation of meat. 
such as would keep it fresh and agreeable to the taste, us well 
as free from the dangers of a salt diet. But even sea biscuits 
are not always to be depended on, as would appear from an 
instance mentioned by Dr. Letheby in his evidence ;— 

‘ Au emigrant-vessel, about to start for Australia, had on board a quantity 
of biscuit. Fortunately, they gave some of it to the crew about a week 
before the vessel sailed; they found it disagreed with those who ate it; it 
produced extreme constipation. The biscuits were sent to me for exami- 
nation, and I found no less than about thirty-one and a-half grains of chalk 
in an ounce-and-a-quarter of biscuit. It would assuredly have killed the 
whole of the crew if it had not been discovered hefore they got to sea.'"— 
Parl. Ev. p. 244. 

If thus, however, we are called on, as a matter of public spirit, 
to feel indignation at this dark dishonesty practised on others, 
we may also be allowed, with regard to another class of adultera- 
tion, to protest with equal warmth against a still more hidden 
wickedness that is habitually practised to the injury of ourselves, 
and to the hindrance of that practical adaptation of science to the 
welfare of man, which is the characteristic of civilization. It is the 
concurrent testimony of several witnesses before the committee of 
the House of Commons, that drugs and medicines are very diffi- 
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cult to procure in a pure state, are systematically adulterated, and 
that medical men are very liable to be wholly disappointed in 
the remedies which they prescribe, in consequence of the patient 
not having his medicines good. Many articles of ordinary con- 
sumption may be examined and judged of to some extent by 
the public themselves, who are thus not wholly without pro- 
tection, but in the use of drugs they are utterly defenceless 
against imposition. A sick man swallowing his potion is a fit 
emblem of blind confidence in the efficacy of what he drinks; 
he certainly is not prompted to imbibe by his natural appetite, 
he simply does so because he has trust in the after results it is 
expected to produce. It is thus the highest moral, as well as 
the most dangerous physical treachery, to tamper with the 
substance or strength of medicines, and should accordingly be 
looked on as a most heinous public offence. 

Though several witnesses agree in stating that there is a 
very general adulteration of drugs, it is but fair to the trade, that 
Dr. Redwood’s evidence to the contrary should have its weight. 
His object, however, seems chiefly intended to clear the retail 
druggists of any wilful system of dishonesty ; and also, to prevent 
any great panic among invalids, who might hear exaggerated 
reports of the uncertainty of their medicines. We are much 
disposed ourselves to agree with his defence of chemists, when 
he says that they are a highly respectable body of men. As 
they are the best educated of retail tradesmen, so we believe 
them the most trustworthy ; but still there are practices in the 
trade which ought clearly to be held dishonest; and though it 
may be said that the adulteration takes place with the wholesale 
druggists and drug-grinders, and that the retailers are them- 
selves imposed upon, yet the public individually have a right to 
look to the man of whom the article is bought, and hold him 
responsible. It may be true, as Dr. Redwood observes, that 
retail chemists have done much to stop adulteration ; and that ‘all 
which has been done has been principally done through them,’ but 
this is in itself a confession that adulteration exists. One cause 
of this adulteration, committing both wholesale and retail dealers, 
is thus described by this very witness :— 


‘The greatest amount of adulteration in drugs takes place probably at 
the mills where the drugs are powdered. Drugs generally do not admit of 
adulteration in their original state. The great majority of drugs are of 
vegetable origin, and in the state in which they are brought mto this 
market they do not admit, generally speaking, of adulteration. When they 
are reduced to powder, the detection of the admixture of foreign matter 
becomes much more difficult, and it is drugs which have been submitted to 
such a process that are principally adulterated. That adulteration has 
taken place to a very great extent, but for many years chemists and drug- 
gists have set their faces against the practice, and much has been done 
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towards mitigating it. A practice existed in this country a few years ago, 
and up to the present time it exists to a certain extent, that the drug- 
grinder has to return to the wholesale druggist within four per cent. of the 
uantity of the drug which was sent to be ground; so that if a wholesale 
y omer. sent 112Ibs. of jalap to be powdered, he would expect to receive 
back 108lbs.; it was a conventionality between them.’-—Par/. Ev. p. 141. 


Mr. Herring, a wholesale chemist and druggist, takes a far 
stronger line, and we extract the first paragraph of his 
evidence :— 


‘I am a wholesale chemist and druggist, and have been in business 
above forty years. During that time, and particularly for the last twenty 
years, I have had great experience in my own way of trade, and from what 
I have seen besides. Adulteration in the article of drugs exists to a very 
great extent; I will show you what is going on at the present day. Last 
week, or the week before, we had a sale of a most important article, scam- 
mony. It took place at Garraway’s Coffee-house. Brokers are employed 
by merchants to sell these articles. ee comes principally from 
Aleppo, Smyrna, and those parts. It is one of the most important drugs 
we have. As an article of commerce, the scammony which we consider 
ought to be used will cost us 40s. a pound; but here is a piece which will 
show the Committee what is sold very often for that article. The true 
article is called virgin seammony, and I have been compelled to give 40s. 
a pound for it. The law allows anything to be imported, and that which | 
have before me was imported in the last month, and was sold at a public sale 
for 3s.a pound. It contains not one atom of scammony; not a trace of it. 
It is all gum and a mixture of various kinds; but still it is imported as 
scammony, paying no duty, and in it comes, There is a large demand for 
that spurious article, ten or twenty times as much as for the other. If it 
was not used, parties would not keep it; but it is used no doubt to a very 
great extent. To show the Committee how difficult it is to get a pure 
article, I may state that a great quantity comes with one-third and one- 
fourth adulteration ; and I have lately examined four parcels of scammony, 
one of which was imported by ourselves, and the others by different mer- 
chants, and none of them contained any but a smal! portion of sceammony. 
We ascertained that in one parcel, which was an exceedingly good one, out 
of 100 parts of the article there were seventy parts of scammony, twenty- 
four of insoluble matter, and six of water; that we call an excellent article. 
One had fifty-eight parts of scammony, thirty-six of insoluble matter, and 
six of water; and we descended at last to one containing sixty per cent. of 
scammony, insoluble matter thirty-six, and water four. We have some 
which is imported, not in this shape, which will contain from eighty to 
ninety per cent. of chalk. We analyse it, and get out the chalk and dirt, 
and see what scammony there is. This is one of the most important drugs 
we have, and still more so when you know that it enters into the compound 
extract which every medical man in ordinary practice is prescribing every 
day. When he is prescribing pills which are made from that compound 
article, he is doing more mischief than good, because, instead of acting as 
an aperient, it is acting quite as an astringent; a man is taking a quantity 
of chalk, and in many instances the bowels have been bound up, and it 
has been found to be occasioned by the medicine which has been taken,’— 
Parl. Ev. pp. 165, 166. 


The evidence of Mr. Postgate is much to the same purport. 
The following passages occur in it :— 


‘I have lately found quinine very much adulterated with salicine, that is, 
an alkaloid obtained from the willow bark; it may have some effect upon 
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the system. I believe it is made in this country; a sample lately contained 
one-third. The price of salicine is 1s. 9d. an ounce; quinine, at present, I 
believe, is 9s.’ 

‘Cod-liver oil I have found to be very much mixed up with other oils. 
This is difficult of detection.’ 

‘In milk of sulphur [ have found from 10 to 50 per cent. of sulphate of 
lime or plaster of Paris; this is extensively used in schools, I think the 
repeated use of sulphate of lime would be injurious. Plaster of Paris must 
be injurious in itself; it is perfectly innutritious and indigestible: it is like 
introducing into the system a quantity of clay.’ 

ene I have found to be extensively adulterated with chalk and 
starch,’ 

‘A quantity of white precipitate used for forming ointments came down 
from town adulterated to the extent of 65 per cent. with chalk and magnesia; 
the druggist was not aware of the adulteration, and had requested the 
manufacturer to send him a genuine article, inasmuch as his shop is one at 
which physicians’ prescriptions are made up. He was not aware that the 
article was adulterated till I pointed it out to him. He paid the price of a 
genuine article’—Parl. Ev. pp. 236, 237. 


Those who endeavour to avoid the disagreeables of medicine by 
the use of capsules are liable to pay for the luxury rather dearly, 
as all who know the qualities of croton oil will acknowledge. 

‘I have here a sample of medicine prepared and sold in capsules; these 
are capsules containing, as it is said, concentrated castor oil, but me | 
containing croton oil. I do not believe there is any castor oil at all. 
Croton oil is a medicine of a very violent purgative character; castor oil, 
on the contrary, is the mildest kind of purgative. I know a gentleman 
who was confined to his bed two days in consequence of having taken two 
of these capsules; one of these a contains ten drops of oil, and is 
stated to be equal to a teaspoonful of castor oil. Now castor oil cannot 
be concentrated, and therefore this is a gross deception upon the public.’ 
—Parl. Eo. p. 238. 


In other cases, the contents of capsules are wholly inopera- 
tive; and therefore a medical man, who allows his patient to use 
them, is liable to be surprised at a total want of success which 
will bring discredit on himself, and be dangerous to the patient. 

There is other evidence of the same kind; and also the satis- 
factory assertion, that since the ‘ Lancet’ published its reports, 
many articles which used to be adulterated are no longer so. 
May we hope that the same improvement will go on, and that 
all chemists will be united in checking to their utmost all 
tampering with the public health. 

It is not only, however, in those things which are destined for 
the interior of the human frame that we find much adulteration, 
the same vice and the same misfortune surround also our 
exterior, We not only eat rubbish and poison, but we are clothed 
with rottenness, and therefore too often with rags. This part 
of our system ought to be exposed as well as the other. Every 
article of dress is made up for sale, and not for use; a process 
of deceit runs through our whole manufacture of apparel, 
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and we can never be sure what it is we have on our backs. 
Every fabric that is sold, as made of one thing, generally con- 
sists in great part of another. Silks are mixed with cotton; 
a cloth that we may oe came wholly from the wool of the 
sheep, really owes much of its substance to the same universal 
adulterator that comes from an American tree. This peculiarly 
applies to those goods which are made up for exportation, and 
English manufactures are now looked upon all through the world 
not only as showing a conspicuous want of taste, but as deterio- 
rated in substance. Cloth, which has a very fair outside when 
perfectly new, soon becomes white at the seams and rotten in the 
wear ; and ladies’ dresses are so variously composed of silk, wool, 
and cotton, all mixed up together, that, for anything like 
strength or lasting qualities, the purchasers of them are wholly 
at the mercy of the makers, for they cannot pretend to have 
any knowledge, from examining the finished result, of the 
process by which it was made. 

In this case, as in all other more elaborate articles of manu- 
facture, the maxim ‘ Caveat emptor’ is an utter fallacy. As we 
have already shown, the arts of civilized life require for any 
degree of development that we should have confidence in each 
other. One man cannot understand everything; and many very 
useful persons, in their respective lines, are very incapable of 
estimating the quality of the necessary articles which they daily 
consume or wear. It is, therefore, a breach of that mutual con- 
fidence, on which alone any progress in civilization can be made, 
when trade and manufacture make dupes of the public, and 
deceive them in all the materials of life which they supply for 
their use. But it may be said that the public can remedy this 
themselves, and that if an article is found to be bad, the next pur- 
chase can be made at a different place, or another material tried. 
The public do, however, adopt this remedy, and yet find no 
benefit from it; for the system is universally prevalent, except 
in those shops where so extravagant a price is charged that 
adulteration is hardly worth the tradesman’s while. It is the 
poor chiefly who suffer from deteriorated fabrics ; every purchase 
with them is of the nature of an experiment. Each article, 
good or bad, must last till fashion in the making up of goods 
is so changed, that former experience is of no avail. In all 
classes, indeed, and with reference to all purchases, it is a curious 
reflection, as illustrating the ‘changes and chances of this 
world,’ how life itself is made up of experiments. One thing 
is tried, then another, and steady habits are scarcely to be 
found, except in the traditions of a former age. 

There are persons, however, who hold such exaggerated and per- 
verted notions of ‘free-trade’ that they claim for trade and manufac- 
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ture entire non-interference, leaving the public to protect them- 
selves on the principles of competition. ‘This argument we have 
already answered in considering the morality of the case, and the 
dependence of any developed civilization on the mutual feelings of 
honour existing among mankind. The question of free-trade, 
as we understand it, has nothing to do with such necessary 
enactments as have for their object the detection and punishment 
of deception. We do not at all understand why, because duty 
is not charged on any imported article, that no other precaution 
should be taken to prevent the sale of impure and adulterated 
goods. Let legislation be aimed direct at its object, and not be 
efficacious only by a side-wind. The object of the Excise and 
Customs is to obtain revenue, and it is only very imperfectly 
that machinery used for one purpose can also accomplish another. 
Yet an attempt is often made to mix up these two objects, and 
to cast the odium which attaches to Excise and Customs on 
any efforts to improve the sanatory condition of human food and 
drink, It so happens, indeed, that our only present mode of 
punishing the adulterators of exciseable articles is through the 
excise officers, on the ground that Government suffers a pecuniary 
loss; but if a more direct means could be adopted, if authorized 
inspection of food could be established for the protection of 
health, and to expose deception, we do not see why the question 
of free-trade need any longer be supposed at all to interfere with 
proper securities against fraud and imposition. Once separate 
the inquisitorial visits of the Excise from the sanatory question, 
and the latter stands on the simple and tangible ground of 
morality and public honesty. Free-trade, in the present order 
of worldly affairs, can mean no more than a mitigation of certain 
taxes and imposts. It has a definite and technical signification, 
and when the expression is used in any wider sense it becomes 
mere nonsense, and the wild cry of a few deluded persons, whose 
real notion is that every man may do that which is right in his 
own eyes, and be responsible to no one. If, under the pretext 
of free-trade, it is claimed to give up all interference with the 
manufacturers and sellers of adulterated articles, it follows imme- 
diately that the free-trade then meant is too theoretical for the 
world as it now exists, for it would leave men altogether free to 
commit any crime they liked. Men at present are not to be 
trusted to pursue virtuous lives on any abstract principles of 
political economy. We do not, indeed, as a general rule, punish 
vice when it only hurts the individual; but we still require pro- 
tection on the part of the public against all such, be they mur- 
derers, thieves, or adulterating tradesmen, who, by their own 
violent, immoral, and dishonest practices, are injurious to their 
fellow-creatures. 
AA2 
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We cannot agree with the Laureate in his very odd view 
that adulteration in food is a normal result of peace; or that 
the Russian war is likely to make tradesmen honest; but the 
lines from ‘ Maude,’ rough in their homiletics as in their rhythm, 
are not to be forgotten :— 


‘ Is it peace or war? Civil war, as I think, and that of a kind 
Far viler, as underhand, not openly bearing the sword. 
+ es . . * 


‘ When the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian’s head, 
Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of the trampled wife, 
While chalk and alum and plaster are sold to the poor for bread, 
And the spirit of murder works in the very means of life. 


‘ And men must lie down arm’d, for the villanous centre-bits 
Grind on the watchful ear in the hush of the moonless nights, 
While another is cheating the sick of a few last gasps, as he sits 
To pestle a poison'd poison behind his crimson lights,’ 























Art. IV.—The Prayer-book of the Oratory of S. Philip Neri. 
London: The Oratory, King William Street. 


Ir there be one point of ecclesiastical order which would at 
first sight seem, more than any other, to be commanded by 
Holy Scripture, sanctioned by primitive usage, and required by 
common sense, it is surely thie —that the public offices of the 
Church should be offered in the vernacular language of the 
people. To employ, in addressing God, a tongue which His 
worshippers cannot comprehend ; to wrap up Lessons, Epistles, 
and Gospels in the obscurity of a dead language,—can this be a 
reasonable service? Can this be a gospel preached to the poor ? 
Can this be such a worshipping in spirit and in truth as our 
Saviour’s express command enjoins? Is it not diametrically 
opposed to the declaration of §. Paul, ‘ Yet in the church I had 
‘ rather speak ten words to the edifying of the hearers, than ten 
‘ thousand words in an unknown tongue ?’’ No man ever denied 
that the practice of the primitive Church was in accordance with 
this teaching, and that, a priori, one should have considered it a 
standing order, a stereotyped law, of the Church Catholic. 

The more surprising, therefore, is it to find that all the branches 
of the Church, without one single exception, as well as heretical 
bodies, separated, indeed, from the Church, but still possessing 
ancient liturgies, have agreed in this: that the language of their 
public services shall be, to a certain extent,—some more, some less, 
—a language ‘not understanded of the people.’ We do not, as 
we shall presently show, except entirely our own Church ; and 
for the rest, from Kamschatka round the globe to Brazils, from 
Malabar and Gondar to Finland, the rule holds good. The 
apostolic law is, really or apparently, broken ; and the ‘ten 
thousand words’ of Liturgies, and Hours, and Offices, are said 
in an unknown tongue. 

Any man of common modesty,—any man with the remotest 
pretensions to philosophy,—any man, in short, except an orator 
at Exeter Hall,—would naturally exclaim, on becoming acquainted 





1 We remember a familiar explanation of this verse. A poor man who had 
just returned from a sermon of which it formed the staple, was asked the text. 
‘ Well, Sir, I don’t know the words to say them exactly ; but it meant as how the 
parson would rather preach five minutes in English, than half-an-hour in French.’ 
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with the fact, ‘There must be some reason for this. Churches, 
‘separated as far by distance as by race and language, — 
‘ Churches severed more widely still by polemical hatred,—never 
‘could coincide in so remarkable and unexpected an arrange- 
‘ ment, were there not some strong cause which seemed to justify 
‘it. Good or bad, there must be a principle at work here; it 
* cannot be a mere corruption.’ 

Let us see, in the first place, how the case actually lies; and 
then let us endeavour to discover its philosophy by investigating 
its history. 

And, first, we will turn our eyes to the East. Here we see those 
most ancient and venerable Thrones of Alexandria, Constantinople, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem, giving their laws to about sixteen mil- 
lions of Christians. And those Liturgies which are said at the 
countless altars of Greece, the islands of the Archipelago, Bul- 
garia, Roumelia, the Principalities, Hungary, Croatia— or the 
Churches, now few and far between, of Anatolia, Syria, and Egypt 
—in what languages are they offered ? For the most part, in two 
only—Greek and Slavonic. In Slavonic, for the Slavonian peoples 
of northern Turkey and the Principalities; in Greek, for the Greek 
himself, the Turk, the Syrian, and the Egyptian. Now, take the 
case in which the written language of the office-books, and the 
spoken dialect of the vulgar, on the closest resemblance. Let 
any Greek scholar take up for the first time a Romaic book, and 
see how far he can always master even its general meaning. Then 
let him remember that he comes from the harder to the easier 
tongue,—that his necessary knowledge of comparative philology 
stands him in good stead ; and next let him pe am to what extent 
the Peloponnesian or Athenian peasant can comprehend the office- 
books of his own Church, And yet they have a far better chance 
than the Slavonic peoples. The three branches of the Illyrico- 
Servians,—Servians proper, Croatians, Vendes,—and, again, the 
Bulgarians and the Slovacks, cannot understand each other, much 
less can they comprehend the old Church Slavonic in which they 
pray. A remarkable proof of this occurred in the Panslavic Con- 
gress holden at Prague in 1848, where the deputies, in order to 
be intelligible to each other, were obliged to speak in the hated 
German ; and their literary organ is conducted in that language. 
But more of this subject presently. 

But three exceptions are to be found to this general rule. It is 
well known that the Wallachians employ a Romane language 
of the purest description ; and that, in parts of that and adjoining 
provinces, Latin, perfectly intelligible to an English scholar, is 
actually at this ws spoken. Towards the latter part of the 


eighteenth century, permission was given by the See of Constan- 
tinople for the employment of a vernacular Liturgy ; a permission 
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not altogether, perhaps, independent, on the consideration that, 
possessing such an indulgence, the inhabitants would have less 
temptation to join the Latin Rite. Shortly afterwards, a Turkish 
form was authorized for some few villages in Asia Minor, where 
nothing else was understood ; and an Arabic version is said to 
be used by the few orthodox who border on that country. 
These three exceptions are worth far more than their own in- 
trinsic value, and we shall have occasion to refer to them again. 

Casting our eyes over the map in a north-eastern direction, we 
come to the ever-orthodox Church of Georgia; a Church which 
resisted the artifices of Nestorians, Jacobites, and Armenians, 
produced countless martyrs under the invasions of Turks, Per- 
sians, and Tartars, and formed the nucleus of a mighty empire 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Here, again, the 
rule is the same: the Georgian of the Church books is entirely 
different from the Georgian that is now spoken; intelligible, 
perhaps, to the educated, but certainly not to the peasant. 

Russia follows—and is the more worthy of our attention, 
because here the principle of a Church language, which is not 
the vernacular, is as boldly asserted as it is by Rome; its 
difficulties are allowed, are grappled with, and are, to a certain 
extent, overcome. Children are taught both languages from the 
commencement of their education; and the habit of acquiring 
Slavonic part passu with Russ, may, perhaps, give the Rus- 
sians their wonderful facility of mastering other languages. 
The difference between the two dialects is about the same,—in 
grammatical derivation, as between modern English and that of 
Chaucer; in form of character, between our present letter and 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus, while Russ has thirty-four characters, 
Slavonic possesses forty-three ; the latter has a dual, the former 
has none ; the former os borrowed many words of every-day 
occurrence from the Tartar, the latter has formed no such inter- 
mixture. And thus we have traversed the domains of the 
orthodox Eastern Church. 

Nor are the separated communions less tenacious of the same 
use. In Egypt, the Jacobites employ the Coptic, which is 
nowhere intelligible, with the exception of one or two provincial 
terms; and the copies of the Liturgy in use have, therefore, an 
Arabic translation at the side. The scattered Nestorians and 
Jacobites of Asia Minor universally employ the dead language 
of Syriac. In Armenia, of all nations, the sacred and vernacular 
tongues are most identical. 2. 

Three hundred years ago, in opposition to the then prevailing 
practice, a national Church decreed as follows :—‘ It is a thing 
‘ plainly repugnant to the Word of Gop, and the practice of the 
‘primitive Church, to have public prayer in the Church, or to 
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‘minister the Sacraments, in a tongue not understanded of the 
‘people.’ Three centuries passed; and the office then compiled 
has become so obsolete in its phrases as certainly to fall not very 
far short of incurring the condemnation there pronounced. The 
fact is, that we are so thoroughly used to both our spoken 
language and to that of our Bible and Prayer-book, that we fail 
to see what foreigners remark at once, the world-wide difference 
between the two. Ordinary readers may never have observed 
some of those great grammatical variations which would strike a 
foreign philological scholar at first sight: the total absence, for 
example, in the older dialect of one of the most common possessive 
pronouns of the new—the word its: ‘ Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness.’ ‘ These are they that came over 
Jordan... when 7 had overflowed all his banks.’ ‘The Tree of 
Life that—yielded her fruit every month.’—The utter confusion 
of that distinction between the verbs will and shall, on which we 
now so pique ourselves: ‘Open thy mouth wide, and I shall 
fill it.” ‘Them that are meek shall he guide in judgment ; and 
such as are gentle, them shall he learn his way. —The absence 
of that large class of participial adjectives which would seem to 
be, but are not, derived from a verb, such as unwitnessed, 
unharnessed ; with one or two rare exceptions, like unknown. 
And if it be said that these differences are not such as to obscure 
the meaning to an ignorant person, it is equally true that there 
are others which must either make the sense unintelligible to 
him, or even reverse it. We have to explain, for instance, that 
when we pray, ‘ Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings,’ we mean, 
‘ Assist us ;’ that when we lament our being let in running 
the race that is set before us, we mean that we are not let to 
run it. And so we may fairly ask the question: Is it not 
almost impossible to find any one Collect which shall be intel- 
ligible to an uneducated person? Do not the inversions of the 
sentences, as well as the difficulty of the words, make it a matter 
of difficulty to explain these ‘ vernacular’ prayers to the poor? 
Even in one of the Creeds, who is there among the lower + 
that could comprehend such a phrase as ‘of a reasonable soul 
and human flesh subsisting?” And how differently would it 
have been expressed had the service been composed in modern 
times! Nothing can be more clear than that the compilers of the 
Prayer-book did not use the easiest and readiest words. They 
had no idea of a simple Anglo-Saxon idiom. Far from wishing 
to express such a phrase as ‘the impenetrability of matter,’ by 
‘the unthoroughfarishness of stuff,’ they purposely took the 
harder Latin word, to the exclusion of our own English 
synonym.—‘ And finally, after this life, may attain everlasting 
Joy and felicity.’ ‘Where the souls of them that sleep in the 
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Lord enjoy perpetual rest and felicity,—in the prayer for a sick 
child. The very title, Solemnization of Matrimony, is as good as 
a hundred proofs of this. 

We are not blaming this,—far from it. We are merely 
showing that those who thought it their duty to exclaim most 
loudly against the employment of a foreign tongue in the services 
of the Church, themselves used a dialect of English different 
from any which is now, or which was ever, spoken; and ‘not 
understanded’ entirely by any worshipper of the nineteenth 
century. 

And now we will turn our attention to the successive develop- 
ments of the Roman Church on this matter. Let us take a point 
where as yet the question of a vernacular service could not have 
assumed a practical form, and therefore, as the great men of that 
age were not given to philological theorizing, where it could not 
have taken any tangible form at all. Let us imagine how 
S. Gregory the Great must have regarded such a difficulty. 
Looking around him from the Eternal City, he saw, within his 
own Patriarchate, a people, as yet, almost homogeneous: in 
Spain, in Gaul, in Fal , in Sicily, in Africa, multitudes of 
Liturgies, but as yet, in different degrees of corruption, only one 
language. That this language was becoming so changed as to 
seem scarcely like itself, was a fact which we can hardly imagine 
to have struck, even if it were barely known to, the authorities of 
the Church. The Gallican Liturgies, such as we now have 
them, may use the ablative for the accusative, may employ terms, 
may familiarize idioms unknown at Rome; but the Roman 
Church ignored such varieties of Liturgies, owning the one faith, 
the one Creed, and the one Western language. At a later 
period, when some ignorant priest had baptized In nomine 
Patria, et Filia, et Spiritua Sanctua, we find the successor of 
8. Peter maintaining the validity of such a rite ; and no one, from 
that time to this, has questioned the truth of such a decision. 

It was when the Roman Church was brought into contact 
with the Teutonic or Celtic races, that the question of a verna- 
cular language must first have presented itself as a difficulty to 
be solved. It is not our intention to enter on the subject of 
vernacular translations of Holy Scripture ; this would swell the 
remarks we shall have to offer beyond all due limits. The ver- 
sion made by Ulphilas into Meso-Gothic, between the years 
360 and 380, must be considered as the first great attempt to 
grapple with the difficulties of a barbarous language ; and though 
the ishop himself was a Cappadocian, and, of course, introduced 
Eastern rites among his flock, yet the influence of such an under- 
taking must have been prodigious in the Western world. Whe- 
ther he in like manner translated the Liturgy is a question which 
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cannot be answered; there is no trace of any such version, and 
the fact that the Eastern rite so svon died out among the Goths 
seems an argument that it never existed. There is no doubt 
that the mass maintained itself in Latin; there is equally no 
doubt that, in the next centuries, a part of the daily offices were 
said in the dialect of the country, and many curious documents 
remain as standing witnesses of the fact. Versions of Psalms 
and Canticles abound, almost coeval with the introduction of 
Christianity intoGermany. The Te Deum, for example, received 
a version in the eighth or ninth century, which has been more 
than once reprinted, and which commences— 
Thih Cot lopémes, 
Thih truhtnan gehernes : 


Thih ewigan Fater 
Eokiwelih erda wirdit. 


So, again, a version of the Psalms existed in Dutch as early 
as the time of Charlemagne. One of the Epistles and Gospels 
was made in the eighth century, in what is now the Duchy of 
Brunswick ; the monks of Fulda, in the same age, translated the 
like parts of the Liturgy. Then there is the so-called Wesso- 
brumi Prayer, which speaks to the same thing at the same date 
in Bavaria. §. Notker Balbulus, the inventor of Sequences, who 
died in 912, made a High German version of the Psalms, clearly 
and manifestly for the benefit of those who were constantly hear- 
ing them in church, and interlined with a short commentary, in 
this manner :— 


* Beatus vir qui non abiit in consilio impiorum. 

* Der man is salig, der in dero argon rat na gegieng. As Adam did, when 
he followed the advice of his wife in opposition to God. 

‘ Et in vid peccatorum non stetit. 

* Noh an dero sundigon wege ne stuont. So he did. He went thither; he 
went to the broad way that leadeth to hell, and stood there, for he gave 
way to his lust.’ 


So, again, in the same centuries, there was a Theotisc' trans- 
lation of the most popular of Latin hymns; it is both accurate 
and spirited, and was no doubt used in public worship. A still 
more remarkable example of the same thing is to be found in 
the ‘ Evangelical Harmony of Otfrid,’ a oa of the latter half 
of the ninth century.?_ These are hymns of considerable length, 
on such subjects as the Mission of the Angel to S. Mary, the 
Magnificat, the presentation of our Lord in the temple, His 
Baptism, the opening of the first chapter of S. John, &c. Here 
is the shortest of them, the mere versification of a Collect :— 





1 It has been published by the celebrated philologist Grimm, under the title of 
* Hymnorum veteris Ecclesie xxvi. versio Theotisca.’ Gottingen, 1830. 
2 Published by E. G. Graff, Kénigsberg, 1831. 
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‘ Got, thir eigenhaf ist ‘O God, Whose nature and property 
thaz io genathih bist is ever to have mercy mall to forgive, 
intfaa geba unsar, receive our humble petitions; and 
thes bethurfun wir sar though we be tied and bound with the 
Thaz uns, thid ketinun chain of our sins, let the pitifulness 
bindent theré sundfiin of Thy great mercy loose us.’ 


thineré mildé 
genad intbinde baldo.’ 

The Council of Leptines, in 744, expressly orders that the 
renunciation and profession of faith in Baptisin be made in the 
vernacular, and proposes this Theotise formula for the latter: 
‘ Gelobistu in Got almechtigan Fadaer? Ee gelobo in Got al- 
‘ mechtigan Fadaer. Gelobistu in Christ, Godes Suno? Ee gelobo 
‘in Christ, Godes Suno.  Gelobistu in Halogan Gast? Ee 
‘ gelobo in Halogan Gast.’ And §. Boniface, the Apostle of 
xermany, had before this especially insisted on the same point. 
‘ Nullus sit Presbyter, qui in ipsd lingué qué nati sunt baptizandos 
‘ abrenuntiationes et confessiones audire et interrogare non studeat, 
‘ ut inteliigant quibus renuncient, vel que confitentur.’ But, curiously 
enough, the opposite practice seems to have become prevalent 
again ; for, in the middle of the ninth century, we find 8. Hra- 
banus Maurus insisting that the priests of his province should 
preach in Theotisc ; whence one can only conclude that they 
were in the habit of delivering their discourses in Latin. It is 
certain also that from a very early period, perhaps as early as 
this, part of the Office for the Dedication of Churches and 
dl eds was in the vernacular language, as also was much 
of that for the Visitation of the Sick. 

But this one great fact remains unquestioned: that, till the 
latter part of the ninth century, Rome never conceded— perhaps 
had never been asked to concede—the use of a vernacular 
Liturgy. That the Epistles and Gospels were often read in the 
patois which the people happened to apenk, is conceded ; that the 
Gloria in excelsis, and other hymns of a similar kind, had also 
been translated, is equally certain; but the mass itself was said 
in Latin, and in Latin only. It is true that, in some Gallican 
and Mozarabic masses, the Latin is so corrupted as almost to 
amount to another language; but still the principle was main- 
tained. Let us see what that principle was. 

Up to this period Rome had won to herself only the Romance 
peoples: the first to penton, her, the last to remain faithful 
to her; and here for centuries Latin remained the spoken tongue, 
dying off so gradually and imperceptibly into French, Spanish, 
or Portuguese, that the change was hardly noticed; and the 
uneducated went on praying in the tongue in which their fathers 
and grandfathers had prayed, without knowing that ever 
year was widening the gulf between that which they heard, 
and that which they spoke. At length the Patriarchal Throne 
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of the West was brought into contact with the fierce, young 
activity of Germanic life,—with tongues that, to the soft ears of 
the South, must have presented the most barbarous dissonances 
—languages without grammar, with unsettled inflexions, differ- 
ing widely from each other, each intelligible in its own little 
plot of country only. There was not material as yet, there was 
not stability, to endure a translation of the fixed and immutable 
Liturgy. Dialects were altering so fast, that a translation would 
soon have itself needed an interpretation. Then half the words 
must necessarily have been mere Latin or Greek obtrusions into 
the language. Baptism, Church, Resurrection, Communion, 
Incarnation—how could those barbarous races have expressed 
them, but by themselves? Add, again, the necessary irreverence 
that must attend the transfusion of such solemn mysteries into 
tongues incapable, as yet, of grammar. Add, also, the dif- 
ficulties regarding particular words, such as that which lately 
occurred in a version of the Scriptures for, we believe, some of 
the islands of the Indian Ocean; where the word lamb is used 
in the sense in which we employ ass, and it was therefore impos- 
sible to translate the Scriptural name of our Lord but by a 
paraphrase. No doubt these, and such as these, were wise 
reasons for the non-adoption of the vernacular ; and others have 
been well stated by a late writer :— 

‘ But when the nations and kingdoms of modern Europe were 
‘at length formed, and their languages fixed, the disturbing 
‘ influences of their separate nationalities became so strong that 
‘they could hardly be kept together in ecclesiastical unity, even 
‘though they had all one and the same faith, Church Law, and 
‘Ritual, and one common clergy, with a language of its own, 
‘interpenetrating them all, and concentrated in one common 
‘independent centre at Rome. Under such circumstances, any 
‘change which should tend to strengthen still further the separate 
‘nationalities, and to divide and nationalize that common clergy, 
‘which, like the citizens of old Rome, being mixed everywhere 
‘with the provincials, bound the whole into unity, would be 
‘manifestly most dangerous ; and exactly the same reasons which 
‘would move an heresiarch or a tyrant who wished to try with 
‘impunity to introduce the use of the vulgar tongue for the pur- 
: eure of religion, to abolish the celibacy of the clergy, and to 
‘banish monks and friars, would weigh with bishops and popes 
‘to make them oppose or forbid such changes.’ 

But it is now time to turn to the two great struggles which 
Rome carried on in defence of this principle, in both of which 
she conceded it, and in both with only partial success. And let 
us first fix our eyes on the mission of SS. Cyril and Methodius. 

It was while Constantinople was alternately disgusted by the 
buffooneries, and horror-struck at the ferocity, of the Emperor 
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Michael III., that a deputation arrived from the Prince of the 
Khazares, to solicit instruction in Christianity. His kingdom 
stretched from the Caspian to Wallachia and Moldavia; it had 
passed the zenith of its greatness, and many of the Slavic tribes 
that had been his tributaries, were beginning to throw off the 
yoke of the Hunno-Tartar. By the advice of the Patriarch 8. 
Ignatius, Constantine (better known by his last name of Cyril), 
a native of Thessalonica, was appointed to the mission; and 
after having been raised to the priesthood, he spent some time 
in Kherson, where he mastered the Khazaric language. He 
was so far successful as to convert and baptize the Khan, whose 
example was followed by a large portion of his people; and the 
missionary had his attention next directed to the neighbourin 
Bulgarians. He found them using a language of inexhaustible 
richness and beauty, abounding with inflexions, capable of 
expressing various shades of meaning with a felicity peculiar to 
itself—the rival of Greek in flexibility, its superior in copious- 
ness: he found a people desirous of receiving the true faith, and 
he became the parent of their literature, as well as their apostle. 
He first had to invent an alphabet, and this he did with great 
skill and judgment. He adopted the Greek characters so far 
as they went; but its twenty-two literal forms went but a little 
way in oes ggg, Sa forty-three which he found to be necessary 
to his system. He therefore varied some of these, where he saw 
an analogy between the old sound and the new. For example: 
the sound B was unknown to ancient Greek, (it is expressed in 
Romaic by y7r,) and that symbol represents V. But it existed 
in Bulgarian, and therefore Constantine expressed it by dockin 
a part of the upper loop. Some of his characters he destoad 
from the Hebrew, and some few he invented for himself; and 
thus he produced the Slavonic or Cyrillic alphabet—the sacred 
language to this day of all the Slavonians of the Eastern Church, 
He is said to have perfected his work on his return to Constan- 
tinople, and there to have commenced his translation of the Scrip- 
tures with the assistance of his brother, Methodius, who associated 
himself in the labour. A few years later, Rostislaff, Prince of 
Moravia (then one of the Slavonic peoples), sent an embassy, 
requesting that Constantine might be despatched to them, not only 
to confirm them in the faith which they had already received from 
the Western Church, but ‘ to teach them to read,’—that is, to 
introduce his new alphabet. The two brothers accordingly set 
forth, and were received with the greatest joy. 

Nicolas I., one of the ablest and most enterprising among 
the Popes, at this time filled the chair of 8. Peter. Hear- 
ing of the success of the new missionaries, he requested their 
presence at Rome, where, however, they did not arrive till 
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after the consecration of his successor, Hadrian II. By that 
Pontiff they were raised to the episcopal dignity ; and shortl 
afterwards, Constantine, having changed his name to Cyril, 
departed this life. Methodius returned the same year, A.D. 868, 
into Moravia, and occupied himself in preaching the Gospel 
there and in Pannonia. 

It is not wonderful that the people, who had before been 
accustomed to the Latin Rite, were delighted at hearing the 
Liturgy in their own language, and deserted the Western mis- 
sionaries for the new comers. It is also not wonderful that the 
former, chagrined at the turn of affairs, — to Rome, 
denouncing Methodius as a heretic, and his Liturgy as impious 
and profane. 

‘ We are informed,’ writes Pope John VIII. to that prelate, ‘ that you 
sing mass in the Slavonic tongue. We have already forbidden this, in the 
letters sent by Paul, Bishop of Ancona; and we enjoin that you celebrate 
mass in Latin or in Greek, as is the use of the Church im all the countries 
of the world; but you can preach to the people in their own language.’ 
At the same time, he requires Methodius to present himself at 
Rome. 

Here therefore, for the first time, we find Rome brought into 
collision with a vernacular rite. But the missionary had great 
advantages on his side. The talents and learning of Photius had 
made him a most formidable rival to the papal chair; the two 
Churches had entered on their terrible and fatal struggle ; 
Moravia, and Pannonia, and Bulgaria were the border lands ; 
and it was necessary either to conciliate their peoples, or a rival 
might offer more advantageous terms. To Rome Methodius 
came, and there satisfied the Pope as to his orthodoxy, and also 
as to his use of the vernacular. 

‘ We approve,’ writes John VIII. to Sviatopolk, Prince of Moravia, ‘ of 
the Slavonic letters invented by Constantine the Philosopher, and we will 
that the doings and the praises of Jesus Curist be published in that 
tongue, because §. Paul teaches that every tongue ought to confess that 
Christ is Lorp, to the glory of Gop the Father. For it is not contrary 
to the faith that the same Slavonic tongue should be employed in cele- 
brating mass, in reading the Gospel, or the other Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments well translated, and in chanting the other offices of the 
Hours. He Who has made the three principal languages, Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, has made also all others to His glory. We will, however, that, 
to the end more reverence be paid to the Gospel, it be read first in Latin, 
and then in Slavonic, for the sake of those who do not understand Latin, 
as the practice is in some churches. And if you and your principal men 
prefer to hear the mass in Latin, we will that it be sung to you in Latin.’ 
The letter is of June, 880. 

On this Methodius returned to his labours; but the oppo- 
sition to the vernacular service was not entirely at an end. The 
Pope, however, stood firm, and the success of the energetic 
missionary proved the wisdom of the permission. Bohemia had 
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already been, to some small extent, evangelized, but had almost 
relapsed into idolatry. Carrying his Liturgy and his translation 
with him, Methodius advanced into that land, and, in 894, con- 
verted the Duke Borzivog, and his wife 8. Ludmilla,—the latter 
afterwards the protomartyr of her country. But the nation again 
relapsed into Paganism, and its final emersion from darkness was 
owing to missionaries of the Latin Church. These indefatigably 

ut down the Slavic Liturgy wherever they found it, both in 

foravia, Pannonia, and Bohemia; and the latter people, after- 
wards to exercise such an important influence on the question, 
were at first scarcely even familiarized, as their neighbours had 
been, to a vernacular rite. 

We pass over nearly two hundred years: and it is worth while 
to give a glance at the altered circumstances of these border 
lands. The two Churches were now irreconcilably separated. 
Bulgaria, so long the object of their contention, had attached 
itself to the Oriental faith, and maintained with all its might the 
Eastern Liturgy in the Cyrillic version and with the Cyrillic 
characters. Not the province that it is now, but a vast kingdom, 
it stretched ‘from the Save to the Gulf of Lepanto, embracing 
Servia, Albania, and parts of Roumelia, and teeming with all 
the young life of that second spring in the Byzantine Church. 
To the north lay the vast province of Strigonium, in the Latin 
obedience, comprehending Hungary and Transylvania; com- 

rising on its north the provinces of Gnesne, which embraced 

oland; on its north-west that of Mayence, which contained 
a part of Bohemia and Moravia; and on its west that of 
Salzburg, in which lay the rest of these two countries. In all 
these, the vernacular Liturgy was nearly at an end. Bohemia 
alone still struggled for it. The Archbishop of Magdeburg had 
insisted, in 977, on a Latin a: a deputation, headed by 
two of the nobility, Bolchosi and Myslibor, went to Rome, and 
obtained permission from Benedict VIII. to use the vernacular 
rite, a privilege which they maintained precariously for nearly a 
century. But in the province of Dioclea, in Bosnia, Croatia, and 
Dalmatia, it still strove for the preeminence. The Eastern rite 
was given up; but the Latin Mass was said in Slavonic, and 
with Cyrillic letters. Rome had been unceasingly on the watch 
to withdraw the privilege accorded to Methodius, and the history 
of Spalato records a series of attempts, sometimes on the part of 
the Metropolitan, sometimes on the part of the Pope. In the 
obscure Dalmatian annals of the commencement of the tenth 
century, we meet with the name of one prelate, who was clearly 
a man with wisdom beyond his age,—Gregory of Nona.’ In the 





’ It would seem that the see of Nona had some such metropolitical pretensions 
over Croatia. How far a rivalry on this point with Spalato might have embittered 
the other dispute, it is now impossible to say. 
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Council of Spalato, held about 910, he alone stood up for the 
vernacular rite, and, undeterred by the threats of his brethren, he 
refused to pay obedience to the canon of the synod which pro- 
scribed it. The matter went by appeal to John X., the most 
execrable wretch (if we except js VI.) who ever wore the 
tiara—the infamous lover of the more infamous Theodora. The 
stupid letter in which he confirms the Council is given at length 
by Farlati: it makes, however, this exception,—that where a dis- 
trict is ill supplied with priests, if one of them is unacquainted 
with any tongue but Slavonic, he may apply to Rome for a a 
sation, and continue to employ it. The people, notwithstanding, 
were not to be coerced into the change: the Slavonic Liturgy 
remained in use, till in 1058 another Council was held against it. 
The proscription was now more rigorous than ever, and the 
Croats actually rose in rebellion, headed by one Ulf. This per- 
sonage, however, was no honour to the cause: he went to Rome, 
came back with a sham bishop, whom he intruded into the see 
of Vegla, and kept up the imposition for some years. When it 
was _rethenma the perpetrators suffered according to their 


deserts; but it was by this time that an attempt to eradicate the 
national rite was hopeless. At another Council of Spalato, in 
1064, the matter seems to have been, to a certain extent, com- 
promised. ‘ A great part of the inhabitants of Illyria,’ says that 


clever writer, who assumes the name of Talvi, ‘ remained, never- 
‘ theless, faithful to their language, and to a worship familiar to 
‘their minds through their language. A singular means, 
‘ Dobrovsky asserts, was found by some of the shrewder priests to 
‘ reconcile their inclinations. A new alphabet was invented, or 
‘ rather the Cyrillic letters were altered and transformed in such 
‘ a way, as to approach in a certain measure to the Coptic cha- 
‘racters. To give some authority to the new invention, it was 
‘ ascribed to 8. Jerome. This, it was maintained, is the Glagolitic 
‘ alphabet so called, used by the Slavic priests of Dalmatia and 
‘ Croatia until the present time. Cyril’s translation of the Bible 
‘ and Liturgic books were copied in these characters with a very 
‘ few deviations in the language, which probably had their founda- 
‘tion in the difference of the Dalmatian dialect, or were the 
‘ result of the progress of time ; for this event took place at least 
‘ 360 years after the invention of the Cyrillic alphabet. With 
‘this modification, the priests pet in satisfying both the 
‘ people and the chair of Rome. It sounded the same to the 
‘ people, and looked different to the Pope. The people submitted 
‘easily to the ceremonies of the Romish worship if only their 
‘ beloved language was preserved ; and the Pope, fearing justly 
‘the translation of the whole Slavic population of those pro- 
‘ vinces to the Greek Church, permitted the mass to be oak in 
‘ Slavonic in order to preserve his influence in general.’ 
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It has since, however, been demonstrated that the Glagolitic 
alphabet—the rudest, coarsest, and clumsiest of European symbols 
—is of a much earlier date, and that probably the indigenous 
priests reintroduced it for the purposes above mentioned. After 
this, the opposition to the national rite ceased in a great 
measure. The ninth canon of the fourth Lateran Council, 
where Bernard, Metropolitan of Spalato, was present, decrees 
that, in case of different rites or language, the Bishop shall 
provide, sacerdotes qui secundum varietatem rituum et linguarum 
divina officia celebrent ; and may even, under the same circum- 
stances, appoint a Vicar-Bishop. This canon was understood to 
bear especial reference to Illyria. 

By degrees, however, Rome obtained one great object of her 
desires,—the adoption of Latin letters in the Illyrian mass. 
We shall see, presently, that the Cyrillic character was always 
excessively obnoxious to Ultramontanes; and that, at whatever 
expense of philology, the Roman alphabet was introduced 
wherever cireumstances permitted. The then existing version 
was corrected by Raphael Levacovich, under Urban VIII., both 
in the Breviary and Missal: this was not well done, and gave 
rise to some discontent. The ritual was translated by Bartho- 
lomew Carsio. These versions were again corrected by Cava- 
manus, Bishop of Jadera, a thorough Slavonic scholar, and 
appeared in 1741; his edition is a good one, but we have been 
told that the language is rather too fine. 

There are, therefore, in these provinces three distinct rites of 
the Roman use: the Roman rite, with the Latin language ; 
the Roman rite, with the Slavonic language; and the Kastern 
rite age with the Slavonic. The way in which these Uniats 
are (or at least were, till the end of the last century) supplied 
with priests, is remarkable. The Uniats insist on having their 
clergy ordained according to the Greek rite. This, notwith- 
standing many applications to Rome, the Bishops of the Uniat 
communion have never been allowed to use. ——— is 
therefore made to the prelates of the Eastern Church : the priest 
is ordained by them; is thus made to renounce “ schism,” and 
so instituted to the pastoral office. 

It may not be amiss, before we quit these remarkable nations, 
to give the reader some idea of their numbers, and of their 
— attachment to the two Churches. Putting Russia 
aside, the Eastern Slavonians are divided into the Illyrico- 
Servian and Bulgarian branches; the Western, into Czekho- 
Slovakians, Poles, Suabian Vendes, and Tchacones. The 
numbers stand about thus :— 


NO. XC.—N.S, BB 
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Total Number. | Eastern Church.| WesternChurch. 
Illyrico-Servians : 

1, Servians (in Servia) ...... | 1,100,000 | 1,000,000 100,000 

2. Servians (in Hungary) ... 400,000 300,000 100,000 

3. Bosnians (many are Ma- 500,000 300,000 80,000 
hometans). 

4. Tchernogortzi, or Mon- 60,000 60,000 _ 
tenegrins. 

5. Slavonians (Kingdom of 500,000 200,000 300,000 
Slavonia and Duchy of 
Syrmia.) 

6. D matians Seeeeseeeereresere 500,000 80,000 420,000 

7. Croatians..........+++ ate tee 800,000 200,000 600,000 

8. Slovenzi, or Vendes (i 1,100,000 a 1,000,000 
Styria, Carinthia, and the rest Pro- 
Carniola). testants, 

Bulgarians : 
1, Bulgarians proper ...... + | 38,500,000 | 3,200,000 300,000 
2. Bulgarians in Bessarabia, 80,000 80,000 _ 
Czekho-Slovakians : 

1. Bohemians & Moravians | 4,500,000 _ 4,400,000 

2. Slovaks (principally in | 2,400,000 500,000 1,000,000 
North Hungary). 

Poles : 

(Russian Polish provinces, | 10,000,000 | 2,000,000 | 7,500,000 

Galicia and Lodomiria). 
Suabian Vendes : 

(Lusatia, and some part of | 2,000,000 _ 1,000,000 
Brunswick, now Ger- ic 
manised), 

Tchacones : 

(Eastern part of Pelopon- 

nesus, say) 20,000 20,000 mm 
27,460,000 7,940,000 | 16,800,000 





























Of course, when we add the 38,000,000 of Russians proper, 
apd the 13,000,000 of Russniaks, who belong to the Eastern 

hurch, we quite reverse the proportion. But the dependence 
of these eighteen or nineteen millions on the Roman Church is 
owing, in great measure, to the use of their vernacular language 
in eucharistic offices. Let us now look at the remarkable struggle 
in Bohemia on this subject. 

We have seen that in A.D. 977 the Bohemians arrested from 
the Court of Rome the use of the vernacular language in their 
— This privilege was again taken from them in the 
pontificate of S. Gregory VIL., though the resolute spirit of that 
people still maintained the Slavonic Ritual as they best could, 
im spite of the decrees of councils and of popes. ‘Towards the 
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end of the fourteenth century, the cry for a vernacular service 
became loud throughout Bohemia. Mixing itself also with the 
demand for the free accordance of the Sulies to the laity, it 
found a mouth-piece in John Huss and Hieronymus von Faul- 
fisch, better known as Jerome of Prague. Those to whom the 
fate of Huss is as a household word, may not be so generally 
aware that he was the settler of Bohemian orthography, and the 
framer of its language as it now exists. Bohemian is the most 
copious and the most exact of the Slavonic tongues, and its 
forty-two letters received their ultimate name and disposition from 
Huss. Whatever were his errors, and whatever absurdities may 
have been promulgated regarding the violation of his safe-con- 
duct by the Council of Constance—which safe-conduct never 
existed, and therefore could never have been violated—Huss is 
thus to be honourably distinguished, when compared with Jerome 
of Prague, a man of but doubtful morality, violent, self-willed, 
and insincere. If his fate be scons omer | it must also be re- 
membered that he himself had ordered the murder of a monk 
who opposed one of his services. Then came the split between 
the so-called reformers in Bohemia; the Calixtines or Utraquists 
contenting themselves with the demand for the permission of the 
chalice, and of a vernacular service; the Taborites, and their 
various schisms, being heretics of the worst description, and 
ready to repeat the enormities of their ferocious leader, Ziska. 
The Council of Basle, that standing protest against Ultramon- 
tanes, and equally abhorred and feared by members of that fac- 
tion, proved its wisdom and moderation by admitting the delegates 
of the Bohemians to a free and open conference. We may smile 
when we read of the tedious manner in which deputies spoke, and 
members of the Council answered—of the three days the famous 
Calixtine Rokitsana consumed in proving the advantage of com- 
munion in both kinds, and the length which John de Prague 
required for his reply. But it is never to be forgotten that the 
decree of the Council which succeeded these disputations, was 
the means of preserving a whole nation in the unity of the Church, 


* As to the Communion in both kinds, the intention of the Council is not 
to tolerate it as an evil connived at on account of the baseness of heart of 
those that demand it, but as one useful and salutary to them that receive 
this Sacrament worthily. The Council will examine the question more 
thoroughly ; but the priests, who give the Communion in both kinds, are 
to tench that Jesus CHRIST is received whole and entire in each,’ 


With this, the question of the vernacular service was also 
mixed up, and that concession united the Calixtines with the 
Roman Church, and crushed the Taborites; yet Bohemia 
eagerly accepted the Reformation, and when it elected Frederick 
BB2 
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the Elector Palatine, the imbecile son-in-law of James L., as its 
king, three-fourths of its inhabitants had embraced different 
kinds ot heresy. The battle of the White Mountain, in 1620, 
settled the religious as well as the political state of the country. 
The Catholic Church was triumphant, and Bohemia may contest 
with the Tyrol and Brittany the honour of being the most 
Catholic country in Europe. But the great result still re- 
mained; and that Slavonic people retained their vernacular 
Liturgy. 

The writer well remembers how, having arrived late in that 
glorious city of Prague on a Saturday night, and standing early 
next morning on the bridge—the scene of the martyrdom of 8. John 
Nepomucene—the masses of worshippers pouring to their various 
churches, seemed to him more striking than anything of the kind 
he had ever witnessed in any other Catholic city: how the long 
street on the one side that leads up to the Cathedral and the 
Strahoff monastery, on the heights where the Hradschin stands, 
was one stream of heads; while, on the other, the main arterial 
street that goes to the Theinkirche, was equally crammed. Add 
to all, the clamour of countless bells, and the contrast of the gentle 
Moldau, with the life and animation of both its banks, all lit up 
by a bright spring sun, and the writer’s first acquaintance with a 
vernacular Roman service was made under very pleasurable cir- 
cumstances. It seemed strange, in the Theinkirche, to see the 
well-known postures, and to hear the familiar chants, accom- 
panied with Slavonic formule—the Hospodine pomiluy, for ex- 
— instead of the Kyrie eleison. One concluding remark on 
Bohemia may not be out of place. 

It was the fashion, some ten years ago, among Anglo-Romanists, 
to prophesy the speedy conversion of England. The droppings 
from our ranks they took to be the forerunners of the shen. 
and must have been bitterly disappointed that the few went and 
came, and made but little real difference on the one side or the 
other. Their own ill-success, despite so much zeal, so much 
energy, so much munificence, seemed a startling fact. Theories 
are not difficult to make; and the latest seems to be this, that 
where a country, as a country, has apostatized from the faith, as 
a country there is no regeneration for it; that the utmost the 
Church can hope to effect, is to snatch individuals from the mass 
of heresy or unbelief ; and that this is the object to which she is to 
lend her aim, and the goal with the attainment of which she is 
to remain content—a most unsatisfactory thing, if it could be 
a but contrary to all the teaching of ecclesiastical history. 

itness this very country of Bohemia, which, in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, had almost totally apostatized to 
Lutheranism or Calvinism, but which was, humanly speaking, 
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by that one battle of the White Mountain, brought back to the 
Church. 

We will now turn our eyes to another remarkable instance in 
which a national rite and a vernacular language has been allowed : 
we mean the Greek Liturgy of Sicily, Calabria, and Apulia. 

And here again we are brought into that mournful portion of 
ecclesiastical history, the struggle between the Eastern and 
Western Churches. One is apt to forget, how weak, in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, was the actual authority possessed by the 
Roman Pontiffs; how Constantinople had invaded even their 
stronghold, Italy, elbowing them diene Calabria and Apulia; 
while Sicily, under the temporal dominion of the Saracens, re- 
garded the CEcumenical Patriarch as its spiritual head. In fact, the 
Kast gained further and further in this direction on the West, and 
at one period threatened to exclude the papal authority from the 
whole of South Italy ; nor was it till the Normans, devoted to the 
interests of the Holy See, spread themselves over that country, that 
Rome succeeded in this quarter in her struggle with Constanti- 
nople. But though the Eastern Church was here driven out, the 
Eastern Liturgies remained behind, and they found a greater pro- 
tection from the See of Rome than from their Norman conquerors, 
who abhorred them.’ At Naples, especially, the Christians of 
both rites lived’ in the greatest concord and amity; the Latins 
using the Latin, the Greeks the Greek, Liturgy. T he Collegiate 
Church of 8S. Januarius, for instance, had, in 1300, a mixed 
chapter of Latins and Greeks. How the choir could, ecclesio- 
logically, have been filled for the two rites, it is not easy to 
understand. So in the Chronicle of S. Maria de Piombino, which 
is supposed to have been written in the thirteenth century, it is 
mentioned that, on Easter-eve, the six Primicerii of the six Greek 
churches were under obligation to assist at the Latin office, and 
to sing six lessons in Greek, and at Easter other dignitaries of the 
same churches were in like manner to say the Creed in their native 
language. ‘The Church of 8. Maria del Poggio, in the district of 
Revello, petitioned Pius V. in 1572, to be allowed to pass from the 
Greek to the Latin rite. The Pope assented. The Chapter then 
altered its mind, and resolved to retain the Liturgy of its prede- 
cessors. But Spinelli, the bishop, obliged them to avail themselves 





! «Lorigiae del rito Greco nelle Provincie che compongono i due Reami di Napoli, 
e di Sicilia per mezzo degli Orientale nel secolo ottavo, e la sua decadenza proc- 
curata con maravigliosa destrezza dai Principi Normanni nell’ undecimo, sono i 
due poli tra si opposti, ai quali l’argomento di questo primo libro dovra intera- 
mente aggorarsi.’ So says Rodota, at the commencement of his history. 

? So Petrus Subdiaconus, in his life of S. Athanasius of Naples, where he is speak- 
ing of the interment of that prelate, ‘Confluebant uterque sexus et stas diversa, 
et qualiter poterant, psalmodiee Greece et Latine suavi modulatione resonabant.’ 
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of the dispensation for which they had asked. In Brundusium the 
- Greek rite was given up in 1173, but a trace of it still remains, or 
did remain, in the last century. On Palm Sunday, a solemn 
rocession took place from the cathedral to the church called 
sg in which the Epistle and Gospel were sung with ex- 
traordinary solemnity in Greek. It y -nagas that in 1609 the 
Archbishop, Dionysio Odriscol, one of those persons who were for 
squaring everything to the exactest dimensions of the Latin rite, 
resolved to put an end to these ancient customs, The Chapter 
strenuously opposed him, and, on his persisting in his mandate, 
appealed to Rome. The case was heard, and judgment given 
against the Archbishop, to his extreme chagrin. In a Diocesan 
Synod holden at Otranto, about the year 1580, no fewer than two 
hundred priests of the Greek rite were present. It seems that 
in some places, as at Galatena, the Greek priests had a reputa- 
tion for piety so far exceeding that of the other rite, that the 
Latin population flocked to them, although unacquainted with 
their idiom. Where every thing else has disappeared, the name 
of the church will sometimes tell of the t prevalence of the 
Greek rite there: thus the Cathedral of Bova is called 8. Maria 
dell’ sodia, and another church in the same city, the Theotocos. 
The Cathedral of Rossano was entirely Greek till 1461, when 
the Archbishop, Matteo Saraceni, introduced the Latin rite by 
force, and caused the exploit to be recorded on his tomb :— 
‘ Hane, quam cernis, ille, cujus laus est perennis 
Transtulit in Latinum, ecclesiam, de Greeco ad cultum divinum, 
Cui nomen est Matthzus, quem in Przesulem degit eternus Deus. 
Ordinis fuit minorum, qui in numero fuit magnus Predicatorum.’ 

So again, in some places, as in the famous Church of 8, Maria 
del Grafeo, otherwise called La Catholica, in Messina, the 
language was Greek, but the vestments were Latin, and azymes 
were employed. 

The Greek rite in Italy received considerable augmentation 
by the immigration of a large body of Albanians when their 
country fell under the dominion of the Turks. They were 
especially protected by Leo X. and Paul III., notwithstanding 
the various and repeated attacks of Latin Bishops. This, among 
other causes, gave rise to the establishment of the Greek College 
in Rome, by Gregory XIIL., in 1577. And for the same reason 
Clement VIII, in 1695, instituted a Greek Bishop in the Church 
of S. Athanasius at Rome, to confer holy orders on those of that 
nation, The Basilians, too, would form an interesting illustra- 
tion of our subject, did time permit us to enter on that part of it. 
When Rodota wrote, in 1760, there were three houses of these 


monks in the States of the Church, eighteen in Neapolitan Italy, 
and twenty-three in Sicily. 
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The pleasing character of the union between Greeks and 
Latins in Italy, forms a mournful contrast with the Unia in 
Russia and Poland, to which we must now direct our thoughts. 

At the time when Sigismund III. was seated on the Polish 
throne, his territory, be it remembered, extending over a great 
part of White Russia, wrested from that power by the Poles, an 
attempt of a novel nature was made to bring over a a of 
the Eastern Church to the Roman Communion. The king him- 
self had long been employing the usual methods of semi-perse- 
cution: the nobles who held to the faith of their forefathers were 
in every way discouraged: the churches were given to the Latins, 
and the orthodox were forbidden ‘to erect new ones: a large 
emigration took a into Great Russia, and those who remained 
were of course the more dispirited and weakened. There was 
one Cyril Terletsky, Bishop of Ostrog, a man of bad character, 
who, angry at some reproof that his misdeeds had brought down 
on him, and wishing to better his position, determined to join 
the Roman Church, and offered his services to the King, to 
induce others to imitate his example. The Metropolitan of 
Kieff, Michael Ragosa, a timid man, was much under the influ- 
ence of Cyril; and secret offers were made by Rome, which 
induced him to enlist in her cause. The rites were to be entirely 
unchanged ; the Filiogue was not even to be added to the Creed; 
the United Greek Church was to be perfectly free from the con- 
trol of the Latin Bishops, and its members were not to be allowed 
to embrace the Latin Rite. All the privileges and prerogatives 
of the prelates were to remain; and Clement VIIL engaged to 
procure for them a seat in the National Diet. 

A Synod met at Brzesc, in Lithuania, and the point at issue 
was warmly disputed. Several of the prelates stood firm; but 
seven resolved on giving in their adherence to Rome. There 
were, besides the Metropolitan of Kieff and Terletsky himself, 
the Bishops of Brzesc, Polotsk, Chelm, Pinsk, and a coadjutor 
of the latter. Hypatius of Brzesc and Cyril were despatched by 
the Synod to Rome, with an offer of obedience, but not uncon- 
ditional ; for it contains this remarkable clause: ‘ We have 
: = it them in charge to wait on your Holiness, and (#f your 
‘ Holiness will guarantee that we shall retain the adminis- 
‘ tration of the Sacraments, and the rites and ceremonies of the 
‘ Eastern Church entirely, inviolably, and as we hold them at 
‘the moment of union; and will promise that your successors 
‘ will never innovate in this mantten} to pay in their own, and in 
‘the name of us, and of the flocks committed to us, the obedience 
‘due to the See of Saint Peter, and to your Holiness, as the 
‘ Chief Shepherd of the flock of Curist.” Two more prelates, 
those of Lemberg and Przmisl, had by this time been won 
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over, and the letter was therefore’ signed by nine, of whom one 
died almost immediately. It is dated June 12 (0.8.), 1595. 

Such an accession of prelates and territory was to be accepted 
on any terms. The deputies were most graciously received, and 
the Vigil of the Nativity, which was also Ember Saturday, was 
appointed for the public profession of their faith. It is curious 
to see how, in the account given of this Union, in the Bull 
Magnus Dominus, the prelates are treated as if they represented 
the whole Russian Church, instead of comparatively an insig- 
nificant portion of it. The part which treats on the reception of 
their Liturgy is as follows :— 


‘We receive them as fellow-members of CurisT into the unity of the 
Catholic and the bosom of the holy Roman Church, unite, annect, and 
incorporate : and, for the greater signification of our love towards them, 
we permit, of our apostolic clemency, concede, and allow, to the same 
Russian Bishops and Clergy the ceremonies which, according to the 
institution of the holy Greek Fathers, they employ in the Divine Offices, 
in the Sacrifice of the Mass, in the administration of the other Sacraments 
and other rites, so that they be not opposed to truth and to the Catholic faith, 
and do not exclude communion with the Roman Church.’ 


And Paul V. still further confirmed and strengthened this 
permission by a Bull of 1615. 
co pom and Cyril had no sooner returned home, than a 
second council was held at Brzesc, in which the proceedings of 
the deputies were approved, and the acts of the Gaien received. 
Thus began that Unia, which, after making such extraordinary 
progress at its commencement, fell suddenly, and was swallowed 
up by atruer Union in our own time. Job, Patriarch of Moscow, 
lost no time in condemning the acts of the Council of Brzesc, 
and in excommunicating the prelates concerned in it ; and thence- 
forward began a terrible and bloody struggle between the par- 
tisans of the Orthodox and Uniat Rites in Poland, Lithuania, and 
White Russia. Under the Uniat Metropolitans of Kieff, Michael 
Ragosa, and Hypatius Phocieu, considerable progress was made 
by gentle means. The people, seeing no difference in outward 
rites, retaining their own Slavonic, hearing the unaltered Creed, 
knowing that the profession of the Unia was a stepping-stone 
to honours and emoluments, and caring very little for a papal 
supremacy, which they did not understand, flocked into the new 
Church by thousands, and thus emboldened its authorities to 
proceed to greater changes. The Creed was altered, the services 
shortened, Latin vestments introduced, and, curiously enough, 
Polish made to take the place of the old Church Slavonic in 
some of the services. Hence great discontent and complaints. 





_ It can be read in the Appendix of Documents to Theiner’s Neuesten 
Zustinde der Katholischen Kirche beider Ritus, at p. 11. 
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The Bishops of Lemberg and Przemisl had scarcely joined the 
Union, when (influenced by the authority of Constantine, Duke 
of Ostrog, a centenarian, who yet retained almost the full vigour 
of his youth, and at whose expense, and by whose solicitations, 
the Scriptures were first translated into the language of White 
Russia) they again forsook it. But it was under the Uniat Metropo- 
litan, Joseph Rudsky (1613— 1635), surnamed by Pope Urban VIII. 
the Athanasius of Russia, and the Atlas of the Union, that more 
violent means were adopted to compel the peasantry to embrace 
it. The tyrannical landed proprietors of Poland closed all the 
Orthodox churches; whole villages remained without a sacra- 
ment; Orthodox churches were given on lease to the Jews, 
who exacted a rent for every Eucharist. Such violence natu- 
rally aroused resistance: the successor of Rudsky, Kunciecevicz, 
was murdered, and consequently beatified by Rome; and then 
began a persecution which has scarcely a parallel. Multitudes 
who persisted in retaining the Orthodox faith, were tortured to 
death at Warsaw. Some were boiled alive, some burnt, some 
roasted, some torn to pieces with iron cats; while, in White 
Russia, children were in like manner butchered, for no other 
crime but that of their baptism. The horrible barbarities which 
for twenty or thirty years branded Poland with infamy, make 
one cease to wonder that she has long since been blotted out 
from the category of nations. In process of time the Unia lost 
her Little Russia; the Uniats in that province returned to their 
native faith, and the strength of the Uniat Church lay in Poland 
chiefly. Yet here its clergy were despised by both Roman Catho- 
‘lics and Orthodox ; its Bishops were never allowed their pro- 
mised seat in the Senate, and, notwithstanding the papal autho- 
rity had forbidden those of one rite to forsake it for the other, 
it was universally regarded as a stepping-stone to the pure Roman 
Church. Still, on the division of Poland, the Uniat Church 
remained, and reckoned, in 1825, under its Metropolitan of 
Wilno, and its three Bishops of Polotsk, Lukoff, and Brzesc, 
more than fourteen hundred thousand persons capable of receiving 
the Sacraments. It is well known that, on the 6th of March, 
1839, all this multitude, amounting (children included) to nearly 
two millions, were received, under their three Bishops, into the 
unity of the Eastern Church. ‘Ex tam atroci Catholice Eccle- 
‘siz inflicto vulnere, perspicitis, venerabiles Fratres,’ said 
Gregory XVI.; ‘quo tandem animo sumus, quaque intrinsecus 
‘ egritudine conficiamur. Dolemus atque imo ex corde inge- 
‘miscimus redactas in eterne salutis discrimur tot animas, 
‘ quas Christus suo sanguine redemerat ; dolemus violatam tur- 
7 y00% per discolores Kpiscopos fidem illam, quam Romanx 
‘ Kcclesize prius desponderant ; dolemus pessime despectum ab 
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‘ iis characterem sacratissimum, quo ex hujus Apostolice Sedis 
‘ auctoritate fuerant insigniti.’ 
In the Nestorian Unia, so often attempted, we do not, indeed, 
find a vernacular service, because the Syrian Liturgy of that 
presents, of course, a dead language to them, as well as to 
us; but it embraced the element of a national language, and so 
far falls within our subject. The office of the Patriarch of the 
Nestorians had become hereditary, descending from uncle to 
nephew in the same family. These claims were rejected by the 
clergy in 1551, who chose one Sulaka to fill the vacant post. 
But being unable to obtain the requisite number of three Metro- 
litans for his ordination, they applied to-the ‘ Pope of the 
est ;? and on his consecration by Julius III., the use of the 
ancient Liturgy, with a few corrections, was allowed, and the 
Nestorian body was thus rent in two, the Latinizing portion 
being caning by Mar Simons, the original communion by Mar 
Eliases. The former soon again renounced connexion with 
Rome, and thus two Nestorian Patriarchs arose instead of one. 
But in 1681 commenced a Unia, as well from Nestorians as from 
Jacobites, which continues to this day; and here also unaltered 
rites and unchanged language have been found very useful in 
bringing over converts to the new Church. 

We are now in a condition to offer some remarks on the course 
pursued by Rome with respect to a vernacular language. 

And, first, it must be admitted that there are some very great 
advantages. to be derived from the adoption of one ecclesiastical 
tongue in one patriarchate. At the time, to translate the Liturgy 
into hundreds of barbaric languages was in itself impossible; 
and from the very nature of the case, could it have been pre- 
ferred, would have been most perilous to the faith. Again, 
when they were consolidated into shape and form, when they 
developed strength and beauty of their own, when long theolo- 
gical teaching had given them theological terms, then arose 
more strongly the rivalry of nations, which wanted some ex- 
ternal sign that they belonged to one Church. Their office- 
books were not verbally the same. Three large districts of 
western Europe—Milan, Spain, and Gaul—long maintained, as 
the former does still, essentially different rites; and the Latin 
language was the only outward symbol of internal union. It 
must me be allowed that the clamour for a vernacular service 
has generally been rather national than religious. Whatever 
might have been the case with Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
those fierce Bohemian chiefs who drew the sword at their 
command, did it for the sake of Tcheck, and not of religion ; just 
as in former times, princes of Bulgaria and Bans of Croatia had 
disdained to see their native Slavonic expelled by the usurping 
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Latin. But when a great part of Germany might have been 
preserved to the Church by the same concession-that was 
early made to Illyria—the ‘Roman office-books in their own 
tongue—then the case surely becomes widely different. What 
was at first prudent caution is now converted into jealous ob- 
stinacy. y might not Rome have obtained the advantages 
which Luther wrested from her—that of not only giving a trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, but, by that translation, of actually 
forming a language? For every one knows that his version 
formed that German, which we at present allow to be the queen 
of all Teutonic dialects, and that to his residence at Wittenberg 
is owing its greater affinity with the Alemannic than with the 
Platt Deutsch. And so, to a certain extent, it is with our own 
English version. 


‘Who will not say,’ asks a writer in the ‘ Dublin Review,’ ‘that the un- 
common beauty and marvellous English of the Protestant Bible is not one 
of the great strongholds of heresy in this country. It lives on the ear like 
a music that can never be forgotten, like the sound of the church bell, 
which the convert hardly knows how he can forego. Its felicities often 
seem to be almost things rather than mere words. It is part of the 
national mind, and the anchor of national seriousness. The memory of the 
dead passes into it. The potent traditions of childhood are stereotyped in 
its verses. The power of all the gifts and trials of a man is hidden beneath 
its words, It is the representative of his best moments, and all that there 
has been about him of soft, and gentle, and pure, and penitent, and good, 
speaks to him for ever out of the English Bible, It is his sacred thing, 
which doubt has never dimmed, and controversy never soiled. In the 
pri a and breadth of the land there is not a Protestant with one spark of 
ni cones about him whose spiritual biography is not in his Saxon 

ible.’ 


One should think that a question must naturally follow in the 
mind of a Roman Catholic,—‘ Why did not we do this ? why did 
‘we leave it to “heretics” to frame so tremendous an engine 
‘against us?’ Ifa version had never been made at all, it might 
have been easier to reply; but, as this principle has been since 
abandoned, why was it not yielded when it might have been 
yielded with such comparative graciousness, and to such ex- 
ceeding advantage ? 

To return to the language of ecclesiastical services. It is 
clear that only three systems are practicable; and that the 
division which they involve is exhaustive. You may, as Rome 
does, employ a dead, immoveable tongue; you may, as England 
and Russia do, take bygone period of your own anguage, and 
crystallize your prayers in that; or you may revise them every 
forty or fifty years, so as to render Fea intelligible through the 
~ phases and improvements or ery ing of the tongue. 

e three, we cannot but feel that the last is the worst. 
Continually to be altering the Creeds, the Litany, the other 
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prayers, has the look of tampering with the Truth itself. If the 
oor saw the words of their Prayer-book altered, they would be 
ess shocked at its doctrines being touched. The words are the 
Malakoff, so to speak, which defends the Sebastopol of our faith. 
Assault them successfully, and the stronghold will ere long sur- 
render. It is a grand symbol of the changelessness, or, as 
Dr. Newman happily expresses it, the incorrigibility of the 
Church, to find that, though her expressions go out of fashion, 
she retains them still; though, in the mouth of the world, they 
have come to mean the very contrary of that which she means, 
she will not, for all that, give them up. It is well also that 
there should be a language of devotion, which is so utterly dif- 
ferent from the expressions of every-day life; that, as the 
Church retains her ancient architecture, in all its contrast to the 
fittings of a modern drawing-room, so her stern, masculine,—if 
it be so, uncouth—expressions stand out against the mincing- 
ness and effeminacy of the terms of a luxuriant age. And 
therein are we especially happy, that by our adoption of 
thou and ye, we can elevate and devotionalize our style at once. 
No other European people can do it to a similar extent. The 
German du must suggest the fond intimacy, the dapiortds, of 
intimate friends, as well as the address suited to the voice of 
prayer; and the French vows must, save from long habit, be 
painfully familiar. It is strange that French writers have not 
attempted to introduce, in their translations of Holy Scripture 
and of the Breviary, that more venerable and impressive idiom 
which they might possess if they would; such, for example, as 
those lines which sum up the Ten Commandments in every 
Catechism from Antwerp to Bayonne :— 


‘Un seul Dieu tu adoreras, et aimeras parfaitement. 
Dieu en vain tu ne jureras ni autre chose pareillement. 
Les dimanches tu garderas, en servant Dieu dévotement. 
Tes pére et mére honoreras, afin de vivre longuement. 
Homicide point ne seras, de fait ni voluntairement. 
Luxurieux point ne seras de corps ni de consentement. 
Le bien d’autrui tu ne prendras, ni retiendras injustement. 
Faux témoignage ne diras, ni mentiras aucunement. 
L’ceuvre de chair ne desireras, qu’en mariage seulement. 
Biens d’autrui ne convoiteras, pour les avoir injustement.’ 


This reads like a section from our own Prayer-book: and 
what a wonderful contrast does it present with the modern 
language of the Lord’s Prayer!—‘ Notre Pere qui étes aux 
Cieux, Que votre Nom soit sanctifié, Que votre régne arrive, 
Que votre volonté soit faite sur la terre comme au Ciel,’ &c. 

These difficulties of language naturally suggest the question, 
Whether, after all, it is not possible that the present Roman 
system of parallel translations, explanations in the most familiar 
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language, and so on, may not after all give her poor a far more 
intelligent idea (we are now speaking simply of the intellect, not 
of the affections) of her offices than is generally imagined ? 
while our Elizabethan dialect, not being so explained, is much 
less comprehensible to them than we choose to believe it? To 
those of tolerable education there can be no doubt that ours 
is the system which best enables them to worship with the 
understanding as well as with the spirit. The lowest classes 
who cannot read, can certainly comprehend some part of our 
Prayer-book, can certainly not understand one word of the 
Breviary—or rather Vesperal, the only part of it with which he 
is likely to be conversant. But for the poor man who can read, 
and that is all, the ‘ Petit Paroissien,’ and works of a similar 
stamp, must be more comprehensible, we think, than our own 
office, so that they were made as accessible to them—which they 
certainly are not. 

But then it must be remembered that, in the point of a ver- 
nacular use, Rome has more nearly retraced her steps than in 
any other point of discipline which she ever maintained. At 
the outbreak of the foeden, she opposed it with all her 
might. Her controversialists poured the most bitter scorn upon 
it; her advocates, then often more zealous than learned, de- 
nounced it as unheard-of, as profane, as scandalous. And yet 
gradually, and almost imperceptibly, the use gained strength 
within her communion, and mM 4 Rect wl yaad to its 

ission,—in hymns, especially in processiona mns; in 
hs alien of the Gospel rg French or ean after Ys having 
been read in Latin; in Litanies; then in translation of the 
Breviary, or of the Missal (the Canon excepted). And though 
the versions which so often occupied the pens of the Jansenists 
were so loudly and bitterly condemned, everywhere throughout 
Europe the practice of vernacular services has increased, and is 
on the increase. And the last phase of active Romanism, Ora- 
torianism, as it exists in England, seems utterly to regret all the 
old traditions of the Latin printing to vernacularize as far as 
possible, (and in what wretched, slip-slop English!) and to 
assume that the new practice will be one great means of bringing 
back this country to the fold of 8. Peter. Why what is now 
so much put forward was three hundred years “f° so bitterly 
to be opposed ? is a question which we are not called to answer. 

One natural consequence of this use is the general disregard 
which has attached itself among the people, to every service, 
excepting Mass only, and which has, by the addition of the 
Benediction at Vespers, made that office a sort of adjunct or cor- 
relative to Mass. And thisis a late introduction, designed, as it 
has most amply done, to popularize a service at a convenient 
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time of the day, and of convenient length. The enormous con- 

tions which flow to Benedictions in one of those glorious 
old cities of Belgium, or in the Tyrol—what a wonderful sight 
they present! How they make the heart of an Englishman burn 
within him, that his own Church Service could be rendered as 
popular, could attract such thousands of worshippers ! 

Again, the vernacular Litanies now spreading so widely, and 
encouraged so freely throughout Europe, form a great change 
from medieval Rome. We have often enough, in Picardy or 
Flanders, heard in the early morning the coarse, gruff voices of 
fishermen, giving all a good hearty — in their patois, 
‘§. Etienne, P’iez pour nous; S. Laurent, P’iez pour nous." We 
remember when, some years ago, a recently established con- 
fraternity took possession of, and restored, one of the little 
age with which Madeira abounds, and said a Portuguese 

itany there early on Sunday —- that a gentleman with 
whom we were acquainted went to hear it, accompanied by 
his man-servant, a Scotch Presbyterian. ‘Ah! Sir,’ said the 
latter, when they came away, ‘it did my heart good to hear 
that! It put me in mind, for all the world, of our singing in 

Kirk.’ In Spain too, and principally by the effects of the 
association called the Corte de Maria, the same Litanies are 
coming into vogue. We recollect entering a church at Palencia 
one evening, and finding the nave occupied by some female 
members of one of its offshoots—a striking scene, in their black 
dresses, and with their tapers gleaming through the dark 
church—one of them intoning, and the others taking up, Estrella 
dela manana—Ruega por nosotros—Salud de los poe Bas Ruega 
por nosotros—Refugio de los pecadores, Ruega por nosotros. But 
the most remarkable thing of the kind we ever witnessed, was 
in one of the wildest mountain glens of Portugal, and at a little 
chapel called Nossa Senhora do Desterro. It was in the grey of 
the morning, and our party were about to mount their mules ; 
when the west door of the ermtda opened, and the priest, an 
elderly man, came out on all-fours, followed by a congregation 
of some twenty or twenty-five, in a similar fashion. They thus 
went round the chapel by the north side first, and, having finished 
its circuit, re-entered by the west door; and as they went, they 
recited—for there was no kind of attempt at chanting—one of 
these Litanies. The ground was excessively rough and broken, 
and the effect anything but edifying ; nor did we ever see another 
exhibition of a similar kind; yet, as our muleteer took it as 
a matter of course, it cannot be uncommon in that unvisited 
district of the Estrella. 

Rome, then, at the present moment, would seem to be 
sanctioning what she does not openly command—the very general 
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use of vernacular prayers in church. One thing would seem 
from past history to be certain, that no civilized nation which 
has ever left the Church, has been brought back to it without 
this permission. Belgium is scarcely an exception, for that 
country can hardly be said to possess a national language, divided 
as it is into Flemish, and Walloon, and mixed districts. Had 
Rome, with her usual tact, seized the moment at the reconcilia- 
tion of England by Cardinal Pole, and given, together with a 
strict revision vib as was bestowed on the Roman), a version 
of the Sarum Breviary and Missal, who can say what would 
have been the effect among a people then well accustomed to 
a national rite, what on our language, and what on ourselves ? 

This is a mere dream. But an interesting and very difficult 
roblem of the same nature is likely soon to come before us. 
The revision, or rather enlargement of the Prayer-book, is a 
work which cannot be much longer delayed. hen once the 
subject is fairly brought before English Churchmen, they will 
see that the cautious conservatism of merely working up old 
materials into new services, is one which can satisfy nobody, and 
will equally offend those who would be offended by any change. 
We must have a new Evening Service. We must have an 
authorized Office for the Consecration of Churches and Church- 
yards. We must have a greater variety of Collects for the great 
variety of temporal wants; for example, those of travellers, and 
for the infinite number of spiritual necessities unmentioned in 
the Prayer-book. ‘These things lie ready made to our hand in 
the same treasury whence our former Collects were derived ; and 
they need only translation to be, as they once were, the support 
and comfort of many Christian souls. 

But then, how is this translation to be done? If we are to 
have the modernisms, the verbiage, the diluted wretchedness 
that appears every now and then in our occasional services, it 
will be indeed the new cloth fastened on to the old garment, and 
it is easy to foresee the event. As it is, the hundred and twenty 

ears which elapsed between the earliest and latest parts of our 
rayer-book, have made no difference, except perhaps to the 
ear of a philologist, between its most ancient and its most 
modern parts. The rayer for All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men, and the General Thanksgiving, would scarcely be recog- 
nised by an uninstructed person as a Say from a different 
age than that which produced the Sunday Collects, so far as 
guage goes. And it is remarkable that, in the revision of 
the Prayer-book threatened by William III., the principle was 
clearly adopted of writing the new Collects in the old Church 
language. One sits down to a perusal of that book with a 
most lawful and righteous prejudice against all its contents ; 
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but it is impossible not to allow that, incomparably inferior 
as these Collects are to those which they were intended to sup- 
plant, they are better in matter, and infinitely better in expres- 
sion, to that which might have been expected from their writers. 
Again, in their still later revision, the non-jurors carefully retained 
the older language ; and the Scottish Church, in its Communion 
Office, has, with scarcely an exception, done the same. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that similar care will be taken by our 
future revisers, whoever they may be; and that, while they steer 
clear on the one side of the affectation of archaising, so on the 
other their language will be in simple harmony with that of the 
older book ; that + ah will not so write as that a common reader 
may say, ‘ Here the old ends, and here the new begins;’ that 
they will not, in short, build on a classical chapel to a Middle 
Pointed church. 


It is only since the above article was in type that Mr. 
Trench’s ‘ English, Past and Present,’ has come in our way. 
We mention this, with the double purpose of warmly recom- 
mending this little book, and of defending ourselves against a 
charge of plagiarism, from the coincidence of some of its remarks 
with the observations on the Prayer-book which have been 
offered above. 
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Art. V. Jashar. Fragmenta Archetypa Carminum Hebraicorum 
in Masorethico Veteris Testamenti textu passim tesselata collegit, 
ordinavit, restituit, in unum corpus redegit, Latine exhibuit, 
Commentario instruxit JOANNES GULIELMUS DONALDSON, S. 
Theologie Doctor, Collegii 8. 8S. Trinitatis apud Cantubrigienses 
quondam Socius. 1854. Prostat Londini, apud Williams et 
Norgate ; Berolini, apud Wilhelm Hertz. 


THis volume is an attempt by Dr. Donaldson to restore, trans- 
late, and illustrate an ancient book, which he supposes to have 
been composed partly from original, partly from preexisting 
writings in the time of Solomon, and to have been the most 
precious possession of the Jewish Church. His work is written 
in Latin, because it is addressed ad Clerum ; it is printed and 
published in Germany, because it is in that country that inves- 
tigations and views such as Dr. Donaldson has here put forth 
are, he thinks, most likely to meet with readers who will duly 
estimate and feel interest in them. 

We need scarcely say that the volu ne is the work of a scholar, 
of a man of great ability, extensive knowledge, ingenuity, 
and acuteness. The Latin, though the author professes to 
throw aside the bondage of Ciceronian phrase, flows with the 
natural and classic grace which belongs to one to whom the 
language is as a mother tongue. The illustrative matter is 
drawn from every kind of literature, out of the stores of an ac- 
complished and well-informed mind. The composition is free, 
flowing, and clear, as that of one thoroughly interested in and 
master of his subject. But the work is that of a person of wild 
and unrestrained imagination, who lives in a world of his own, 
and seems to be without the capacity of appreciating the value 
of evidence, not to mention more grave faults. 

Dr. Donaldson’s favourite pursuit hitherto has been compara- 
tive philology ; and that study, perhaps, more than any other at 
this day, tends to seduce the mind into the practice of mere 
conjecture and theory, and to produce a habit of guessing and 
imagining, and of theorizing on very slight grounds, or on 
no grounds at all, and then becoming thoroughly convinced of the 
objective truth of that which has no existence whatever but in 
the mind of the imaginer. Such has been the danger in the 
study, at a particular point in its history, of almost every science. 
Chemistry and its cognate pursuits long continued in this child- 
hood of science ; geology has but recently grown out of it. Our 
own day has seen archzology pretty nearly set free from it, and 
facts and careful reasoning have taken the place of imaginations 

NO. XC.—N.S. ce 
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which created evidence for themselves, which saw what no one 
else could see, and were blind to obvious facts which were utterly 
fatal to their theories. It is no disrespect to comparative phi- 
lology to say, that it still labours under the disadvantages which 
belong to the early stages of every science—that its facts and its 
principles are not yet sufficiently established to make us listen to 
a mere philologian, only because his pursuit has been the com- 
parison of languages. In a subject so tempting, Dr. Donaldson’s 
mind has found kindred matter of thought ; aud now, turning 
from investigating the originals of languages, he has engaged in 
an attempt to discover and restore certain supposed originals of 
the sacred books of the Hebrews. 

It would, we think, have been well if the knowledge of Dr. 
Donaldson’s writings could have been confined to those for 
whom he intimates that he intended them—those who could 
really judge of their value. In that case we would gladly have 
left them, in the confidence that they would, on the whole, have 
done little harm. But in this day such confinement is impos- 
sible, and Dr. Donaldson’s views and statements will certainly 
be spread widely, with all the weight attaching to his name in 
the pursuits of philology and the antiquities of the early lite- 
rature of the world, without persons being aware of the utter 
groundlessness of his notions—of the absence of evidence, phi- 
lological or archzological, for the views he has put forth—or of 
the recklessness and wantonness—for so we must characterise 
it—with which he deals with a subject that, even if it were not 
most sacred in itself, and intimately connected with the religion, 
with the very groundwork of all Christian faith and morality, 
would, for mere truth’s sake, deserve a different handling. We 
propose to give a simple account of this work—of the views 
which it advocates, and of the reasonings adduced to establish 
them. We trust to do so honestly and fairly. If we incidentally 
express our own feelings, if those feelings affect the tone of what 
we write, we shall trust to the common sentiments of mankind to 
excuse us ; whilst we carefully guard ourselves against allowing 
those feelings to affect the fairness of our representations. 

We ought to say, first of all, that the work consists of a Dedi- 
cation to Lepsius, as one deeply versed in studies like the 
author’s own; a short and clearly-written preface, to which are 
appended full tables of contents and of texts of Scripture cited, 
explained, illustrated, or emended in the work; the Hebrew 
text of those parts of the Scriptures in which, according to Dr. 
Donaldson, portions of the Book of Jashar are contained, are 
then given, according to the received text ; then follow the pro- 
legomena; then the seven parts of the supposed book, in a 
Latin translation, each being followed by a commentary, setting 
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forth Dr. Donaldson’s grounds for thinking it a part of his ima- 
ginary book, his views about its composition, about the true 
reading and meaning of the text, and illustrations of its matter. 

In order, however, that our readers may become acquainted 
with the mind of the author, we think it best to give the first 
specimen of his arguments which meets a reader. It will show 
the facility with which Dr. Donaldson builds up a theory, by a 
series (we trust we are not unfair in what we say) of assump- 
tions and conjectures, and then gives to this airy creation of his 
own brain the solidity and firmness of demonstration. The 
specimen is a very fair one, and in itself not uninteresting; it 
occurs in the Prolegomena, cap. ii. pp. 8—13. The author is 
here engaged in showing the importance of ‘searching the 
Scriptures,’ not with the view of learning more of Divine 
truth, of what is revealed respecting God, or of making pro- 
gress in piety and practical religion, but in order to discover in 
them what had never been suspected before. The specimen 
is, indeed, Dr. Donaldson’s own, given by him as a proof of 
the advantage to be derived by religion from his method of 
investigation. 

S. Paul says (1. Cor. xv.) that our Lord, after His Resurrec- 
tion, appeared to S. James. It has been generally supposed that 
this appearance is not recorded by any of the Evangelists. Dr. 
Donaldson conceives that he has discovered that it is, and in 
the process of his argument goes very fully into inquiries re- 
specting the relationship of the Apostles, and puts forth, as 
certain matter of fact, many things which neither we, nor, we 
apprehend, they themselves, ever knew or suspected before. 

He proceeds thus :—First, he gives the lists of the Apostles 
as they are found in the Gospels; in these the twelve are found, 
up to a certain point, to be mentioned in pairs. First we have 
Andrew, and his brother Peter, who was brought by him to 
Christ. Then John, that other disciple of the Baptist, who, 
says Dr. Donaldson, ‘ without doubt’ (proculdubio) brought his 
brother James to Christ (there not being the slightest intima- 
tion or ground for believing that he did so). Next came S$. 
Philip, and he brought Nathanael to Christ (see 8. John i. 40, 
&c.) Now, as Bartholomew is a patronymic name, it has ‘ always’ 
(semper) been rightly inferred that Nathanael and Bartholomew 
were the same (the conjecture is highly probable, and of late 
has been generally received, but far from ‘ always’). And as 
Philip and Bartholomew are connected together in each of the 
lists of the Apostles, it ‘ would not be absurd to suppose’ that 
they were brothers, the sons of Thalmzus. (Philip was of 
Bethsaida, and Nathanael of Cana—John i. 44; xxi. 2—but 
this Dr. Donaldson does not notice.) So that the first six 
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Apostles were three pairs of brothers. “That which ‘it would 
not be absurd to conjecture’ has now become a settled matter of 
fact. Next S. Matthew isthe same as Levi, the son of Alphzeus 
(a disputed point, but assumed as certain by Dr. Donaldson) ; 
and ‘(Thomas is mentioned with him, and Thomas means ‘a 
twin ;? but Eusebius somehow, in one place, confounds Thomas 
with Thaddeus or Judas. All this (he says) cannot be satis- 
factorily explained, without supposing—1l. That Matthew and 
Thomas were twin brothers, the sons of Alphzus. 2. That 
Thomas (the twin) was a surname, the Apostle’s proper name 
being Judas. 3. That there was another Judas called Lebbeus. 
4, That Thaddzeus was another form of Judas. 5. That Thomas 
relinquished the name of Judas, lest he should be confounded with 
Judas Lebbeeus. Here we must admire Dr. Donaldson’s ready 
perception of brotherhood among the Apostles. But to pro- 
ceed. Who is James the son of Alphzus? and who is Judas 
the relative of James, otherwise called Thaddzeus and Lebbzeus ? 
James is another brother of Matthew (7.e. of Levi, the son of 
Alpheus) and Thomas; and Judas Lebbzeus is his son. A 
critical reason is given from the Greek, viz., that if he had been 
his brother and not his son, it would have been expressed thus, 
*ldxwBos 6 tod Ardgailov Kal "lovdas 6 ddedhos adrod, as it is in 
the case of ‘ James the son of Zebedee and John his brother.’ As 
to the statement in the first verse of 8. Jude’s Epistle—‘ Jude 
the brother of James ’—it has been proved by this critical argu- 
ment that he could not be the brother of James; and, besides, 
the writer of the Epistle could not have been S. Jude the 
Apostle, or an Apostle at all. After eight Apostles, then, have 
been mentioned in pairs, as being brothers, we now have a pair 
consisting of father and son, coupled together, James and 
Thaddeus, or Lebbzus, who is Jude ‘the son’ of James. It 
appears, therefore, that Alpheus was the father of three 
Apostles, and grandfather of a fourth. Lastly, come Simon 
Zelotes and Judas Iscariot ; but the last-named Judas was the son 
of Simon (John vi. 71). Nodoubt this Simon is Simon Zclotes 
the Apostle ; and accordingly in the lists in S. Matthew and S. 
Mark, the traitor and his father are coupled together. It might 
be enough to say that these relationships are merely imaginary, 
the argument from identity of names being obviously valueless, 
when out of the twelve Disciples of our Lord, we have two 
Simons, two Jameses, two (or, according to Dr. Donaldson), three 
Judases. And the mere fact that such relationships are never, 
in the most distant way, alluded to, when it was the custom of 
the Hebrews to mention relationship, and it would have been the 
most natural and easy mode of determining the parties, is of 
itself decisive against such a view, unless there were real and valid 
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proof of it. But then Alpheus the father of S. Matthew, S. 
Thomas, and S. James, and the grandfather of S. Jude, is the same 
as Cleophas, the husband of Mary, the sister of S. Mary, and 
‘mother of James ;’ but Cleophas and another disciple were the 
two that were walking together to Emmaus. Now, what is more 
likely than that Cleophas should be taken into the country by his 
eldest son James; and if the second of these two were James, 
might he not have told it to S. Paul, with whom he was on terms 
of great intimacy? g.e.d. Thus we discover a fact of great 
importance, an undesigned coincidence between S. Luke and 
S. Paul in respect to that great groundwork of our belief—the 
witnesses of the Resurrection. To say nothing of the many 
improbabilities of these theories, Dr. Donaldson has overlooked 
one circumstance, which blows down his edifice like a child’s 
house of cards. The appearance to S. James was after the ap- 
pearances to S. Peter, to ‘ the twelve,’ ‘ to five hundred brethren 
at once.”!_ Dr. Donaldson identifies it with an appearance on 
the day of the Resurrection to an Apostle, and the father of 
three of the twelve, who yet did not know, nor had heard any 
rumour, of our Lord’s having really risen. 

We now proceed to give a sketch of Dr. Donaldson’s theories 
respecting the Book of Jashar, its origin, date, and matter. 

The view which he entertains is this (Preef. pp. i. ii.) that in 
the reign of Solomon, through the enjoyment of long peace and 
prosperity, the Israelites, who had before been hindered by con- 
tinual harassing wars, first cultivated a literature, and that works 
of various kinds were then sent out. Besides the writings attri- 
buted to Solomon himself, there were genealogies and histories 
of the patriarchs, ‘the Book of the Wars of the Lord’ (Numb. 
xxi. 27), and sacred songs respecting them ; epic-like tales about 
the Judges, and histories of David; and particularly a religious 
and moral work, called the ‘ Book of the Upright, or of Upright- 
ness,’ containing both old and recent hymus, &c., and various 
other matters, which will be fully stated hereafter. And this 
book was compiled by the Prophet Nathan, by the direction of 
Solomon, and probably with the aid of Gad the Seer. It was 
the first literary production of the Schools of the Prophets. 

The books, which we call the Books of Moses, were not, in 
Dr. Donaldson’s view, composed till after the Captivity, with the 
exception of the Book of Deuteronomy, which was most pro- 
bably written by Hilkiah the Priest, in the reign of Josiah. 
When these books, and those of Joshua, Judges, and Samuel, 

' « He was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve. After that, He was seen of above 
five hundred brethren at once; of whom the greater part remain unto this 
present, but some are fallen asleep. After that, He was seen of James; then of all 


the apostles. And last of all He was seen of me also, as one born out.of due time.’ 
—1 Cor, xv. 5—8. 
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were composed, the different portions of the Book of Upright. 
ness, as well as other productions of the reign of Solomon, were 
worked up into them, very irregularly indeed, and with man 
mistakes as to their collocation, still so worked up, that by skil- 
ful criticism they may be recovered, and the book restored ; and 
the task which Dr. Donaldson proposes to himself is thus to 
recover and rearrange the scattered fragments, and so to restore 
this book to its original form; just as, he says, one might try 
to restore a piece of architecture out of the fragments which 
are still to be found built into the houses which have arisen near 
its ruins. 

Jashar, then, is an imaginary work, created out of imaginary 
materials ; which, had it been on the subject-matter of the early 
lays of Rome, or the fragments of Etruscan laws, would have 
been admirable for the learning, and the ingenuity, and the real 
contributions to criticism and archeology, which are incidentally 
brought out by it, in which the writer’s want of perception of 
the value of evidence and his wild dreams would have been the 
occasion of many a smile,—but which, applied to the Book of 
Books, that wherein is contained the Revelation of the Will 
of God, the teaching of His Holy Spirit—the work, as it were, 
of His Hands—is simple impiety. 

It is fair, however, to Dr. Donaldson to say, that he professes 
(see Proleg. cap. i. pp. 1—6) to believe in the inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures, by which he means that a certain Divine spirit 
runs through the whole, and that if you look to the books con- 
sidered in their general argument and connexion, there is con- 
tained in them, i. e. in their harmony and agreement, a revelation 
of the Divine will and truth; and this notion of Divine truth 
being ‘contained in’ the books, not of the books themselves 
being true, Dr. Donaldson maintains, is confirmed by the expres- 
sion in the Article of the Church of England, that ‘ Holy Scrip- 
ture contains all things necessary to salvation ;’ not that all its 
words and syllables have the impress of Divine authority, but 
that the revealed will of God is so contained in these books, 
‘ That whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, 
‘is not to be required of any man that it should be believed as 
‘ an article of the faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to 
‘ salvation,’ é.e. not that what may be proved by Scripture is 
to be believed, but what cannot be so proved is not to be re- 
quired to be believed. 

There is here, we must observe, as throughout his work, the 
greatest unfairness in Dr. Donaldson, who makes no middle 
course between his own view, according to which the Old Testa- 
ment is a mass of falschood and folly, and that which would 
hold every word and letter to be in such sense inspired, as that 
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the words of the Pentateuch, as commonly understood, should 
be taken as absolute authority in geology. 

Dr. Donaldson here adopts the words of a book, of which, it 
seems, he has been supposed to be the author, the authorship 
of which he would have held to be a great honour, whether he 
agrees with all that it contains or not:—‘ Protestant Principles 
considered in their Results.’ 

Having thus removed the obstacles which any other view of 
inspiration might have opposed to his free handling of our sacred 
books, Dr. Donaldson proceeds (pp. 7, seq.), with a profaneness 
which is simply shocking, to adopt as the motto of his proceedings 
the words of our Blessed Saviour, ‘ Search the Scriptures ;’ not as 
seeking ‘life’ there—not in order to learn more of the Divine 
will, of our own duties, hopes, prospects—but to discover some- 
thing (Dr. Donaldson says) which has never been found out 
before—searching as for gold in California or Australia, for all 
manner of facts, if facts they can be called, which have eluded 
the researches of previous inquirers. And as a specimen of his 
discoveries in this way, he himself gives the morceau which we 
have already presented to our readers respecting the appearance 
of our Lord to 8S. James, and the relationships of the Apostles ; 
this being the fruit of his labour on the Gospels alluded to at 
the beginning of the extract which follows :— 

‘Quodsi talis labor in singulis Evangelii narrationibus consectandis non 
sine fructu ponetur, quid facies in casca vetustate Pentateuchi exploranda? 
Profecto, ut ait Cicero (De Finn, i. 3), “nec modus est ullus investigandi 
veri, nisi inveneris ; et queerendi defatigatio turpis est, qaum id, quod qua- 
ritur, sit pulcherrimum.” Ut in Californie convallibus et saxosis Australasiz 
campis, ita in tota sacrorum librorum serie haud ita penitus defossum 
=o aurum, quod indagatoribus immensas divitias suppeditabit.’ 
—fp. to, 14, 

We quote this also as a specimen of Dr. Donaldson’s graceful 
style; for such it unquestionably is. 

Further (Proleg. cap. iii. pp. 14—19), he lays it down asa 
principle, that the writings of which the Bible is composed have 
not come down to us in their original form, but have been altered 
in many ways, but yet are capable of restoration. He excepts 
the Epistles of S. Paul and the other Apostles; and, save a few 
additions, the Acts of the Apostles and the Gospel of 8. John. 
But the Gospel of S. Matthew is a (poor) translation, an ‘ adum- 
bration’ of the original; that of S. Mark is imperfect, and may 
also be a translation ; that of S. Luke is a congeries from several 
sources. By considering this, he says, we may explain many 
difficulties in the Evangelists: for instance, one demoniac among 
the Gadarenes, one blind man at Jericho, only are mentioned by 
S. Mark and S. Luke; ¢wo in our Greek of S. Matthew. How 
is this? Why, the translator mistook one of two Syriac words— 
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Dr. Donaldson is not sure which it was—for a word meaning 
‘two;’ (TM, unus, aliquis, quidam, or }""IM, iste, for }""7) duo) 
in itself an improbable supposition, and almost impossible when 
we consider that the translator must have found the singular 
number throughout each narrative, and have had to alter it 
himself into the plural. Also there is a curious blunder by 
which ‘the parts about Magdala’ became Dalmanutha; dal 
being a piece of the word Magdala, and manutha the Syriac for 
‘parts.’ These are Dr. Donaldson’s two specimens of ‘ gold.’ 
How different from those true treasures which the pious student 
of Holy Writ discovers, which are ‘more to be desired than 
gold—yea, than much fine gold!’ 

Now if, says Dr. Donaldson, we can make such discoveries as 
these in the Gospels, what, arguing @ fortiori, may we not find 
in the books of the Old Testament, considering that we are so 
much more in the dark concerning their origin, and have in 
fact only, as he says, the Masoretic compositions of the great 
synagogue, made after the time of Ezra, and compiled out of the 
old histories of the origin of the people, the annals of the Kings, 
and the literature of the reign of Solomon? On these two bases, 
then, that the first books of our Old Testament Scriptures were 
chiefly made up out of old books in and after the time of Ezra, and 
that they have no special divine character beyond a certain general 
spirit and argument, Dr. Donaldson proceeds, not merely to pull 
down the sacred edifice in which we have been used to worship, 
but to build up a new one out of the fragments which he finds 
there, and especially to restore one, the chief of these originals 
out of which the Bible is made—the Book of Uprightness, Jashar; 
in doing which he assures us he is, without any doubt, giving us 
the very marrow and kernel of the Old Testament, in that he 
presents to us the very volume which was composed by prophets 
under the direction of Solomon, and constituted the very citadel 
of the Jewish faith. 

All this dream is put out as true and solid fact; but it will be 
found to be utterly and absolutely baseless, having no founda- 
tion but a series of the merest conjectures. Only we have to 
be upon our guard, to remind ourselves continually that it is 
baseless, because Dr. Donaldson is perpetually speaking of the 
book as if he had it before him, arguing what is and what is 
not a part of it, dividing it into parts, restoring and correcting 
its fragments; producing an impression of its real existence, just as 
the details of Defoe’s stories, of Mrs. Veal and her dyed gown, 
or the artful circumstantialities of lies, address themselves to 
the imagination, and gradually fix on the mind, as truths more 
effectually than if they had made good their ground by con- 
vincing the reason. 
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Now ‘ the Book of Jashar’ is mentioned in two places in the 
Old Testament only: in the tenth chapter of the Book of Joshua, 
verse 13 (we adopt the English version): ‘And the sun stood 
‘ still, and the moon stayed, until the people had avenged them- 
‘ selves upon their enemies. Is not this written in the Book of 
‘Jasher? So the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and 
‘hasted not to go down about a whole day.’ And again, just 
before the beginning of David’s lament over Saul (2 Sam. i. 18), 
‘Also he taught the children of Judah the use of the bow; 
‘ behold, i¢ is written in the Book of Jasher.’ 

The first question is: What was this Book of Jasher? The 
context of the passages in which it is mentioned would lead 
us to suppose that it was some book of metrical chronicles, or 
poetic annals of the people, which, like our own old chronicles, 
was continually receiving additions as the progress of time sup- 
plied fresh facts to be enrolled in it ; so that decisive arguments 
could not be drawn from a citation of it, as to the time at which 
the books that cite it were written or at which it was itself com- 
posed: nor could its name throw much further light upon the 
subject. 

But this very obscurity is the delight of the theorist. A 
distinct and legible inscription is open to every one to read; no 
acuteness is necessary to decipher its characters, no recondite 
erudition to bring together illustrations and arguments for its 
meaning one thing rather than another. But let it be well- 
nigh obliterated, let there be scarcely one single distinct letter 
left, and it opens a rich field of inquiry, and affords ample scope 
for critical and historical disquisition. No one writes essays 
on the inscription on the Monument of London, but a few 
worn-out letters found on a tablet dug up in Cannon Street 
might furnish materials for many a disquisition and many a 
controversy. 

It does not, however, appear to Dr. Donaldson a worthy occupa- 
tion to deduce what the Book of Jasher was, merely from the 
contexts in which it is referred to. He elicits its nature and 
its contents from its name, Jashar. ‘This name has been in- 
deed most variously interpreted, but subject to qualifications; 
he adopts the interpretation of Gesenius, ‘“'The Book of the 
‘ Upright” (in the Vulgate, “ The Book of the Righteous,”) 
‘is a collection of old Hebrew poems.’' But at this point 
Gesenius went. wrong, for he added, ‘So called from its con- 
‘ taining the praises of upright men, or from some other cause, 
‘ whatever it may have been; for the Orientals are wont to take 
‘ titles for their books from subjects and words which have often 





' «Liber probi, sci/. proborum (Vulg. Liber justorum), est anthologia veterum 
carminum Hebreeorum,’—Proleg. cap. iv. pp. 20—25. 
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* but little connexion with their subject.’ Thus the learned 
Gesenius saying, as it were, ‘ The inscription is quite illegible— 
no argument whatever can be drawn from the name.’ In his 
Manual, however, Gesenius ventures on a further conjecture : 
‘ Provided,’ he says, ‘ it can be proved that “iw. is used of 
‘ warlike excellence (de bellica virtute), you might translate the 
‘ title, “ The Book of Valour,” lider virtutis ;’ and for a corre- 
sponding title he refers to an Arabic collection called ‘ Valour,’ 
Here Dr. Donaldson is astonished at Gesenius’s mistake (for the 
interpretation, ‘The Book of Valour,’ were fatal to his whole 
scheme), and at this learned Hebraist’s giving up the case. He 
seizes, as it were, on the inscription which Gesenius declares to 
be illegible, and open only to the merest conjectural interpreta- 
tions, and declares that it can be most clearly and satisfactorily 
made out. 

‘ Jashar’ means ‘ a moral and religious man;’ and specially 
the Israelites, as being, by profession, the worshippers of the 
true God: in the same way that ‘righteous’ was technically 
used; and so Jashar was a kind of special name for good 
Israelites. Nay, it is the root of the names of the people, ‘ Israel’ 
and ‘ Jeshurun ;’ the other derivations of Israel in the Book of 
Genesis being mistakes of the compiler. 

It is clear from this, Dr. Donaldson says, (i. ¢. from a conjec- 
tural and most disputable interpretation,) what the Book of 
Jashar was. ‘It was undoubtedly a collection of ancient poems 
‘ and other records bearing on religion, and on the history of the 
‘ worshippers of the true God;’ and ‘ we must necessarily con- 
‘ clude that this book was a Sylloge containing all those fragments 
‘ which taught the rules of religion, the marrow of the law; which 
‘ exhibited the nature of uprightness, or celebrated the victories, 
‘ declared the blessedness, promised the future happiness of truc 
‘ and sincere Israelites.’ This is inferring a good deal more than 
he has any premises for; but let us observe what follows, for which 
there is absolutely no foundation whatever: that portions of this 
book are wrought into our Scriptures. Two citations are made 
from the Book of Jashar, by name; and we have no reason in 
the world to suppose that any part of it whatever besides is 
anywhere extant; yet Dr. Donaldson coolly goes on: ‘ What- 
‘ ever there be of this character wrought up in the sacred Scrip- 
‘ tures of the Jews, which can be regarded as an ancient fragment, 
‘ that doubtless will claim a place among the remains of the 
‘ Book of Jashar, and return there as to its proper home.’ 

As to the date of this imaginary book (we are throughout 
giving exactly the substance of Dr. Donaldson’s Prolegomena, 
see cap. v. pp. 25—27), every consideration confirms what at 
first sight is most probable: that these ancient poems were 
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collected, written out, and put together in the reign of Solomon. 
But more particularly: 1. The collection was later than the 
time of David, because the Lament of David over Saul and 
Jonathan was a part of the book. 2. In the blessings of Jacob 
and Moses, which are most certainly parts of the Book of 
Jashar, all the tribes are mentioned as still united. Therefore, 
the collection was made prior to the revolt of Jeroboam. (From 
the same consideration we might have argued that the Book of 
Genesis was written before that revolt.) 3. In that Blessing the 
word 79373, ‘asword,’ occurs; but this is the Greek word 
paxatpa, and, therefore, the composition is later than the time 
when David had his Cretan guards, the Cherethim, which was in 
the latter part of his reign. (It appears afterwards, p. 196, that 
there are many other interpretations of 5%), and it looks 
very much like a proper Hebrew word derived from 45, as 
Delitzch held, while Maurer connected it with the Ethiopic, and 
Dathe withthe Syriac. But as if twolanguages might not have 
similar words, Dr. Donaldson chooses to say it is the Greek 
word, and, therefore, this was written in the time of Solomon.) 
4. ‘Shiloh’ in Jacob’s blessing most probably is a form of 
Solomon ; therefore, the Song was written in his reign. (Of 
course it is not a prophecy, but written after the events, and 
pretending only to be one; Jacob himself being a mythical 
personage, representing the Israelitish nation.) 5. As this 
book of Uprightness turns on God’s having made man upright, 
and that is the very expression of Solomon (Eccles. vii. 30), 
it is plain that Solomon is the most likely person to have 
been the author or adviser of the work. (We must leave 
Dr. Donaldson to maintain the genuineness of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes against his German brethren; that one passage 
has secured his convictions.) 6. David subdued the Edom- 
ites, but they recovered their independence under Solomon ; 
and this is distinctly referred to in that fragment of the 
Book of Jashar (Gen. xxvii. 50), Isaac’s blessing Jacob and 
Esau; therefore, the book was not compiled before the days of 
Solomon. 

Is it possible for any one more entirely to disregard the laws 
of evidence than the writer of this book? Dr. Donaldson 
imagines what the meaning of the name, and thence what the 
nature, of the Book of Jashar was ; then imagines it was used by 
the supposed compilers of the books of the Old Testament ; then 
he selects the portions which he fancies were parts of it; then 
he argues from the contents of these parts the date of the work ; 
and, as it appears that many of the poems were not only brought 
together by Solomon, but were actually written in his time, 
falsely pretending to antiquity, the result is, that the Book 
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of Uprightness is proved at last to be a book of falsehood and 
deceit. 

But further let us see what guidance Dr. Donaldson imagines 
we have for determining what portions of the Old Testament 
Scriptures belonged to the Book of Jashar.’ First, we connect 
Solomon’s words, ‘God made man upright, &c., with the title 
of the book ; and we see that the history of man’s being created 
upright and falling away from that state, and the history of the 
upright people, must form a part of it. Then, as a law given 
of God by Moses was the foundation of Israelitish piety and 
virtue, some portion of the book must have consisted of this, 
and we must seek for some fragments of it in the books of the 
law ; to this must be added the promises of future happiness, 
and the blessings promised to obedience. Next; of the two 
passages cited from the Book of Jashar, the first shows us that 
it contained songs of victory, celebrating the triumphs of the 
upright: the second, that the exploits of David were recorded 
in it; and it is not probable that Solomon would omit his own. 
Lastly, we have the evidence of the prophet Micah; he lived in 
the reign of Josiah, and might therefore have the entire Book of 
Jashar in his hands (for it had not yet been broken to pieces to 
frame our present books). Now he transcribed the very words 
of the Book of Jashar, ‘ Tell it not in Gath.’ (Micah i. 10; 2 Sam. 
i. 20.) He alludes to the prophecy of Balaam, (Micah vi. 5,) 
which every one would regard as part of the Book of Jashar; 
he often cites the book of Deuteronomy, which is almost entirely 
made up of portions of the book of Jashar; and, what is of the 
greatest weight (‘ quod precipue valet,’) he uses the word 
‘ Jashar,’ ‘ upright,’ (c. vii. 2,) as if he would refer his readers 
to this very book. The passage thus referred to is as follows :— 
‘The good man is perished out of the earth, and there is none 
upright among men.’ 

Is all this, we may naturally ask, a jest of Dr. Donaldson's? 
Does he put out these follies to make game of his readers? Is 
his book, published in Germany, and designed for German 
readers, intended to be a caricature of ‘ Biblical criticism ?’ Is it 
like the ‘ Historic Doubts respecting the Existence of Napoleon,’ 
or as the ‘ Life of Scriblerus,’ intended under a humorous form to 
refute by the argument ex absurdo, and to expose to just ridicule 
the lucubrations of such theorists, at the same time exhibiting 
Dr. Donaldson’s great learning and ingenuity? Certainly his 
argumentation is mere mockery of the reasoning faculties of his 
readers, and reminds us of the jest put out some years ago, 
where persons were advised in their arguments to choose for 
their premises things as far removed as possible from their 
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conclusions, in order that, ‘ whilst your opponents are puzzling 
themselves to discover a connexion which never existed, you 
may build on their silence as defeat.’ 

On all this kind of argument, it is obvious to remark that it 
labours under one fault: there is no real evidence as to what 
the Book of Jashar was, or that any part of the Old Testa- 
ment was taken from it; and, further, there is no clear ground 
on which any one part of the books of the Old Testament 
could be determined to belong to it. There are two citations 
from the book : allow it: these citations may fairly be supposed 
to be specimens of the collection; and it would seem from 
them to have consisted of poetical annals, or hymns celebrating 
the martial exploits of the Israelites. The existence of such 
a collection is both intelligible and probable; such works, 
whether written or unwritten, belong to the early literature of 
every nation: nor is there in the case before us the slightest 
ground for supposing that it was anything else. We have no 
right to argue from anything so uncertain asthename of the ‘ Book 
of the Upright,’ that its contents were anything besides what these 
citations prove and suggest, and Gesenius’ explanation might 
have sufficed. But to determine on such a ground as that 
“u/) means ‘ upright,’ the whole contents of this supposed book, 
and to draw out of the Old Testament its imagined fragments, 
is a mere amusement of fancy, unworthy in itself of any serious 
refutation. 

We will proceed, however, to set before our readers what 
Dr. Donaldson holds to have made up this book. He imagines 
that it was divided into several parts; these being, according to 
the sacred number, seven. (Ibid. pp. 28—30.) The first part 
sets forth how man was made upright (w), and fell into sin. 
Of this we have two fragments, distinguished by the well-known 
difference in the name used for the Most High; the first using 
the name God (Elohim), the second the Lord (Jehovah). This 
difference of terms in the first chapters of the Book of Genesis, 
has been often noticed and adduced as an argument for the use 
of older materials by the writer of the book. The first frag- 
ment is called Elohiste carmen; the second, Jehoviste. 

The first fragment (pp. 37, $8) Dr. Donaldson makes to consist 
of portions now disjoined and displaced ; some heing combined 
by the compiler with the history of the flood. He takes the last 
verses of the history of Creation in the first chapter of Genesis 
(Gen. i. 27, 28) ; then the beginning of the history of the flood, 
(Gen. vi. 1—6,) putting the third verse after the sixth, and in- 
serting the twenty-first verse of the eighth chapter between the 
third and fourth verses, making it run thus, according to the 
English version :— 
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Gen. i, 27, 28. God created man after His own image, 
After the image of God created He man; 
Male and female created He them. 
28. And God blessed them, 
And said ; 
‘Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, 
And subdue it. 
And have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, 
And over every living thing that moveth upon the face of 
the earth.’ 
Gen.vi.1,2,4,5. And it came to pass, when men began to multiply on the 
face of the earth, 
And daughters were born unto them, 
. And the sons of God saw the daughters of men that they 
were fair; 
And they began to take unto themselves wives of all whom 
they chose. 
There were giants on the earth in those days ; 
For after that the sons of God came in unto the daughters 
of men,' and they bare children unto them, 
The same became mighty men, which were of old, men ol 
renown. 
And God saw that the wickedness of man was great in 
the earth, 
And that every imagination of his heart was only evil 
continually, 
Gen. viii. 21. For the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth. 
Gen. vi. 6. And it repented [God] that He had made man on the earth, 
And it grieved Him at His heart; (3.) and God said: 
My Spirit shall not always reign in man, 
On account of their sin, that is, flesh ; 
But his days shall be an hundred and twenty years.’ 


We give Dr. Donaldson’s version of the latter part. 

It will be seen that even here Dr. Donaldson has been obliged 
to alter the very marks by which he professes to discriminate 
the fragments. In the text of Gen. vi. 6. the Divine name is 
the Lord : this he has altered to God, and marked as an altera- 
tion, (‘ Videt autem [Deus] quod,’ &c.) In the third verse, also, 
he has altered the reading in the same way, but not marked it ; 
we have printed the word in italics. It is also worth observing, 
how improbable it is, that any compiler, in prefixing the account 
of the six days’ creation to this extract from Jashar, would have 
used the name Elohim only. The verses which Dr. Donaldson 
has thus severed are plainly part of the one narrative of the 
first chapter. 

The next fragment isthat in which thename the Lord (Jehovah) 
is used. He calls it a fuller and poetical description of the 
same event. He makes it consist of Gen. ii. 7—9; then, omit- 
ting the description of the localities of Eden, of verses 15, 18, 25; 
and of chapter iii. omitting verses 20, 22. Such is a specimen 
of the wanton way in which this work is done. 

’ There is, we presume, a misprint here in the original. 
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It is in a commentary on these passages (pp. 41—79), that 
Dr. Donaldson has indulged in a foulness of imagination, and a 
minuteness of detail in expressing his thoughts, which he has 
in vain attempted to justify. A few hints at the interpretation 
which he proposes would have sufficed, even on his own showing. 

t is impossible for us to do more than say, that the sin of our 
first parents is supposed to be that of carnal concupiscence ; 
that many words are translated differently from what they were 
ever before believed to mean; and that the whole passage is 
illustrated by observations suited to the filthy ideas on which 
the interpretation is grounded. 

The second part (pp. 80, 95, with notes, pp. 95—132) sets 
forth the election of the family of Abraham as the upright, 
(D°w",) and the rejection, 1. Of the descendants of Ham 
and the Canaanites. 2. Of the descendants of Cain. 3. Of the 
Hagarenes. 4. Of the Edomites. And consists of these por- 
tions, or ‘ Fragments,’ I. Gen. ix. 18—27 ; II. Gen. iv. 2—8, and 
8—16; III. Gen. xvi. 1—4, 15, 16 (xv. 6), xvii. 9—16, 18—26, 
xxi, _—14, 20, 21; IV. Gen. xxiv. 32—34, with chapters xxvii.— 
xxix. and portions inserted from other places. But Dr. Donald- 
son tells us, the fragments of Jashar were greatly altered in the 
process of working them up into the Book of Genesis, and 
originally stood thus: ‘ [Adam, i.e. man,] after (see Gen. ix. 18) 
he went forth [from Eden] begat three sons, Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet;’ and so throughout the name of Adam is to be 
substituted for Noah. Then in verse 22, Dr. Donaldson inserts 
something which had been omitted by the compiler, but was 
really in the original, that Ham, when he had seen his father’s 
nakedness, sent for his son Canaan, and that Canaan told Shem 
and Japhet, the two brothers of his father, &e. Such is the 
wantonness of the critic. 

Then at the beginning of the so-called second fragment, Dr. 
Donaldson inserts into Gen. iv. 2, ‘And Shem begat two sons, 
Cain the elder, and Abel his brother,’ and so continues the narra- 
tive, with the extraordinary insertion in verse 7 of this passage, 
after the words which he translates, ‘ thou liest at the door 
of sin:’ ‘ And the Lord said to Abel: Because thou hast done 
‘ this thing, and hast believed me, therefore have I accounted 
‘it to thee for righteousness: and therefore thou shalt be 
‘ Lord over thy brother, and unto thee shall be his desire,’ &c. 
(the insertion being made up out of Gen. xxii. 15; Gen. xv. 7; 
Gen. xxvii. 29). He also in verse 8 reads the words that are 
found in the Septuagint : ‘ And Cain said to Abel his brother, 
Let us go into the field,’ &c. 

The third fragment, on the rejection of the descendants of 
Hagar and the Arabians, has this introduction by Dr. Donald- 
son: ‘ And Abraham, the son of Abel, married his relation Sarah.’ 
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The fourth begins : ‘ And Isaac married Rebecca, a connexivu 
of his father and mother.’ And then, after the blessing of Esau 
(Gen. xxxix. 40), comes this strange insertion of a passage, partly 
taken from other places of Genesis: ‘Then Esau became a 
‘Cainite, and was called not as before Esau the son of Isaac, but 
‘ Lamech, the son of Methuselah ; and he, when he had departed 
‘from his father, married wives, Ada, the daughter of Elon the 
‘ Hittite, who was also called Judith, and Zillah, the daughter of 
‘ Anak the Hivite, who was also called Aholibamah. When, there- 
‘ fore, he had gotten asword and a spear, he sang thus boastingly 
‘ to his wives: Ada and Zillah, &c.,’ from Gen. iv. 23. (See Gen. iv. 
18, 19; xxvi. 34; and xxxvi. 2.) There are other insertions 
throughout of passages from divers parts of the book of Genesis. 
The ‘fragment’ concludes with the list of the wives and children 
of Jacob. 

So the ‘mythical’ genealogy of the patriarchs would be: 
Adam, otherwise called Noah; he had three sons, Shem, Ham, 
Japheth ; Shem had two sons, Cain and Abel; Abel was the 
father of Abraham, who had two sons, Ishmael and Isaac ; 
Isaac was the father of Esau and Jacob, but Esau afterwards 
was called Lamech (and Methuselah Isaac, we presume), and 
married two wives, who, like himself, had each two names: 
Jacob’s wives and children, the mythical representatives of the 
twelve tribes, are named as in the Bible. 

These ‘fragments’ are illustrated ; and Dr. Donaldson’s selec- 
tions, collocations, and insertions are maintained by notes, which 
bring together all kinds of matter (shall we say, to bear on the 
subject, or to be attached to it?) from every quarter, in strange 
incongruity, and without any real logical connexion. 

The argument of the third part is said to be: ‘The upright 
‘ Israelites having escaped from Egypt, and spent forty years in 
‘the wilderness, and undergone many other vicissitudes, at last 
‘ dedicate a temple to the Lord, in a land of peace, under Solomon 
‘their peaceful king.’ The passages of which it consists are 
these : 


Gen, vi. 5—14. ‘ And when the whole earth was lying buried under a flood of 
iniquity, and Israel walked uprightly and religiously, the Lord 
decreed that he should be delivered from the waves of the 
tumultuous Rahab, and come at length into a land of peace. 
An ark was therefore constructed at the command of the Lord, 
in which he should sail over the waves of the wickedness of 

Gen. vii. 6, 11.the earth, And Israel was 600 years old, when he entered into 

(12.) the ark. He wandered through the wilderness, as through 
the billows of the sea, forty years. And when these forty 
years were passed, Israel sent forth a raven, [to seek out a 
peaceful dwelling]; but the raven flew away, and returned, 
but brought no news.’ 


Then come the verses (Gen. viii. 8--11) about the dove, sub- 
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stituting Israel for Noah ; which is thus connected with what 
follows :— 


¢ ao5 Israel knew that the waters were abated from off the 
eart 


Gen, v. 29. ‘ And that he was made a man of rest (Noah). 


Gen, viii, 4. ‘And having got a peaceful dwelling on the mountain of 
holiness, 


‘ He rested there in the seventh month, on the seventh day. 
1 Kings vi. ‘There he built a magnificent house of God (Bethel). 
1 Kings viii.43. ‘ There being a efore God —e is, in Peniel). 
Deut, vi. 18. ‘And doing that which is right and 
Ps, v. 8. ‘He religiously worshipped the Lord in His holy temple.’ 
Cf. Ps. xlviii. 9. 

The history of the Deluge, then, is a mythical or parabolical 
account of the peaceful settlement of the children of Israel in 
the Promised Land. The raven is the spies first sent out, who 
brought an evil report of the land; the dove, the good Israelites 
who desired to go into the land. 

To go through the profaneness, the mockery alike of reason 
and religion, with which this whole subject is treated, would be 
shocking alike to our readers and ourselves. It is plain that 
Dr. Donaldson considers the sacred records as anile fables, 
which are a fair subject for every kind of mockery and derision. 

We proceed with our painful task. The fourth part (pp. 150 
—157) contains the Law. In the Book of Jashar this consisted 
of portions of what was afterwards enlarged by Hilkiah, the high- 
priest in the reign of Josiah, into the Book of Deuteronomy ; 
which is therefore the most ancient portion of the so-called Books 
of Moses. This alone, Dr. Donaldson argues, was known to the 
prophet Micah, and is cited by him, and this alone, he says, is 
sanctioned by our Saviour; a statement plainly contrary to fact, 
though Dr. Donaldson endeavours to establish it at pp. 163, 164. 
If any one were to suggest that Micah referred to the history of 
Balaam in the Book of Numbers, we are told that this is quite a 
mistake,—that the prophecy of Balaam was indeed extant before 
the time of Micah, but it was as a part of the Book of Jashar, 
afterwards compiled into the Book of Numbers; a proceding 
which renders argument well-nigh impossible. The selections, 
which Dr. Donaldson classes in three parts, are called by him 
Three Fragments :— 

1. Deut. v. 1—22, being the Ten Commandments. 

2. Deut. vi. 1—5; (Levit. xix. 18) ; Deut. x. 12—21; xi. 1—5; 
7—9; which he calls the Marrow of the Divine Law. 

8. Deut. viii. 1—3; vi. 6—25; the Inculcation of Obedience : 
inserting, however, out of the Book of Leviticus (xix. 18) 
the precept, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ and 
omitting Deut. vi. 19, ‘to cast out all thine enemies before 
thee, as the Lord hath spoken.’ 

NO. XC.—N.S. DD 
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Dr. Donaldson gives the following reasons for constructing 
this fourth part of the Book of Jashar:'—1. It is most probable, 
not to say unquestionable, that the Book of Uprightness 
contained precepts of uprightness. They would be the very 
kernel of the book, and therefore, most probably, would be 
found in the middle of it, making the fourth of the seven books. 
2. These precepts are to be found embodied in the Book of Deu- 
teronomy. Dr. Donaldson here compares that book with the other 
books of the law, in a tone of profane disparagement of those 
books, though it is out of one of them that the second great com- 
mandment of the law has been taken. 3. Micah cited the Book 
of Deuteronomy only, but it was not the Book of Deuteronomy 
itself, but the Book of Jashar; for if any one alleged (as we said 
before) that he referred to the history of Balaam in the Book of 
Numbers, we are told that that was a part of the Book of Jashar, 
that the ritual portion of the law was not extant in an authoritative 
written form, before the Captivity. Dr. Donaldson argues from 
the many passages in which the moral are preferred to ceremonial 
observances, and the disparaging terms in which the latter are 
spoken of, as by David, Samuel, and the Prophets; and infers 
that there was not then any Divine sanction for such observances, 
and that the Book of Deuteronomy, or rather that of Jashar, 
in which the moral law only was contained, was alone known; 
as if the very reason why the people were in danger of exalting 
the ceremonial observances were not the Divine sanctions by 
which they were confirmed ; as the very same tone is found 
most unquestionably after the establishment of the ceremonial 
law, as of Divine obligation, in the Apocrypha and the New 
Testament. 4. But our Lord gave His sanction only to the 
Book of Deuteronomy, neglecting the rest of the law. Here 
Dr. Donaldson suggests that the books of the law were in 
separate volumes, and known rather to the Pharisees than the 
people; as if the whole of the law was not regularly read in the 
synagogues every Sabbath-day, and, as is clear from the New 
Testament, familiarly known to the people. By ‘the law,’ 
he says, ‘our Lord meant only the Book of Deuteronomy,’ 
notwithstanding the numerous citations of the other books as 
of fully equal authority, and of the passage of Leviticus (xix. 18) 
repeatediy, as the most important part of the moral law. When 
our Lord, for instance, said He came to fulfil the law, He 
only meant the Book of Deuteronomy: when He spoke in the 
well-known and received language of ‘ what is written in the 
Jaw of Moses, the Prophets, and the Psalms respecting Him being 
fulfilled,’ (Deut. xxiv. 44,) he referred to that harmonious 
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teaching of the Book of Deuteronomy, the prophets, and Psalms, 
which Dr. Donaldson had before shown to be that, not sacri- 
fices, but piety is acceptable to God; although it is manifest 
that our Lord was speaking of predictions of His own death 
and resurrection verbally contained in the Jewish Scriptures ; 
and no one, before Dr. Donaldson, supposed that the Law of 
Moses meant only the Book of Deuteronomy. It is surely a 
waste of time to attempt to refute so reckless a writer. 

The fifth part * consists of Benedictions and Admonitions, and 
is made up of the Blessings of Jacob, from Gen. xlix.; the 
Blessings of Balaam, from the Book of Numbers; and the 
Song of Moses, Deut. xxxii. xxxiii., with such omissions as 
Dr. Donaldson thought fit to make. These Blessings, he con- 
ceives, were written in the time of Solomon, and described the 
condition of the tribes at that day; save that the last portion 
of the prophecy of Balaam, ‘ And ships shall come from Chittim,’ 
&e., was added after the expedition of Alexander. The pro- 
phecy so called not being a yropaeer (the possibility of prophecy 
he does not deny), but a description of what had happened, 
could not contain these words, as the event did not occur till 
long after the time of Solomon ; and the passages in the Song of 
Moses, respecting the privileges and dignity of the tribe of 
Levi, could not have been a part of what was written in the 
time of Solomon ; because the prophecy of Jacob, which de- 
scribes them as they were at that time, contains no reference 
to the exaltation of the Levites to the sacerdotal offices, and 
represents them only as men of violence: ‘Simeon and Levi are 
brethren: instruments of cruelty are in their habitations.’ They 
were men of violence, vagabonds, like the Greek dyipra:. This 
Dr. Donaldson,—taking the two Levites mentioned in the Book 
of Judges to be specimens of what they all were,—imagines to 
have been their character; and asserts that they did not attain 
their priestly influence till the time when the young king was 
saved from Athaliah’s violence by their means; and, after the 
Captivity, through the instrumentality of Ezra and others, who 
were of the Levitical families. ‘ Hence,’ he says, ‘the tithes and 
‘ other privileges of the Levites ; hence the rites and ceremonies, 
‘ and the rest of the farrago of the Pharisees ; hence the edition 
‘of the Pentateuch, throughout enlarged and altered.’ As if 
there were not allusions to the ritual and ceremonial law in 
the Prophets and the historical books; incidental and slight, 
indeed, but enough to show that it existed and was recognised ; 
and, even when broken and neglected, was regarded as of 
Divine authority,—allusions which, from the very circumstance 
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that they are incidental, and sometimes not obvious, are of the 
same value in proof. 

Jacob, indeed, is but a mythical representative of the Jewish 
nation, and his sons of their tribes; Balaam existed in tradi- 
tion ; and, indeed, Dr. Donaldson thinks the notion of these 
words, the blessings of Jacob and Balaam, peing really spoken 
by them too absurd to need refutation. The attempt to 
illustrate the blessings of Jacob, Balaam, and Moses, by the 
after history of the nations and the tribes, as if they were 
written in the time of Solomon, and describe their condition 
at that time, is interesting and able, but exaggerated and 
wild in conjecture, and having a semblance only of argument. 
For instance, the beautiful blessing of Joseph was a judicious 
flattery of the most powerful tribe. The prophecy respecting 
Judah and the Shiloh is thus explained :—The lion’s whelp is 
David in his youth; the full-grown lion, the same king in his 
strength; the lioness with her whelps is Solomon. ‘ Poeta 
‘autem aptissime transit a recumbente lena ad tranquillum 
‘ pacifici Solomonis regnum et auream illam etatem qua Juda 
‘frueretur. Significat ergo Jude imperium permansurum esse, 
‘donee quies et cum quiete gentium obsequium Judz obtin- 
‘geret. Vocem PpMid (the lawgiver) denotare scipionem lon- 
‘ giorem que in insterstitio pedum sedentis regis atque ad 
‘ humerum ejus reponitur, (cf. Aischyl. Agam. 195, dtce y9ova 
‘ Baxtpous érixpovoartas ‘Atpeldas Saxpva wh Katacyeiv.) satis 
‘ ostendit ipsius loci phraseologia,’ &c. He says there are 
three interpretations of Shiloh :—1. The Messiah; 2. The city 
Shiloh ; 3. Solomon,—which last he adopts, giving this most 
unreasonable interpretation: that of the authority which the 
tribe of Judah had possessed in the reigns of David and Solo- 
mon only, it is said, ‘ The power shall not depart from Judah till 
Solomon come,’ when, in fact, it had only come to it in the 
reign of his father. ‘ Binding his foal to the vine,’ &c. shows 
the prosperity of the reign of Solomon, when vines were so 
abundant that people tied their asses to them as to worthless 
trees, &c. 

The prophecy of Balaam is in like manner explained of the 
events of the reign of David and Solomon, and was written in 
the time of Solomon. It was not written before it, because Num. 
xxiv. 3 is in imitation of 2 Sam. xxiii. 1, though Hengstenberg 
thought he had shown that the passage in Samuel is an imita- 
tion of that in Numbers. On this one single frail support is 
the assertion rested. It was not written after it, because Micah 
speaks of Balaam’s words as something old in his time: 
‘Remember what Balaam,’ &c.; and because the song speaks of 
the Israelites as numerous and prosperous, which could not be 
said after the revolt of Jeroboam; and of the subduing the 
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Edomites and the Amalekites, which therefore were then, pro- 
bably, recent events. ‘ Rem igitur undique contemplanti nulla 
‘ restat dubitatio, quin hoc vaticinium Solomone regnante confic- 
‘esse ponam.’ Further it is ‘ proved’ that it was written on 
purpose to be put into the Book of Jashar, that imaginary book 
—because it contains the two ideas of WN (blessed) and "yw 
(upright), which are involved in the name of Israel. ‘ At vero 
‘si nihil aliud esset ad hanc rem pertinens nisi votum illud (xxiii, 
*10); Let me die the death of the righteous (ut probi, O° wu) 
‘ibi equidem non potuissem non agnoscere Jasharani libri 
spiritum ac materiem.’ Thus we have the author’s own free and 
explicit confession of the very small amount, the almost infini- 
tesimal quantity, of something which, if increased, might be 
tending to become evidence, on which he determines that a 
portion of Scripture is a fragment of the Book of Jashar. There 
is indeed a consistency in this. The ground on which it is 
determined that a passage is a part of the book, is exactly of a 
piece with the evidence on which the existence of the book 
depends. It is all in harmony, and, as it were, part of a 
system ; like Berkeley’s idea of bell-ringing bringing up an idea 
of aservant. So that one might compose out of it rules and 
examples of the Art of Imagination—after the manner of the 
Treatise on Bathos. 

We must pass by the commentary on the Song of Moses, and 
proceed to'the next part of the book, where we for the first 
time meet with a portion of the real Book of Jashar. 

This, the sixth part,’ consists of Songs of Triumph for the 
miraculous victories and deliverances of the ‘ upright’ people : 
and is made up of the triumphant songs—l, of Moses and 
Miriam; 2, of Joshua; 3, of Deborah. Here Dr. Donaldson 
says he has come upon firmer ground ; we have the very por- 
tions of the book that are actually cited. Now, as there 
were three great deliverances of the people, it is probable 
we should find them all celebrated in the Book of Jashar. 
Dr. Donaldson considers the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt to be an historical fact; and each of the three deliverances 
or victories, with the destruction of their adversaries, under 
Moses, Joshua, and Deborah, were effected by natural causes 
operating providentially: by the refluence of the Red Sea, 
aeroliths, and by the combination of hailstones and the flooding 
of the river Kishon, in each of the three cases. Of the song of 
Moses he thinks that verses 1 and 21, ‘ Sing to the Lord, for 
He hath triumphed gloriously,’ &c. may have been sung at the 
time ; and that the rest of the song was composed before the 
time of David. 
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The comments on the ‘ Song of Joshua’ are introduced by an 
exposition of the writer’s notion respecting the miracle of the 
sun and moon being stayed. He supposes that the words cited 
from the Book of Jashar are a poetic prayer that the people 
may destroy their enemies before sunset, (forgetting entirely 
that the moon is mentioned also,) and that the writer of the 
Book of Joshua mistook the meaning of the document, and 
turned it into a miraculous fact; and, by the way, attacks Mr. 
Morgan Cowie about a sermon of his at Cambridge, (one of his 
Hulsean Lectures,) in which he commits the unpardonable mis- 
take, if mistake it be, of interpreting Jashar, ‘truth,’ making 
the words mean—‘ Is it not written in the book of truth? Is 
it not true?’ So frail is the foundation of Dr. Donaldson’s 
theory, that the truth of this interpretation would destroy it 
entirely. 

He proceeds, then, to the conjectural restoration of the ‘ Song 
of Joshua ;’ the existence of such a song having been proved 
by the ‘ facts’ that there were in the Book of Jashar songs of 
Moses and Miriam, and of Deborah, and therefore must, un- 
doubtedly, have been one of Joshua—one portion of a dream 
being thus alleged as proof of another. 

But in order to its restoration, he argues thus: (we will quote 
his own words, in order that our readers may see that we have 
not overstated the irrationality of the arguments which Dr. 
Donaldson brings forward :)— 

‘Ad carminis nostri integrationem quod attinet conjectura opus est. 
Nam verba ipsa in narratione Masorethica inclusa teneri nemo crediderit 
qui Judic. c. iv. cum Debore cantico comparaverit. Ibi enim (Jud. iv. 
v. 14) Debora Baraquum eodem modo quo hic (v. 8) Jehova Josuam hor- 
tatur; nempe, hostes infesta acie oppugnandos esse ; nam Deum eos in Is- 
raelitarum manus tradidisse. De quo tamen oraculo silet Deborz epinicium. 
Filum habemus, que nos ad aliquam certe amissi thesauri partem quasi 
manu ducat, Nam vocem "0%, que Jenignitatem denotat, in illa Mosis 
ovatione ita usurpatam videmus (Exod. xv. 13), ut vi quadam sua signi- 
ficaret summum favorem quo Jehova Israelitas prosequeretur. ‘Talem 
divine benignitatis significationem in Josue victoria presto adfaisse, non 
poterat ignorare vates ille, qui istam victoriam celebrabat. Jam vero 
exstat Psalmus (cxxxvi), in quo singuli versus in eandem formulam desi- 
nunt: scilicet, utrum sensus precedentis versiculi absolutus est, an im- 
perfectus, illico subjicitur: 1197 D2? 2, “nam benignitas ejus (i.c. Jehove) 
est wterna.” Ceteroqui iste Psalmus cum eo qui statim precedit in col- 
lectione nostra tam in ordine sententiarum, quam in verborum atque 
imaginum delectu mirum in modum congruit. Concludimus igitur hos 
ao a communi quodam fonte derivatos esse. Qus sane opinio eo 
confirmatur, quod prior Psalmus frequens est locis aliunde desumptis. 
Nam ut taceam v. 1, 2, 6, 15 sqq. qui ex Psalm. exxxiv. 1, 2; exv. 3; 
cxv. 4 sqq.; totidem verbis repetuntur, v. 7, qui ad Jerem. x. 13; li. 16 
referri potest; habemus in v. 14 citationem carminis Jasharani (Deut. 
xxxii. 36), et in Psalm, cxxxvi. 12, recurrit phrasie illa, que sepius in 
Pentateucho usurpatur, ut in Deut, vii. 19. Jam vero, ut Dathius monet, 
convenientia argumenti probabile facit Psalmum cxxxvi. in fundatione 
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secundi templi adhibitum esse, quod nonnulli maxime ex Esr. iii. 11 colli- 
gunt, ubi narratur: reduces alternis choris Jehovam laudasse, quod bonus sit 
aternaque in Israelitas benignitate ; que ipsa formula est, in qua singuli hujus 
Psalmi versus desinunt, qua respondebatur alteri choro, prius hemistichion : 
accinenti. Quz si ita sunt, si Levite hunc Psalmum decantabant ad 
celebrandam iteratam promisse patribus terre possessionem, quid veri- 
similius, quam eos quasi ultro respexisse ad illam Josue victoriam non 
longe ab Hierosolymis partam, qua prima certam sibi sedem vindicassent 
Israelite? Et quoniam tunc exstabat Jasharana illa ovatio, quid veri- 
similius, quam eos inde desumpsisse atque in suos usus convertisse quid- 
quid ibi conveniens atque accommodatum invenirent? Ut mihi quidem 
videtur, illa victoriarum que Josue pugnam statim antecedebant comme- 
moratio, ous in utroque Psalmo habemus (cxxxv. 10 sqq. cxxxvi. 17 sqq.), 
multo melius cum antiqua ovatione, quam cum iterata Templi consecratione 
conveniret. Et que i Sole et Luna inducuntur (cxxxvi. 7—9) optime 
quadrarent in ultima Jasharani carminis commata, ubi Josua ista lumina 
alloquitur. Quid quod fulgura commemorantur (cxxxv. 7 sqq.), quorum in 
victoria Josuz tantz erant partes? Hunec locum, qui apud Jeremiam 
. 13, li. 16) bis occurrit, eo probabilius a vetere carmine desumptum esse 

educas, quod iste propheta frequens est in libro. Jasharano citando (cf. 
supra p. 160). Ergo quantum conjectura assequi possumus, Jasharanum 
carmen, quod in libro Josuz nominatim citatur, iterum resarciri potest, si 
queedam in narratione ipsa vestigia cum iis utriusque Psalmi versibus ita 
compingurtur, ut justum poema inde renascatur. Id quod speciminis gratia 
tentavi.’— Pp. 255—257. 


We cannot but be pleased with the modesty of the concluding 
words, which scarcely has its parallel in the whole volume. The 
result of this conjectural restoration is— 


* CHORUS. 


Ps. cxxxvi. 1. ‘I will praise the Lord, for He is good, 
And His mercy endureth for ever. 


* LEADER OF THE CHORUS, 


Ps.cxxxv. 5. ‘Of a truth I know that the Lord is great, 
And that our Lord is above all gods. 
6.] For He hath done whatsoever pleased Him. 
7.] He bringeth forth the clouds from the ends of the earth, 
Making the lightnings with the rain. 
(Exod. ix, 24.) And hail mingled with fire, 
Bringing the winds out of His treasures. 
Ps. cxxxv. 7-9.He hath made great lights ; 
The sun to rule the day, . 
The moon and the stars to govern the night. 
fie. He led His people out of Egypt, 
16.| He led them through the wilderness, 
[21.] And gave them the best of lands for a possession. 
i730} He smote great kings, 
Yea, and slew mighty kings: 
Sihon, king of the Amorites, 
And Og, the king of Bashan, 
Ps, cxxxv. 11. And all the kingdoms of Canaan. 
‘ CHORUS. 
Ps.cxxxvi. 1. ‘I will praise the Lord, for He is good, 
And His mercy endureth for ever. 
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*LEADER OF THE CHORUS. 


Jos. x.5—11. ‘The kings of the Canaanites came, 
Five kings came against Gibeon. 
Then rose up Joshua and went from Gilgal, 
Joshua, and the strongest of the Israelites with him ; 
He attacked the enemies unawares, routed, strawed them 


down ; 
The kings flee with their armies, they flee, 
From Gibeon to Bethhoron, Azekah, and Makkedah. 
And the Lord fought against them ; 
He sent down a shower of stones from heaven, 
Cf.1 Sam. xviii.And cast against them His burning arrows. 
6. [12, 13.]The sword of the Israelites slew its thousands, 
The arrows of the Lord slew tens of thousands. 
Then Joshua spake unto the Lord, 
And he prayed in the sight of Israel, 
* Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, 
And thou, moon, upon the valley of Ajalon.”’ 
And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, 
Until the people had avenged themselves upon their enemies. 
Exod, xv. 11. Who is like unto Thee, O Lord, among the gods? 
Who is like Thee, glorious in holiness? 
[13.] Thou in Thy mercy hast led forth the people whom Thou 
redeemed. 
Thou hast guided them in Thy strength unto Thy holy habi- 
tation. 


* CHORUS. 


Ps.cxxxvi. 1.‘ I will praise the Lord, for He is good, 
And His mercy endureth for ever.’ 


Had all Dr. Donaldson’s work been as beautiful and as inno- 
cent as this, had it all been modestly put forward as a mere con- 
jecture, as a play of fancy, as an attempt at showing the brilliancy 
of his genius and the cleverness of his conjectural faculty, we 
should have been thankful. We regret that we cannot give our 
readers the Hebrew of the poem thus composed ; it would stand 
in the place of an exercise—a pretty exercise—of Hebrew verse- 
making. It is just as one might give boys a fragment of an 
Euripidean strophe, and desire them to restore the chorus. 

The next song is that of Deborah, which was the subject of 


a composition of the author, published seven years ago. He 
says of it :— 


‘Ad Debore hymnum triumphalem accedens gaudeo quod abhine quin- 
quennium hance difficillimam fere totius Scripture pericopen ita tractavi, 
vix ut quidquam mihi laboris ac molestiz exantlandum supersit (Pre- 
lectio Philologica in scholis Cantabrigiensibus habita a. d. 1V. Id. Octobr. 
MDCCCXLVIII de Debore cantico triumphali. Cantabr. MDCCCXLVIII). 
Nec preter commentarios, quos tunc inspexeram, ullum frugi bone addita- 
mentum mihi quidem innotuit, nisi excipias ea que Johannes de Gumpach 
(Alttestamentl. Studien, Heidelberg 1852, pp. 1—140) diligentius quam 
peritius disseruit. Nam quum multas emendationes tentaverit, plura cor- 
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rapit quam correxit, nec universum cantici sensum melius assecutus est, 
quam li qui preecesserant).’ \—P, 261. 


This is a fair specimen of the tone of superciliousness and 
self-complacency which pervades the work. In a note at page 
263, we read :-— 


‘ Sophistz illi Oxonienses, qui, quum quater anno tot et tanta Christian- 
ismi precepta violent, tamen dceyeipew €v tropynve riy eidixpivn didvoay 
profitentur, nescio cui vitio verterunt, quod hoc Jahele facinus improbaret. 
Perperam is sane sacram Scripturam interpretatur, qui mendacium, perfi- 
diam, crudele dormientis hospitis homicidium, Deo ipsi placuisse existimat.’ 
—Note, p. 263. 


This, again, is a specimen of the bitterness against all sorts of 
persons, which is also very freely and largely expressed. Who 
are these Oxford sophists, and their quarterly acts of wickedness ? 
Does Dr. Donaldson mean ourselves ? 

We are glad to give a more favourable specimen of Dr. 
Donaldson’s composition, in the passage to which this note is 
annexed. 


‘Jam vero Jabinus noster, Chatzoris rex, idem nomen eandem domina- 
tionem habet, quam vetus ille Septentrionalium Canaanitarum signifer, 
quem Josua, si Masorethicos audis, multo ante devicerat. Illud quoque 
observatione dignum est, quod in hac historia Jabinus ille minor, si non 
idem fuerit, haudquaquam quasi actor appareat. Omnia per Sisram gerun- 
tur—Sisra ferreos currus in unum locum congregat—Sisra aciem instruit— 
Sisra devictus fugit—Sisree mors, que bellum finiverat, Jahele male illam 
quidem conciliatam gloriam inchoat. Quid queris? Sisra iste, non Jabi- 
nus, personam tyranni induit, et Jabinus vix aut ne vix quidem in scenam 
prodit. Qui criticam historia methodum experiendo tentaverit, is profecto 
non dubitabit, quin Jabinus, é.¢. fx, “prudens,” “intelligens,” generale 
esset nomen, sive patrium seu potius epitheton, omnium regionis Canaani- 
tice regum. Eodem modo invenimus multos veterum Zgyptiorum Phara- 
ones, Philisteeorum Abimelekos, Greeco-Egyptiorum Pfoleme@os, Babylo- 
niorum Labynnetos, Cappadocum Ariararathes, Ponticorum Mithradatas, Syro- 
rum Ben-Hadados. Et quum Jabinus ille summus quasi muta sit hujus 
historiz persona, rationi consentaneum esset arbitrari, Sisram procuratorem 
fuisse vicarium, qui mixtorum hominum provinciam principis nomine 
administrabat, colligebat vectigalia, et pensa victo populo facienda impone- 
bat.’—Pp. 262, 263. 


This is followed by a full grammatical and critical commen- 
tary on the song. 

We now come to the seventh and last part of the Book of 
Jashar,? consisting of Various Poems on the Kingdom of the 





1 *Hominis esset valde otiosi omnia perlegere que de hoc Carmine conscripta 
sunt. Strictim quidem inspexi Poli et Rosenmuelleri farragines, que nullam fere 
ante editam commentationem illibatam reliquerunt: ad manum habui criticam 
Dathii versionem, atque interpretationes G. H. Hollmanni (Hale, 1818) et H. H. 
Keminki (Traj. ad Rhen. 1840) ; neque mihi ignota erant, que commentatus est 
H. Ewald in libro cui titulus : Die poetischen Biicher des Alten Bundes (Guttinge, 
1839, vol. i. p. 125). Sed frustra ubique queesivi plenam ac veram hujus Capituli 
exegesin.’— Note, p. 261. 

2 Pp. 290—345. 
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Upright, and their prosperity during the reigns of David and 
Solomon. 

In this part are put— 

1. The Song of Hannah (1 Sam. ii. 1—10), which is deter- 
mined by Dr. Donaldson’s criticism to be a hymn of triumph 
for David’s victory over Goliath. 

2. The Lament of David over Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. i. 
19—27), which, if this be the true meaning of verse 18, is 
an actual extract from the Book of Jashar ; only Dr. Donaldson 
annexes to it the Lament over Abner (2 Sam. iii. 33, 34). 

3. David’s Song of Triumph and Thanksgiving, contained in 
Psalm xviii. and 2 Sam. xxii. 

4, David’s celebration of his own victories over the Syrians, 
and those of Joab and Abishai over the Edomites, being Ps. Ix. 

5. David’s prophecy of the kingdom of the coming Messiah, 
being the ‘last words of David’ (2 Sam. xxiii. 1—7). 

6. The Epithalamium of Solomon (Ps. xlv.). 

7. The entering into and dedication of Solomon’s Temple 
(Ps. Ixviii.). 

These last two are divided, ingeniously but fancifully, into 
portions supposed to be sung by the chorus, the leader of the 
chorus, and semi-choruses of men and women. 

With a commentary on these Psalms, the work is brought to 
a close. 

We will cite the conclusion, in which Dr. Donaldson sums up 
what he has done, and sets forth his own views :— 


‘Atque ita ad finem perduxi laborem mibi saltim neque injucundum 
neque infructuosum. Quid tu censeas, lector benevole nescio. Mihi autem 
dum hec scribo quasi pellicula quedam ex oculis decidere videtur. Non 
ut antea per nebulam, sed coram in aprica luce res gestas, litteras, relligio- 
nem Israelitarum Solomoneorum discerno. Non ut antea vocem non ex- 

lanabilem et perturbatam et verborum inefficacem audio, sed ipsissima 

athanis, Solomonis, Davidis, quinetiam aliquoties sublimia Mosis effata, a 
divinis penetralibus recentia, mihi in aures veniunt. Neque hec vetustarum 
litterarum redintegratio aut vi aut clam aut precario ex canonicis libris 
detorquetur. Sponte se offerunt fere omnia istius rei testimonia. Constat 
enim fuisse librum qui 17 inscribebatur. Constat vocabulum Ww Dei 
ipsius probitatem designare, eam hominis conditionem significare, qua 
ae est creatus, atque eos mores, eam indolem describere, que veros 

sraelitas (Joann. i. 47; cf. Rom. ix. 6) a reliquo mundo distinguebat. 
Constat hunc librum 7% tam epinicia vetusta, quam poemata ad Davidis 
historiam pertinentia complexum esse. Constat multa esse in textu Maso- 
rethico tessellata carmina, que unamquamgue vocis 1t% vim atque significa- 
tionem expleant. Verum enimvero quandoquidem tam in premissis quam 
in universa conclusione rem non dubiam sed apertam atque manifestam 
habeam, enumeratio singulorum argumentorum non est necessaria. Dico 
ista carmina in unum corpus, suis membris exactum, ita demum redacta 
esse, ut omnia ibi congruentia agnoscas; et si quis mecum hac ratione 
contentus erit, nobis sane illam libri Jasharani diu defletam jacturam 
quadamtenus saltim resartam esse gaudentibus, exclamare licebit, populus 
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quod clamitabat, Osiri invento : evpyxapyev, cvyxaipopev! Que redintegratio 
utrum omni ex parte rite sit effecta, criticorum erit, classica, ut vocatur, 
philologia imbutorum, atque universa grammatica probe eruditorum, quum 
unumquodque argumentum suo momento ponderaverint, ita demum 
discernere ; et, quod jam antea significavi, non spero fore, ut omnibus 
omnia et singula persuasurus sim. Dico autem atque confirmo non aliam 
rationem in Sacris Libris tractandis adhibendam esse, quam qua profanorum 
scriptorum interpretatio tanta cepit incrementa. In hac materia jam per 
trecentos annos doctrinam suam, ingenium, acumen, subtilitatem, in- 
dustriam, fatigarunt homines omni laude cumulatissimi; hic regnant illi ; 
hinc facem aliis ministrant, qui quoscunque scientiz campos collustrare 
cupiunt. Nam si philologia, ut Beeckhius autumat, nihil aliud est quam 
cogniti cognitio, una est ista scientia et ad materiam qualemcunque adhiberi 
potest. Hane igitur rationem in scholis Hebraicis studiose amplectendam 
censeo. Quodsi philologo vel in sacro Textu examinando suum munus 
constabit, grammaticorum erit potius quam theologorum de hac tractatione 
judicium facere. Ad theologiam autem quod attinet, mihi quidem, qui 
Sacerdos sim et Doctor Anglicanus, satis esse debet, quod nulla in hoc 
libro vel opinio vel sententia ad Articulos nostros impugnandos quovis 
pacto conferat; quod legitimam interpretandi libertatem, ab Episcopo 
concessam, ab Academia confirmatam, nusquam migravi; quod salva hac 
argumentatione professionem meam in extenso iterare possum; immo 
etiam quod oppigneratum illud ordinis mei officium aliter praestare nequeo. 
At enimvero, quod multo majoris momenti est, quam canonica cujuspiam 
Ecclesiz constitutio, aut ecclesiastici cujuspiam hominis integritas, in hoc 
opusculo demonstrare conatus sum non modo Vetus Testamentum Novo 
contrarium non esse, verum etiam omnia in utroque libro uno concentu 
decurrere; Jasharanam pietatem tam in primis Pentateuchi capitulis quam 
in epistolis Paulinis preeceptam esse, ratam, exercitam; relligiosam anti- 
quissimorum Israelitarum doctrinam eam esse quam ab ecclesia Christi 
edocemur, scilicet, nature nostre dichotomiam in eo unice versari, quod 
etsi homo caro sit et mortalis, spiritu tamen vivescat, et eo quidem divino 
nec morti obnoxio, quippe quia a Deo emanet, qui universe carni spiritum 
suum infuderit (Num. xvi. 22; cf. Jes. xxxi. 3) et spiritaliter fidos homines 
regenerare possit; neque aliam esse sacramentalem illam, quam perhibe- 
mous, Sacre Scripture indolem, nempe augustos illos libros, qui visibiles 
sunt et corporei, spiritu tamen invisibili animatos esse. Denique, quum ad 
Fidei Christiane patrocinium accedimus, advocationis nostrz interest, ut 
simulata illa subuibia et propugnacula, que primo hostium impetu per- 
rumpentur, sedulo omittentes vel potius ultro dejicientes, in arcem inex- 
pugnabilem confugiamus, que omnia ad necessitatem salutis pertinentia 
custodit, nec cupide tueamur eas hominum opiniones que defendi nequeunt, 
sed illorum exemplo admoniti qui casam cito ruituram in fluxis ac diffluen- 
tibus arenis edificantes pietatis naufragium one solidam ecclesiz 


nostre zdem sempiternis vere doctrine fundamentis stabiliamus.’—Pp. 
345—348. 


If any one were to talk of refuting Dr. Donaldson, the first 
thing to be considered is, that Dr. Donaldson has proved nothing ; 
that is, as to his general argument, on the character, date, 
composition, and contents of the Book of Jashar, he has absolutely 
proved nothing. We have to remind ourselves of this again 
and again. When we read page after page of the undoubted 
certainty of all that Dr. Donaldson imagines; when the 
characteristics of the book come to be assumed as known, 
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so far as to be the basis of entire courses of argument; when 
we hear the book spoken of as familiarly as if we had it in our 
hands—it requires a distinct effort of mind to throw off the 
impression, and to recollect that there really is no reason to 
suppose there ever was a Book of Jashar, such as Dr. Donaldson 
has depicted. 

Persons tell lies till they believe them; and persons may 
hear them till they believe them, if they are only repeated suf- 
ficiently often, and with abundance of circumstance. And so 
it is with theories; with theories on all kinds of subjects. If 
you only go on arguing as if they were true, finding confirma- 
tions for them, drawing out their consequences, using language 
based upon them, you come to forget their baselessness, and 
believe them real. So with this Book of Jashar. The allowed 
citations from it, in the Books of Joshua and Samuel, do not 
* suggest that the book was at all such as Dr. Donaldson has ima- 
gined. As tothe argument from the name, our author is singular 
in his opinion about the meaning of the word, Book of Jashar; and 
even if he were correct on this point, which that singularity makes 
highly improbable, it affords no ground for more than the very 
faintest conjectures as to its contents. Lastly, there is not a 
shadow of ground for supposing that any parts of the book 
beyond these citations are contained in our Scriptures. 

But, after all, this is not the important point. No reasonable 
person, we apprehend, will believe in the existence of such a 
‘ Book of Jashar;’ we can scarcely bring ourselves to think 
that Dr. Donaldson believes it himself. But the principles on 
which Dr. Donaldson bases his investigations are such as these : 
that there is no sacred character at all in the Old Testament 
Scriptures as we have them ; accordingly, these books themselves 
are treated as foolish and fabulous compositions—put together 
at a late period, by persons who intended to deceive, and who 
did not understand the materials out of which they were 
making up their compilations, and so Dr. Donaldson does not 
hesitate to use the most contemptuous language respecting them, 
by way of contrast to his Book of Jashar. 

Dr. Donaldson holds that they are to be treated on the same 
principles of criticism as profane writings ; which is, in fact, as- 
suming the very point at issue: and, accordingly, he throughout 
argues that the song of Jacob could not have been spoken by 
Jacob, because of his extreme weakness, or preserved, because it 
was not likely any one would write it down. He determines 
the date of a prophetical composition, on the view that it must 
have been written after the events to which it seems to refer. 
Thus the song of Hannah must have been written after the 
accession of Saul, because it refers to a King, to the Lord’s 
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Anointed (the Messiah or Christ). This is one instance of the 
application of the principle, that the same rules of criticism 
apply to the Old Testament as to any other ancient book— 
though we have the distinct testimony of our Lord and His 
Apostles to the Divine character of the books, and specially 
that all the Prophets from Samuel and those that come after 
spoke of the days of the Messiah, which at once makes such 
arguments wholly out of place. 

Yet Dr. Donaldson professes to defer to the authority of our 
Blessed Lord and His Apostles. What must be the unhappy self- 
deceit of one who can affirm that the only sanction which the 
Old Testament has from the New, is its general spirit, so far as 
that agrees with the Gospel; or that by the ‘ Law’ the Book 
of Deuteronomy only is meant? It is certain, if anything can be 
certain, that our Lord (followed by His Apostles) set the seal 
of His Divine sanction on the Holy Scriptures, as they were 
received by the Jewish Church at that time. What He sanctioned 
as Divine, was not the general spirit of the Old Testament, 
but the books themselves. How they came to be what they 
are—supposing that their authors used, as indeed in many of 
the books it is allowed that they did use, preexisting materials 
out of which to construct their works—does not affect the issue, 
The books are divinely sanctioned. God is said to speak in them 
—His Holy Spirit to say what they say—with this qualification— 
that God spake at sundry times and in divers manners ; and that 
according to the times and spiritual condition of His people, He 
adopted the mode of teaching most suited to their state. The 
people in their early days, and under the whole of the Old Dispen- 
sation, were as children, to whom the elements of truth only were 
communicated. They were hard of heart, and accordingly 
precepts were given to them, such as were best suited to their 
state. As our Lord communicated truth to His own disciples 
as they were able to hear it, so did Almighty God to His people. 
Truths were kept back from them: the full splendour of truth 
was veiled: and their actions were weighed, commended, and 
blamed with reference to this standard. We have in these 
principles, which pervade the New Testament from the Sermon 
on the Mount, where they are most explicitly set forth, through 
all our Lord’s teaching and then through that of His apostles. 
Here is the true key to the reverence with which the Old Testa- 
ment is to be viewed, and the authority which it ought to have 
among those who live under the Christian dispensation. The 
saints and writings of the Old Testament are to be judged of 
according to the light and advantages they had: pro ratione 
temporum. But the truth is never to be lost sight of that the 
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Holy Spirit of God was working among them; and that the 
prophetic Spirit, through those ancient worthies, foretold things 
to come: that the writers were in such sense so inspired and 
directed by God, as to put their works entirely on a different 
ground from all human compositions. 

This we must hold, if we defer to the teaching of Christ. If 
He died and rose again, if He be a Divine Teacher, if the 
Gospel be from God, the Old Testament must be regarded as 
Divine: to be devoutly studied by the light given through the 
teaching of Christ, and on the principles on which it was studied 
and is expounded by His apostles. He Himself opened their 
understandings that they might understand the Scriptures, and 
expounded to them in all these Scriptures the things concerning 
Himself. Their expositions, then, are the Divine explanation of 
the Old Testament, and must be our key to the right mode of 
studying and interpreting them. 

Then as to the view of the earlier books of the Old Testament 
being compilations out of various ancient relics, we certainly ex- 
pected, from Dr. Donaldson’s reputation for philological learning 
and acuteness, that something great would have been done; and, 
doubtless, those who may not read his book would be disposed 
to give great weight to his theories from this circumstance. In 
this point, however, it will be found that he has done nothing. 
The attempts at arguments of this kind are few, unsystematic, 
and rash; grounded on positive but often incorrect assertions, 
and made without any consideration of facts opposed to, and 
incompatible with, his positions. Such is the argument from 
paxatpa, which is put forward as quite a certainty, and is found 
to be utterly valueless, being a mere conjecture that because two 
words in two languages are similar, they are the same; when 
there are many other ways of explaining the fact. On this 
subject Dr. Donaldson has shown, we think, how little can be 
done ; and to one who carefully examines his book, looks at the 
passages referred to, verifies his statements, weighs his argu- 
ments, and, above all, learns to estimate duly his assertions as to 
the value of these arguments, and as to what he has proved—such 
an one, we conceive, will rise from the perusal of the work with 
a conviction that but little can be done in this way. For ex- 
ample: a few verses of the first, and parts of the second and 
third chapters of Genesis, and of those that follow, are said to 
be parts of the Book of Jashar, which were old relics put together 
in the days of Solomon, and that the rest of the book was 
written after the Captivity. Well, if this were the case, surely 
the philologist would be able to point out the difference of the 
language in the composition of periods so widely separated, and 
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would ground on this—not on his theory of the meaning of 
the word Jashar—that the one part was more ancient, the other 
more recent. He does not even attempt to do this. 

Indeed, his whole theory is put out with so much of rashness 
—he is so ready to assume any fact as probable which seems 
necessary for its defence—that he places himself out of the pale 
of argument, and it is difficult to know what he admits and what 
he denies; else one would have thought that the common 
arguments for the antiquity of the Pentateuch might have 
deserved consideration ; such as its reception as a sacred book 
by the Samaritans, which would certainly seem to throw it back 
to a period when the people were one ; the indications of the 
system set forth in it being established during the time of the 
historical books ; the simplicity of its narrations, and their evi- 
dently belonging to such a state of society as existed in those 
ages ; the adaptation of the provisions of the law to the condition 
of the people in their first settlement in the land, and its being 
difficult of use in later times. Read the provisions of the law 
of Moses; consider them in their connexion with the institu- 
tious of Egypt, and the settlement of the people in Canaan ; 
and then think of Dr. Donaldson’s theory that they were 
composed after the Captivity. They could only have been pre- 
served by being written, and the whole character of the laws, as 
well as of the history, breathes the spirit of the earliest ages. 

This, however, is not the time or the place for a full treatment 
of so extensive a subject. We can but hint at its topics. One 
thing, however, we may say, which may be of use to those who 
are likely to read our pages: that the greatest evils are likely 
to result from the neglect of an accurate, thoughtful, and devout 
study of the Old Testament. Such a result might be expected, 
in the ordinary course of God’s dealings, from a neglect of that 
distinct instruction respecting the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, which is given us by 8S. Paul :— 

‘Kai dre dws Bpédous ra iepd ypdppara oldas, ra Suvdperd oe codica els 
cernpiav, dia _— Ths év purr Iqovi. Tlaca ane Fs Rae s Kal 
Speripos mpds Sidacxadiay, mpds Ereyxov, mpds émavdpOwow, mpds madeiay Thy 
ey Sixarooivy’ “Iva dprios 7} 6 rou Gcov dvOpwmos, mpos wav Epyov ayabdy €~np- 
Tiopevos. 

Such instruction as this cannot be neglected by Christian 
ministers or people without danger. This use of the Old Testa- 
ment it is which would secure us against the assaults of such 
writers as those who are now before us. By it we should learn 
to trace the Divine characteristics which pervade the books— 
we should see the unity and reality of the characters depicted 
in them—we should know those ancient saints to be historical, not 
mythical personages. The Patriarchs, whom our Lord and His 
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Apostles put before us as models, we should recognise as real 
persons. We should discern the incidental and undesigned 
coincidences which prove the reality and truth of their history, 
which cannot be seen ina mere cursory perusal. The persons 
and the events would come out as actual and real things, and 
so lay hold of our convictions and our affections. And though 
the writings be simple, and belong to a simple age, we should 
derive spiritual benefit from them, because we should be study- 
ing them in faith and with a docile temper, as being in truth 
the words of God, not of man. Those persons can know 
nothing of this who do not believe in the testimony of our 
Lord respecting the Old Testament, and look on its writings as 
nothing more than the compositions of ignorant men, and who, 
accordingly, imagine that they obtain more profit from the 
writings of pious Christians, which have no external authority, 
nor anything to commend them to our acceptance, beyond 
their harmonizing with our own notions of what is good and 
spiritual. Such persons forget that they would probably, on 
their own principles, learn more of what was good from the 
writings of Plato than from those of Solomon. Yet, for all this, 
it is to Moses and Solomon, and not to Plato, that S. Paul 
directs the studies of Timothy. 

















Art. VI.—1. The Glories of Mary. Translated from the Italian of 
S. Alphonsus de? Liguori, Founder of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. By A Fatuer oF THE SAME CONGREGA- 
TIion. London: Wallwork. 1852. 


2. The Glories of Mary. Translated jrom the Italian v S. 
Alphonsus M. Liguori. By a Catuoric Ciercyman. Dub- 
lin: Duffy. 1851. 


3. The Glories of Mary. Translated from the Italian of 8. 
Alphonsus Liguori. First American Edition. New York: 
Dunigan. 1854, 


4. El Mes de Maria, 6 el mes de Mayo, consagrado & Maria 
Santisima. Sevilla. 1850. 


To men seriously desirous of learning the exact position which 
other bodies of men hold in relation to that body to which they 
themselves belong, nothing is more satisfactory than to receive 
from the hands of those bodies themselves an authorized exposi- 
tion of their teaching or constitution. When this has been done 
the mind is at once relieved from the fear of doing unintentional 
wrong to the whole body, by attributing to it what may be the 
eccentricities of individuals, and it enjoys a sense of securit 

from knowing that it has now the means of judging on poem 4 
the fairness of which can be gainsaid by no one. This is the 
reason why we have thought the works of S. Alfonso de’ 
Liguori so especially valuable. His works, together with every 
opinion in them, have been so fully approved by the Church of 
Rome, in the most formal manner possible, that there can be no 
risk and no unfairness in looking upon him as the special expo- 
nent of her morality and her doctrines in the present century. 
We will not repeat the proofs which show the complete identi- 
fication of his teaching with her teaching. They will be found 
at length in the Christian Remembrancer for October, 1854. We 
will only add here, that these proofs might be multiplied inde- 
finitely ; for writers who have reproduced 8S. Alfonso’s words 
or sentiments, such as Scavini and Gaume, naturally enough 
parade the amount of authority which they have at their dis- 
posal, and defy their opponents to disprove it. In vain does 
the Abbé Laborde writhe under the infliction. In vain does 
he cry out against ‘the strange corruption which this Casuist 
spreads over all the duties of morality.’* In vain does he argue 





'*La Croyance 4 l’Immaculée Conception de la Sainte Vierge ne peut devenir 
dogme de foi,’ p. 18. 
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that his canonization is void, ‘ because the theologians who exa- 
‘ mined his works were themselves full of the maxims of the 
‘ corrupted and corrupting morality contained in his books.’' In 
vain he declares that ‘it is a matter of perfect demonstration, 
‘ that had they followed the necessary rules, Alfonso de’ Liguori 
‘ never could have been canonized: that it is only because they 
‘ were not followed that he has been; and consequently that 
‘his canonization has taken place contrary to the rules of the 
* Holy See, which in this case are those of religion and reason’ 
—that ‘if his doctrine is holy and safe, then the strait way of the 
‘ Gospel has been enlarged, or rather turned aside, and the 
* broad and wide way which leads to perdition has been inaugu- 
‘ rated dans la pratique, and henceforth it is almost idle to look 
‘ for the morals of Christians in Christendom.’? The voice of 
the Gallican may here and there be heard wailing over the loss 
of purity, holiness, and righteousness, but the Gallican is no 
representative of the modern Roman Catholic. His voice is 
silenced by a command from Rome; his publications are placed 
on the Index; he is commanded to retract his words; he is 
threatened with deprivation, disgrace, and want ; * while his tri- 
umphant Ultramontane rival floats on with the stream, and 
dreams of the hat of a cardinal. The following passage, which 
we take from the preface of the Spanish translation of the Abbé 
Gaume’s work, E/ Libro de los Confesores, represents the almost 
universal regard in which §. Alfonso is held by his co-reli- 
gionists :— 

‘The works of Alfonso de’ Liguori were examined according to the 
utmost rigour of these rules, before they proceeded to his beatification ; and 
the examination was the more careful, because his doctrine was on many 
points a subject of dispute. And what was the result of the examination? 
The decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, confirmed by Pope Pius 
VIL, will reply. It says that it has discovered nothing to be censured in all 
the different works of the servant of God. They contain no single propo- 
sition which is, I will not say, impious, heretical, schismatical, or scan- 
dalous, but even erroneous, harmful, or rash. The morals of this holy 
Bishop cannot be censured without setting up a censor of authority itself, 
without censuring the decision of the Holy See, which has declared their 
orthodoxy, and shown that there is in them nothing, absolutely nothing, 
which is reprehensible. Here we have seven Popes who have approved, 
eulogized, and recommended the Theology of the blessed Liguori; here is 
the Church, which places this holy Bishop upon her altars, and recognises 
his doctrine as having worked prodigies of salvation in souls,’ &c.* 

‘What wonder,’ cries the Abbé Laborde, ‘that those who 
‘have destroyed the practice of the ancient Morality are occu- 
‘ pying themselves, by way of compensation, with the enterprise 











1 La Croyance, &c., p. 19. 2 Ibid. p. 21. 

3 This is what is occurring at the moment in which we are writing to the Abbé 
Prompsault, who has ventured publicly to maintain the principles of Bossuet. 

* Prélogo, p. xxiv. 
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‘ of introducing a new Faith!’! What this new faith is, as it 
left the hands of S. Alfonso de’ Liguori, we now proceed to 
investigate. The historical argument against the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception has been already discussed in our pages,” 
and we do not intend to reopen it. We repeat, our present 
purpose is to show what is the real doctrine of the Church of 
Rome with reference to devotion towards §. Mary, according to 
the testimony of her own authorized exponent, or rather what 
it was previous to the immense impulse given to it by the dog- 
matic declaration that she is exempt from the otherwise universal 
taint of original sin. 

The book to which we are able to refer for this purpose, 
without fear of being either misled ourselves or misleading 
others, is the Glorie di Maria. The following passage from 
S. Alfonso’s Praxis Confessarii will show the object with which 
it was written, and the cause of its immense popularity, and will 
likewise lead us to conjecture how enormous its influence must 
be throughout the Roman Catholic world :— 


‘ The parish priest is to be specially watchful to render his sheep earnest 
in their devotion towards the Virgin Mary, by declaring how powerful and 
how pitiful this divine Mother is in helping those who are devout towards 
her. He is therefore to induce them to recite (insinuet ut recitent) five 
decades of the Rosary in common with their family every day, and he is to 
suggest to them to fast on Saturdays, and to celebrate Novenas on the fes- 
tivals of our Lady; and these he must give out himself from the altar 
whenever they occur. It will be highly praiseworthy if he makes a little 
address every Saturday about the Blessed Virgin, in which he should 
always narrate some Example. And once a year he should celebrate a solemn 
Novena of our Lady, with a sermon and an exposition of the Holy Sacra- 
ment, And for this purpose he can use, among others, the little book 
called Glories of Mary, which I have published on this very account, and in 
which he will find plenty of materials and of Examples. Happy is that 
priest who makes his parishioners fervid in their devotion towards the most 
Blessed Virgin, for they will then lead a good life by her help, and he at his 
departure hence will have her for his faithful and powerful advocate! He 
is, morecver, to recommend them above all things to get into the habit of 
frequently commending themselves to God, by asking holy perseverance of 
Him, through the merits of Jesus and Mary.’—Cap. x. 216. 


In the Glorie di Maria, therefore, we have the popular and 
approved pulpit teaching of Rome on the subject of S. Mary. 
We have ourselves heard it reproduced in foreign sermons, and 
it serves as the groundwork of numberless little devotional 
works, which are issued at the beginning of May each year. 
Nor is it repudiated in England and Ireland—witness the two 
following testimonies :— 


_ ‘We entirely accept 8. Alphonsus as a fair type of the prevalent and 
living spirit of Catholic devotion towards the Blessed Virgin. We adopt his 





? La Croyance, &c., p. 22. 2 Vide Christian Remembrancer, A pil, 1852. 
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language; we venerate his example; we circulate his writings; we deny 
that they are disliked by the rich or the educated, or the laity as such. ! 


And, again, a Roman Catholic authority, a few months ago, 


ves us the following ‘ Outline of the Rev. H. Marshall’s 
sine at Clapham, on the Feast of S. Alphonsus,’ after 
the morning sermon had been preached by ‘the Bishop of 
Southwark :’— 


‘ Mr. Marshall’s discourse was divided into three parts. In the first, he 
dwelt on the mercies of God, showing for what purposes saints were sent 
into the world, and that each had his own peculiar work allotted him. 
After panegyrising other great saints, he came to S. Alphonsus, who, he 
said, was emphatically the Saint of modern times. He spoke of him as the 
founder of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, and replied to the 
arguments of those who preferred the active to the contemplative orders. 
They know not (said the rev. preacher) from whence many of the graces 
we continually receive come to us; they think not of the pains in purga- 
tory which are shortened by the prayers of these holy contemplatives, and 
by the indulgences which they obtain from the mercy of God. He showed 
how closely S. Alphonsus followed his Divine Master, by seeking out the 
sinner, roe | restoring him, by his preaching and his other charitable labours, 
to the grace which he had forfeited. Our Blessed Lord (said the preacher) 
shed one drop of His sacred blood upon His holy Mother when standing at 
the foot of His cross, and another upon the beloved disciple; but upon the 
sinner, the penitent Magdalene, He poured forth a deluge as she embraced 
His feet. In the second part of his discourse he spoke of the writings of 
S. Alphonsus—the sweet effusions in which he seemed to have poured forth 
his whole soul, and which embraced every subject of Christian meditation 
and practice. Thus we were instructed on the necessity of prayer and the 
Sacraments; on devotion to the Sacred Passion, the Holy Eucharist, and 
the Blessed Virgin, whose praises le preached and published during a long 
and laborious life, and who rewarded him with many wonderful favours. 
Your readers are probably aware that a new and much improved English 
edition of the works of S, Alphonsus is in course of publication by one of 
the Redemptorist Fathers—a work for which the Bishop of Southwark 
has obtained the especial blessing of the Holy See. A new translation of 
the “Glories of Mary” was lately published by Mgr. Weld. A beautiful 
Litany and Hymn (indulgenced by the Bishop of Southwark) in honour of 

Alphonsus were used on this feast, and the greatest devotion was mani- 
fested on the occasion, The Cardinal Archbishop has frequently preached 
at Clapham on this feast, and he observed on one occasion, that there was not 
a confessional in England which was not, more or less, under the influence of the 
Saints mild Theology. The new translation of the “ Glories of Mary” (which 
may be had of Mr. Wallwork, Great Marlborough-street, Regent-street) is 
put forth with the Archbishop's approbation, who strongly recommends it 
to Catholics.’ ? 


It is this highly approved edition which we take as the 
groundwork of our present article. The book is divided into 
three parts. The first part consists of a commentary on the 
Salce Regina, ending with ‘some devout prayers addressed by 
various saints to the Divine Mother.’ The second consists of 
nine Discourses on her Immaculate Conception, her Birth, her 





1 Rambler, Nov., 1854. 2 Tablet, Aug. 11, 1855. 
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Presentation, Annunciation, Visitation, Purification, Assump- 
tion, and Dolours, together with Reflections on her Dolours and 
her Virtues, and an enumeration of various practices of devotion 
in her honour. The third part is composed of miscellaneous 
examples, meditations, sermons, novenas, rosaries, and prayers. 
Prefixed is the Translator’s Preface, of which the following 
extract is a sufficient specimen :— 


‘The name of S. Alphonsus de’ Liguori is dear to all Catholics ; and the 
sweet odour of his virtues has been everywhere disseminated by his works, 
in which the blessed saint has planted them, as in a garden of delights, 
But in the midst of this garden, beloved reader, one bed of choicest flowers 
is seen, whose fragrance attracts the traveller from afar; and which, as he 
approaches, ravishes his soul, It is “love for Mary ” which composes the 
flower-bed of which we speak; for though in this garden flowers of every 
kind abound, yet “love for Mary” is the rose whose scent has been wafted 
by the breeze on every side; it is “ love for Mary” which more especially 
adorns the saint’s eternal crown, and which has become in a manner iden- 
tified with himself, so that the very mention of Alphonsus’ name recals the 
love of Mary to each Christian heart. The cold North wind and the warm 
and balmy breezes of the South have alike blown through this garden of 
delights—the cold North wind, I say, which chills devotion in the Church 
of God, which would induce men to refuse to Mary that love and honour 
which God himself has given her, and which, under specious pretexts of 
reverence, would at length drive from amongst us her sweet name, Yes, 
indeed, this wind has blown through the beautiful bed of roses which is 
now presented to you... . . But the sweet zephyrs of the South have also 
blown through this garden, and friendly souls, the true children of Mary, 
have inhaled these delicious perfumes, and thereby have become as pillars 
of smoke of aromatical spices, and ascended to the throne of God. Oh, how 
many have been delivered from hell by this sweet devotion! How many 
have thus become illustrious in the Christian warfare, and at length have 
been placed on the altars of the Church! But enough! this sweet flower 
is now in the reach of all, so that each may, while perusing this little work, 
enjoy its delicious scent. I will, therefore, only premise a few remarks, 
which may help to increase the confidence of its readers in all that man | 
will find advanced, as to the greatness and the power of this Mother of God, 
as also as to her love and roe me mercy for us. Ina Protestant country, and 
breathing a Protestant atmosphere, it is difficult to have those tender feel- 
ings of love and confidence which all true Catholics should entertain towards 
Mary; but as the difficulty is great, so also should our efforts be great to 
obtain and nourish in our souls that tender devotion towards her which is 
looked upon by the saints and spiritual writers as a pledge of eternal 
salvation,’— P. iv. 


At the end of the Preface we find the usual sentence, which 
sounds as much like a threat as an assurance : ‘ Remember, that 
‘it has been strictly examined by the authority which is 
‘charged by God Himself to instruct you, and that that 
‘authority has declared that it contains norHmNG (sic) worthy 
‘ of censure.’ (P. xviii.) In spite, however, of its a 
objectionable nature, the Editor or Censor (Cardinal Wise- 
man) has thought it necessary to omit two of the Examples; 
though why ~ a should have been allowed to pass, and these 
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ulone struck out, it passes our comprehension to conceive. Cer- 
tainly, they are immoral and incredible, but they only share 
these characteristics with nine-tenths of the other examples. 
We quote them as they are given in Duffy’s edition of the 
work—an edition which, although it does not omit these two 
cases, is, in other respects, far more cleverly cooked for the 
English market, as we shall presently have occasion to 
point out. 


‘Our advocate has shown her great mercy towards sinners, in favour of 
a religious called Beatrix, in the monastery of Fonte Eraldo.—Cesarius, 
1, 7, c. 35, P. Rho. in Ex. This unhappy religious devised a plan of flying 
off from the convent. She went one day before an image of Mary, and at 
its feet deposited the keys of the monastery, for she was portress, and left 
the convent. Having reached a certain town, she there lived in the miserable 
state of sin for a considerable time.’ She happened one day to meet the agent 
of the monastery, and believing that in consequence of her change of dress 
he would not recognise her, she asked him if he knew sister Beatrix ? 
“I know her well,” replied the agent; “she is a holy nun, and is at present 
mistress of novices.” At this answer she was confounded and stunned, not 
knowing how she could be mistress of novices. To ascertain the truth, she 
put on another dress and went to the monastery. She sent for sister 
Beatrix; and behold the most holy Virgin appears in the form of the 
image before which sister Beatrix left the keys and her habit at her depar- 
ture from the monastery. The Divine Mother then said, “ Know that, to 
prevent your disgrace, I have taken your form, and have performed for you 
the duties of your office since your light from the monastery? My child, return, 
do penance, my Son still waits for you; and endeavour, by a holy life, to 
preserve the good name which I have here acquired for you.” After these 
words the Virgin disappeared, Beatrix entered again into the monastery, 
resumed the religious habit, and, grateful for Mary’s great mercy, she lived 
a saint, and at death disclosed all, to the glory of this great queen,’— 
P. 284, 

‘ Cesarius relates (lib. 7, Dial. cap, 3) that a Cistercian monk, who was 
greatly devoted to the Blessed Virgin, desired a visit from his beloved lady, 
and prayed for it continually. He went one night into the garden; and 
while he was looking up towards heaven, sending forth ardent sighs to his 
queen, through a desire of seeing her, behold! he sees a beautiful and 
luminous virgin descending from on high. She said to him, “Thomas, 
would you wish to hear me sing?” “Certainly,” replied the monk. The 
virgin sang so sweetly that the devout religious thought he was in Para- 
dise. She disappeared, leaving to him a strong desire to know who she was. 
Another most beautiful virgin appears and begins to sing. He could not 
refrain from asking her name. The virgin answered: “The person you saw 
first was Catherine—I am Agnes; we are both martyrs of Jesus Christ, and 
have been sent by our Lady to console you. Thank Mary, and prepare to 
receive a greater favour.” She then disappeared. The religious began to 
entertain greater hopes of seeing his queen. Nor was he disappointed; 
for soon after he beholds a great light, feels his heart filled with a new joy, 
and in the midst of that light he sees the Mother of God, surrounded by 





1 This is softened by Mr. Duffy. The American translation, approved by Arch- 
ry | Hughes, is, ‘She led the miserable life of a prostitute for fifteen years.’— 

. 224. 

? Substituted in place of ‘for the fifteen years that thou hast lived far from the 
monastery and from God.’-—American Edition, p. 225. 
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angels, and far surpassing in beauty the two virgins who had first appeared. 
She said to him, “ My dear servant and child, I have accepted the service 
you have rendered to me, and have heard your prayers. You have desired 
to see me; I wish also to allow you to hear me sing.” The most holy 
Virgin began to sing; and such was the melody and sweetness of her 
voice, that he lost his senses, and fell prostrate on the ground, The bell 
rang for matins, the monks assembled ; but not seeing Thomas, they went 
to look for him in his cell, and in other parts of the convent; at length 
they found him in the garden—he appeared to be dead. The superior com- 
manded him to tell what had happened to him; he instantly recovered his 
faculties, and through obedience related all the favours of the divine 
Mother.’—P. 345. 


We will now extract some of the theological statements con- 
tained in the work before us, and point out the manner in which 
they are enforced. The first title given to S. Mary is that of 


* Queen, Mother, and Spouse of the King: to her belongs dominion and 
power over all creatures,’—P, 12. 

‘ She is Queen of Mercy, as Jesus Christ is King of Justice.'—P. 13. 

‘If Jesus is the Father of souls, Mary is also their Mother. On two 
occasions, according to the holy Fathers, Mary became our spiritual Mother. 
The first, according to blessed Albert the Great, was when she merited to 
conceive in her virginal womb the Son of God. This was revealed by our 
Lord to S. Gertrude, who was one day reading the above text, and was 
perplexed, and could not understand how Mary, being only the Mother of 
Jesus, could be said to have brought forth her first-born. God explained 
it to her, saying that Jesus was Mary’s first-born according to the flesh, 
but that all mankind were her second-born according to the Spirit. . .. The 
second occasion on which Mary became our spiritual mother, and brought 
us forth to the life of grace, was when she offered to the Eternal Father the 
life of her beloved Son on Mount Calvary with such bitter sorrow and 
suffering.’—P. 23. 

‘ Thus it is that in every engagement with the infernal powers we shall 
always certainly conquer by having recourse to the Mother of God, who is 
also our Mother, saying and repeating again and again: “ We fly to thy 
patronage, O holy Mother of God : we fly to thy patronage, O holy Mother 
of God!” Oh, how many victories have not the faithful gained over hell by 
having recourse to Mary with this short but most powerful prayer! Thus 
it was that that great servant of God, sister Mary, the crucified, of the 
Order of S. Benedict, always overcame the devils.’—P. 26. 

* “Since the very tigers,” says our most loving Mother Mary, “cannot 
forget their young, be can I forget to love you, my children?” ’—P. 30. 

* Our Blessed Lady herself revealed to sister Mary the crucified, that the 
fire of love with which she was inflamed towards God was such, that if the 
heavens and earth were placed in it, they would be instantly consumed ; so 
that the ardours of the Seraphim, in comparison with it, were but as fresh 
breezes,’ —P, 31. 

* Let us love her like a S. Francis Solano, who, maddened as it were (but 
with holy madness) with love for Mary, would sing before her picture, and 
accompany himself on a musical instrument, saying that, like worldly 
lovers, he serenaded his most sweet Queen.’—P. 38. 

* Let us love her as so many of her servants have loved her, and who 
never could do enough to show their love. Father Jerome of Texo, of the 
Society of Jesus, rejoiced in the name of slave of Mary; and, as a mark of 
servitude, went often to visit her in some church dedicated in her honour, 
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On reaching the church, he poured out abundant tears of tenderness and 
love for Mary; then prostrating, he licked and rubbed the pavement with 
his tongue and face, kissing it a thousand times, because it was the house 
of his beloved Lady.’—P. 38. 

* Mary is the Mother of repentant sinners.’—P. 42. 

‘ When Mary sees a sinner at her feet imploring her mercy, she does not 
consider the crimes with which he is loaded, but the intention with which 
he comes; and if this is good, even should he have committed all possible 
sins, the most loving Mother embraces him, and does not disdain to heal 
the wounds of his soul.—P. 45. 

* “ My God,” she says, “ I had two sons—Jesus and man; man took the 
life of my Jesus on the cross, and now thy justice would condemn the 
guilty one. O Lord! my Jesus is already dead, have pity on me; and if 
I have lost the one, do not make me lose the other also!” And most cer- 
tainly God will not condemn those sinners who have recourse to Mary, and 
for whom she prays, since He himself commended them to her as her 
children,’—P. 47, 


These passages we have taken almost at random from the first 
chapter, which is a paraphrase of the words, Hail, holy Queen, 
Mother of Mercy! They are very moderate as compared with 
what follow, but we have not passed them over, in order that 
our readers may see the general tone of the book, as well as 
certain specific statements contained in it. The manner adopted 
by S. Alfonso for especially enforcing the truth of his doctrines, 
is that of giving Examples which profess (like the two given 
above) to be real historical facts, illustrative of the principles 
which he has been laying down. The scene of this Example, 
which is to prove that Mary is the mother of repentant sinners, 
is laid in England. There was, we are told, a young nobleman, 
named Ernest, who had a tender devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 
Twice she spoke to him: once from an altar, the second time 
from an image in a corridor; but as ‘he cooled in his devo- 
tions towards Mary,’ and ‘ neglected to recommend himself to 
her,’ he fell into sin, fled from his monastery, and ended with 
being a highwayman and assassin. Just before he was taken by 
the officers of justice, a young nobleman, whom he was going to 
murder, was suddenly changed into a bleeding crucifix. Filled 
with confusion, he set off to his monastery to do penance; but 
being arrested on the way, he was condemned to be hung, 
without having even time given him for confession. The rest 
of the story we will give in 8. Alfonso’s own words :— 


* He recommended himself to Mary, and was thrown from the ladder; 
but the Blessed Virgin preserved his life, and she herself loosened the rope, 





1 «In an English city,’ say the Redemptorist and Cardinal Wiseman. ‘Ina 
certain city in England,’ says Mr. Duffy. ‘In the city of Ridolf, says 2 French 
edition, —- by Gauthier, in Paris, in 1835. ‘In Ridolio, a city of Englaad,’ 
say Mr. Dunigan and Archbishop Hughes. The reason why the Redemptorist, the 
Cardinal, and Mr. Duffy, omitted the name, is clear. Ridolio is not an English 
sounding name. But is this honest? In a French edition, published at Lyons in 
1835, and approved by the Archbishop of Paris, the whole story is left out. 
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and then addressed him, saying, “ Go, return to thy monastery, do penance, 
and when thou seest a paper in my hands announcing the pardon of thy 
sins, prepare for death.” Ernest returned, related all to his abbot, and did 
great penance. After many years he saw the paper in the hands of Mary, 
which announced his pardon; he immediately prepared for death, and in a 
most holy manner breathed forth his soul.’—P.’ 50. 


The next chapter is a comment on the words Our Life—our 
Sweetness, as applied to S. Mary. It opens thus :— 


‘To understand why the holy Church makes us call Mary our Life, we 
must know that as the soul gives life to the body, so does Divine grace 
give life to the soul.... To have recourse to Mary is the same thing as 
to find the grace of God.’—P. 52. 

‘S. Bridget heard an angel say that the holy prophets rejoiced in knowin 
that God, by the humility and purit o Mary, was to be reconciled wit 
sinners, and to raise those who had offended Him to favour.’—P. 56. 

‘ Mary is our Life because she obtains us the pardon of our sins (p. 52), 
and also because she obtains us sanseveranen’ 59. 

‘ We shall obtain the greatest of all graces, perseverance, most certainly, 
if we always seek it through Mary.’—Z/did. 

anak Allan was one day assaulted by a violent temptation, and was 
on the point of yielding, for he had not recommended himself to Mary; when 
this most Blessed Virgin appeared to him, and in order that another time 
he might remember to invoke her aid, she gave him a blow, saying, “ If 
thou hadst recommended thyself to me, thou wouldest not have run into 
such danger.” ’—P. 62. 

‘ Bernardine de Busto relates that a bird was taught to say, Hail, Mary! 
A hawk was on the point of seizing it, when the bird cried out Hail, Mary! 
In an instant the hawk fell dead.’—P. 64. 

‘We, says 8S. Thomas of Villanova, need only, when tempted by the 
devil, imitate little chickens which, as soon as they perceive the approach 
of a bird of prey, run under the wings of their mother for protection. This 
is exactly oat we should do whenever we are assaulted by temptation: 
we should not stay to reason with it, but immediately fly and place 
ourselves under the mantle of Mary.’—P. 65. 


We may notice here how this metaphor, applied by our Lord 
to Himself, is transferred from Him to S. Mary. 


‘ Mary renders death sweet to her clients.’—P. 68. 

‘If at the hour of our death we have only the protection of Mary, what 
need we fear the whole of our infernal enemies? David, fearing the hor- 
rors of death, encouraged himself by placing his reliance in the death of the 
coming Redeemer, and in the intercession of the Virgin Mother. “ For though,” 
he says, “I should walk in the midst of the shadow of death, thy rod and thy 
staff, they have comforted me.” Cardinal Hugo, explaining these words of 
the royal prophet, says that the staff signifies the cross, and the rod is the 
intercession of Mary; for she is the rod foretold by the prophet Isaias, 
“ And there shall come forth a rod out of the root of Jesse, and a flower 
shall rise up out of his root.” “ This Divine Mother,” says 8. Peter Damian, 
“is that powerful rod with which this violence of the infernal enemies is 
conjured;” and therefore does 8. Antoninus encourage us, saying, “ Jf Mary 
is for us, who shall be against us?” ’—P. 71. 


The third chapter enlarges on the words our Hope:— 
‘ Mary is the Hope of all.’—P. 79. 








| 
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‘S. Thomas of Villanova repeats the same thing, calling her our only 
refuge, help, and asylum.’—P. 81. 

‘In the book of Exodus we read that God commanded Moses to make a 
mercy-seat of the purest gold, because it was thence that he would speak 
to him: “ Thou shalt make also a propitiatory of the purest gold. Thence 
will I give orders and will speak to thee.” S. Andrew of Crete says that 
“ the whole world embraces Mary as being this propitiatory.” And comment- 
ing upon his words, a pious author exclaims, “ Thou, O Mary, art the pro- 
pitiatory of the whole world!” ’—P. 81. 

‘Mary is the Hope of sinners.’—P. 88. 

‘In Judea, in ancient times, there were cities of refuge in which crimi- 
nals, who fled there for protection, were exempt from the punishments 
which they had deserved. Now-a-days, these cities are not so numerous; 
there is but one, and that is Mary, of whom the Psalmist says, “ Glorious 
things are said of thee, O city of God.” ’—P. 89. 

‘Blessed Albert the Great says that “ God, before the birth of Mary, 
complained by the mouth of the Prophet Ezekiel, that there was no one to 
rise up and withhold him from chastising sinners; but that He ceuld find 
no one, for this office was reserved for our Blessed Lady, who withholds his arm 
until he is pacified.” ’—P. 93. 


The following is the example which is specially illustrative 
of Mary being the hope of sinners :— 


‘Blessed John Herold, who out of humility called himself the Disciple, 
relates that there was a married man, who lived at enmity with God. His 
wife, who was a virtuous woman, being unable to engage him to give up 
sin, begged him, in the wretched state in which he was, to practise at least 
the devotion of saluting our Blessed Lady with a “ Hail, Mary!” each time 
that he might pass before her picture. He began to do so. One night 
this wretched man was on his way to commit a crime, when he perceived a 
light at a distance: he drew near to see what it was, and found that it was 
a lamp burning before a devout picture of Mary, holding the child Jesus in 
her arms. He at once, according to custom, said the “ Hail, Mary!” In the 
same moment he beheld the Divine infant covered with wounds, from 
which fresh blood was streaming. Terrified, and at the same time moved 
to compassion, at this sight, he reflected that it was he who, by his sins, 
had thus wounded his Redeemer. He burst into tears, but the Divine infant 
turned his back to him. Filled with shame, he appealed to the most Blessed 
Virgin, saying :—‘‘ Mother of mercy, thy Son rejects me. I can find no 
advocate more compassionate and more powerful than thee, for thou art 
his Mother; my Queen, do thou help me, and intercede for me.” The 
Divine Mother, speaking from the picture, replied, “ You sinners call me 
Mother of Mercy, but, at the same time, you cease not to make me a 
Mother of Sorrows, by crucifying my Son afresh, and renewing my 
sorrows.” But, as Mary can never let any one leave her feet disconsolate, 
she began to implore her Son to pardon this miserable wretch. Jesus 
continued to show himself unwilling to do so. The most Blessed Virgin, seeing 
this, placed him in the niche, and, prostrating herself before him, said: 
“My Son, I will not leave thy feet until thou hast pardoned this sinner.” 
“ My Mother,” then said Jesus, “Ican deny thee nothing; thou willest 
that he should be forgiven; for love of thee I pardon him; make him come 
and kiss my wounds.” The sinner, sobbing and weeping, did so ; and as 
he kissed them, the wounds were healed. Jesus then embraced him, as a 
mark of forgiveness, and he changed his life, which, from that time, was 
one of holiness ; and he always preserved the most tender love and grati- 
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tude towards this Blessed Virgin, who had obtained him so great a 
grace.’ —P, 98. 


We would beg our readers to observe, that the person here 
described merely practised an external devotion without being 
devout, and simply said his Hail, Mary! from custom, while 
determined on sin, Yet all these miracles—miracles far more 
startling than any mentioned in the New Testament—were 
vouchsafed him. 

Next we come to a paraphrase on the words, ‘ To thee do we 
cry, poor banished children of Eve :’— 


‘Blessed is he who in the midst of these sorrows often turns to the 
Comfortress of the world, to the refuge of the unfortunate, to the great 
Mother of God, and devoutly calls upon her and invokes her.’-—P. 100. 

*§. Anselm, to increase our confidence, adds, that “when we have 
recourse to the Divine Mother, not only we may be sure of her protection, 
but that often we shall be heard more quickly, and be thus preserved if we have 
recourse to Mary, and call on her holy name, than we should be if we called on 
the name of Jesus our Saviour ;”’ and the reason he gives for it is, “ that 
to Jesus as a Judge it belongs also to punish, but mercy alone belongs to 
the Blessed Virgin as a Patroness.” ’—P. 106. 


It is preety necessary to say, that S. Anselm never said 
this. The words are taken from a spurious treatise, which every 
theologian knows that S. Anselm did not write. 


‘* Many things,” says Nicephorus, “are asked from God, and are not 
granted : they are asked from Mary, and are obtained.” ’—P. 106. 


Thus we see that prayer to God the Father and God the Son 
are alike superseded. 


‘ Not only is the most Blessed Virgin Queen of Heaven and of all Saints, 
but she is also Queen of Hell and of all evil Spirits: for she overcame 
them valiantly dy her virtues. From the very beginning God foretold the 
victory and empire that our Queen would one day obtain over the serpent, 
when he announced that a woman should one day come into the world to 
conquer him. “I will put enmities between thee and the woman—siec 
shall crush thy head.” And who could this woman, his enemy, be but 
Mary, who, by her fair humility and holy life, always conquered him and beat 
down his strength.’"—P. 110. 

‘ It is said in the Old Testament that God guided his people from Egypt 
to the land of promise: “ by day in a pillar of a cloud, and by night in a 
pillar of fire.” This stupendous pillar, at times as a cloud, at others as 
fire, says Richard of S. Lawrence, was a figure of S. Mary, fulfilling the 
double office she constantly exercises for our good, As a cloud, she pro- 
tects us from the ardour of Divine Justice ; and as fire, she protects us 
from the devil.’—P. 115. 


Our readers need not be reminded, that in the cloud the 
Doctors of the Church have seen the presence, not of Mary, but 
of the Holy Spirit. 

‘§. Bernard declares, that “in the name of Mary every knee bows: and 


that the devils not only fear, but tremble at the very sound of her name.” ’ 
—P. 116. 
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S. Bernard was not guilty of thus travestying the words 
applied by S. Paul to our Lord. We may conclude that the 
words are spurious, as the Editor of S. Alfonso acknowledges 
that he cannot find them. 

‘ Blessed Allan remarks, “‘ At the very sound of these words Hail, Mary / 
Satan flies and Hell trembles,” ’—P. 117. 


In the fifth chapter we come to some more startling asser- 
tions. It is headed thus, ‘Of the Necessity of the Intercession 
of Mary for our Salvation.’ 

‘S$. Lawrence Justinian asks, “ How can she be otherwise than full of 
grace who has been made the Ladder to Puradise, the Gate of Heaven, the most 
true Mediatrix between God and Man?” ’—P, 121. 

‘ That which we intend to prove here is that the intercession of Mary is 
now wecessary to salvation: we say necessary-——not absolutely, but morally. 
This necessity proceeds from the will itself of God that all graces that He 
dispenses should pass by the hands of Mary, according to the opinion of 
S. Bernard, and which we may now with safety call the general opinion of 
theologians and learned men. The author of The Reign of Mary positively 
asserts that such is the case. It is maintained by Vega, Mendoza, Pacciu- 
chelli, Segnori, Poiré, Crasset, and by innumerable other learned authors.’ 
—P. 122. 


This doctrine, then, is nearly ripe for a dogmatic decree. 


‘ We most readily admit that Jesus Christ is the only Mediator of Justice 
according to the distinction just made, and that by his merits He obtains us 
all grace and salvation; but we say that Mary is the Mediatrix of Grace ; 
and that receiving all she obtains through Jesus Christ, and because she 
prays and asks for it in the name of Jesus Christ, yet all the same, what- 
ever graces we receive, they come to us through her intercession.’—P. 124. 

Our readers will recollect what marvels were wrought with 
the rod of Distinguendum, in §. Alfonso’s Theologia Moralis ; 
and they will remember who first invented ‘those clever but 
wholly arbitrary distinctions,’ which have been the main argu- 
mentative support of the Papal doctrine and discipline. 

‘In the office appointed to be said on the Feasts of Mary, the Holy 
Church applying the words of Ecclesiasticus to this Blessed Virgin, gives 
us to understand that in her we find ali hope: “In me is all hope of life 
and virtue.” In Mary is every grace: “In me is all grace of the Way and 
of the Truth.” In Mary, finally, we shall find life and eternal salvation : 
“ Who finds me, finds life, and draws salvation from the Lord.’”’ And else- 
where, “They that work by me, shall not sin: they that explain me, shall 
have everlasting life.” ’—P. 125. 

‘ S. Bonaventure says, that Mary is called the Gate of Heaven, because 
no one can enter that blessed kingdom without pany by her’? —P. 127. 

‘ S. Bernardine of Sienna says, “ that all graces of the spiritual life that 
descend from Christ, their head, to the faithful who are his mystical body, 
are transmitted by the means of Mary.” ’—Jdid. 

‘ S. Bernardine says, that for this reason “ all gifts, all virtues, all graces 
“ae by the hands of Mary, to whomsoever, when, and as she pleases.” ’ 
—P. 128. 

‘ * Address yourselves to the Blessed Virgin,” says the venerable Abbot 
of Celles, “ for by her, and in her, and with her, and from her the world 
receives and is to receive every good.” ’—P. 128. 
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‘ It must be now evident to all, that when these Saints and authors tell 
us in such terms that all graces come to us through Mary, they do not simply 
mean to say that we received Jesus Christ, the source of every good, through 
Mary,” as the before-named writer pretends; but that they assure us that 
God, who gave us Jesus Christ, wills that all graces that have been, that 
are, and will be dispensed to men, to the end of the world, through the 
merits of Christ, should be dispensed by. the hands and through the inter- 
cession of Mary,’—P. 129. 


This portion of the ‘ new faith’ is enforced by the following 
Example :— 

‘ Belluacencis and Czesarius relate, that there was a certain noble youth 
who had reduced himself by his vices from a state of opulence, in which 
he had been left by his father, tc one of such poverty, that he was obliged 
to beg his bread. He left his country, that he might be able to live with 
less shame in a place where he was unknown. On his road, he one day 
met a man who had formerly been his father’s servant. This man, seeing 
him in such affliction, on account of the distress into which he had fallen, 
told him to be of good heart, for he would take him to a prince who was 
so liberal, that he would be provided with all he could desire. This aban- 
doned wretch was a sorcerer ; and one day he led the poor youth to a wood, 
near a lake, and began to address an invisible person. The youth asked 
him to whom he was speaking? He replied, “To the devil ;” but seeing 
that the young man was alarmed, he encouraged him, and told him to fear 
nothing; and then continued to address the evil spirit, and said: “ Master, 
this young man is reduced to the greatest D ype oof. he would wish to be 
reinstated in his possessions.” ‘“ If he will obey me,” replied the fiend, 
“ | will make him richer than ever; but, ix the first place, he must renounce 
God.” This horrified the young man; but ey incited to it by that cursed 
magician, he complied and renounced his God. “ But that is not enough,” added 
the devil ; “he must also renounce Mary, for to her we are indebted for our 
greatest losses. Oh, how many does she not snatch from our hands and 
lead them back to God, and save.” ‘Oh no,” answered the youth, “ that 
I will never do; deny my Mother indeed! She is all my hope; rather 
would I go begging all my life long ;” and, so saying, he left the spot, On 
his return, he passed by a church dedicated to Mary. The afflicted youth 
entered, and cast himself on his knees before her image, and began to weep 
and implore her to obtain him the pardon of his sins. He had scarcely 
done so, when Mary began to intercede with her Son for the poor wretch. 
Jesus at first re lied : * But, Mother, this ungrateful soul has denied me.” 
But on seeing that his Mother did not cease to pray, he said finally, “ O 
Mother, I never denied thee anything; he is forgiven, since thou askest 
it.’ The person who had purchased all the property of the young spend- 
thrift was concealed in the chapel, and heard all that passed, and witnessed 
the compassion of Mary towards this sinner, He had an only daughter, 
and determined to give her to the young man in marriage, and make him 
heir of all he possessed. And thus did this youth recover both the grace 
of God and his temporal possessions, by the means of Mary.’—P. 130. 


We stated above, that Mr. Duffy’s edition of the Glories 
of Mary was more cleverly cooked for the English taste than 
that of the Redemptorist Father, notwithstanding the omis- 
sion by the latter of two of S. Alfonso’s tales, as well as 
some other alterations. The word may have seemed harsh 
—we will now take occasion to justify it, remarking, by the 
way, that the Redemptorist’s edition is as superior in its 
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cooking to the American edition, as Mr. Duffy’s is to the 
Redemptorist’s. In the story given above, it will be seen that 
S. Alfonso represents the young man as denying God, but 
starting back with horror at the thought of denying Mary. 
Mr. Duffy’s is a controversial edition, full of notes, explaining 
and justifying the assertions made by the author. How, then, 
does he deal with this awkward statement? His course is to 
omit it. There was no other English translation of the book 
at that time in being; and as few were likely to look into the 
original, it was not probable that it would be found out. All 
the words which we have placed in italics are omitted: nor is 
he content with omissions. In place of the words ‘“ Oh no,” 
‘ answered the youth, “ that I will never do; deny my Mother 
‘indeed! She is all my hope,”’ Mr. Duffy has substituted, ‘ The 
‘young man refused to comply, saying, “I cannot deny my 
‘ Mother; she is my only hope after God.”’ And in order that 
the tampering might not be betrayed, he has been compelled 
to change ‘ But, Mother, this ungrateful soul has denied me,’ into 
* My Mother, this ungrateful sinner has renounced my service.’ 
Mr. Duffy has played these tricks all through his edition. Thus 
in the very next page succeeding to the above Example, there is, 
as usual, one of S. Alfonso’s ordinary prayers to S. Mary. The 
words inserted by Mr. Duffy we will place in brackets. 

‘I know that it is thy sole goodness which has impelled thee [to procure 
for me so many es Ah! too little would it be in comparison 
with what I owe thee, did I shed my blood and give my life for thee; for 
thou hast delivered me from eternal death: thou hast enabled me, as I 
hope, to recover Divine grace: to thee, in fine, I owe all I have. [I acknow- 
ledge to have received all the good which has come to me from God.— Duffy. 
My most amiable lady, I, a poor wretch that I am, can make thee no 
return but that of always loving and praising thee. Ah! do not disdain to 
accept the tender affection of a poor sinner who is inflamed with love for 
thy goodness! If my heart is unworthy to love thee because it is impure 
and filled with earthly affections, it is thou who must change it. Ah! change 
it then! [by thy prayers.—Duffy.!—P. 132. 

We shall point out a few more of Mr. Duffy’s insertions and 
omissions as we go along, but shall not go out of our way for 
the purpose. The above will show what trust can be placed in 
the fidelity of his edition, and the conscientiousness of the 
editor.’ 

S. Alfonso returns with renewed vigour to his thesis, that the 
intercession of Mary is necessary for our salvation. 

‘Blessed Albert the Great calls Mary the “ Helper of the Redemption,” 
and the Blessed Virgin herself revealed to S. Bridget, that ‘‘as Adam and 


Eve sold the world for an apple, so did she with her Son redeem it, as it were, 
with one heart.” "—P. 133. 





_' We use the phrase, ‘ Mr. Duffy’s edition,’ to indicate the edition published by 
him. The Editor has not given his name, but calls himself ‘a Catholic Clergyman.’ 
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‘Maty is called the co-operator in our justification, for to her God has 
entrusted all graces intended for us,’—Jbid. . 

‘Richard of S. Lawrence says, as often as we see ourselves in danger 
of perishing in the midst of temptations and contending passions of this 
life, let us have recourse to Mary, and cry out quickly, O Lady! help us, 
save us, if thou wilt not see us perish.’—P. 135. 


Again, 2s usual, words which S. Peter addressed to our Lord 
are applied to S. Mary,— 

‘Shall we scruple to ask her to save us when “the way of salvation is 
= — otherwise than through Mary,” as a certain author remarks.’ 

‘As Pharaoh said to Joseph, “The land of Egypt is in thy hands,” and 
addressed all who came to him for food to Joseph, “Go to Joseph,” so 
does God send us to Mary when we seek for grace: “Go to Mary.” ’— 
P. 136. 

‘Cassian says, absolutely, ‘that the salvation of all depends on their 
being favoured and protected by Mary.” He who is protected by Mary 
will be saved ; he who is not will be lost.’—Jdid. 

Towards the end of this chapter, 8. Alfonso enters into a 
short dissertation, to show that it is probable that all the other 
saints do not intercede directly with God, but with Mary. 
‘ What difficulty can there be in saying, that God in order to 
‘honour His mother, and having made her Queen of Saints, 
‘and willing that all grace shall be dispensed by her hands, 
‘ should also will that the saints should address themselves to 
‘her to obtain favours for their clients?’ Here we see the 
germ of a development which may end in transferring prayers 
from 8. Mary to some other saint, such as 8. Joseph, just as at 
present they are transferred from her Son to her. 

The sixth chapter consists of three sections, which are respec- 
tively headed ‘ Mary is an Advocate who is able to save all,’ 
(where Mr. Duffy substitutes, ‘to obtain salvation for all 
through the merits of her Son,’) ‘ Mary is so tender an Advo- 
‘ cate that she does not refuse to defend the cause even of the 
‘most miserable,’ and ‘Mary is the Peace-maker between 
‘ sinners and God.’ 


‘S. Peter Damian addresses her in these words: “ All power is given to 
thee in heaven and on earth, and nothing is impossible to thee, who canst 
raise those who are in despair to the hope of salvation.” ’—P. 145. 

** At the command of Mary all obey, even God.” S. Bernardine fears 
not to utter this sentence, meaning, indeed, to say, that God grants the 
prayers of Mary as if they were commands,’ And hence, 8. Anselm, [the 
treatise referred to is forged,] addressing Mary, says, “‘ Our Lord, O most 
holy Virgin, has exalted thee to such a degree, that by His favour, all 
things that are possible to him should be possible to thee.” “ For thy 
protection is omnipotent, O Mary,” says Cosmas of Jerusalem. “ Yes, 





' Translated in the American edition: ‘S. Bernardine of Sienna does not 
hesitate to say, that all obey the commands of Mary, even God himself, signifying 
by these words, that God listens to her prayers as though they were commands.’ 
The Latin is Jmperio Virginis omnia famulantur, etiam Deus. 
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Mary is omnipotent,” repeats Richard of S, Lawrence : “for the Queen, by 
every law, enjoys the same ayes as the King.” “And as,” he adds, 
“the power of the Son and that of the mother is the same, a mother is made 
omnipotent by an omnipotent Son.” “And thus,” says S, Antoninus, 
“God has placed the whole Church, not only under the patronage, but 
even under the dominion of Mary.” ’—P. 146. 

‘Blessed Albert the Great makes Mary say: “I have to be asked that I 
may will; for if I will a thing, it is necessarily done.” '"—P. 147. 

‘Mary has only to speak, and her Son executes all.’—P. 149. 

*$. Antoninus says, that the prayers of the Blessed Virgin being the 
prayers of a mother, have in them something of a command, so that it is 
impossible that she should not obtain what she asks."—P. 151. _ 

*S. George, Abp. of Nicomedia, says that Jesus Christ, even as it were to 
satisfy an obligation under which He placed Himself towards His mother, 
when she consented to give Him his human nature, grants all she asks. 
“ The son, as if paying a debt, grants all thy petitions.” ’—P. 152. 


The ensuing example seems to be the last over again, with a 
few alterations made in it. We shall again mark Mr. Duffy’s 
insertions and omissions. 


‘ Father Razzi, of the Camaldolese Order, relates that a young man of 
the name of John, on the death of his father, was sent by his mother to 
the court of a prince. His mother, who had a tender devotion towards 
Mary, before bidding him farewell, made him promise that he would every 
day say the “ Hail, Mary !” adding at the end of it these words: ‘ O most 
Blessed Virgin, help me at the hour of my death.” After having been at 
cuurt for a short time, he became so dissolute that his master was obliged 
to dismiss him. No longer knowing how to obtain a living, in despair he 
became a highway robber and murderer; but during this time even, he 
never neglected to recommend himself to our Blessed Lady, according to 
his promise. At length he was taken and condemned to death. When in 
prison, and the day before his death, reflecting on his own shame, on the 
grief of his mother, and on the death he was about to endure, he wept bit- 
terly; and thus the devil seeing him disconsolate and filled with melancholy 
thoughts, appeared to him under the form of a handsome youth, and told 
him that he would deliver him from prison and death if only he would 
obey him. The culprit said, he was ready to do all he might ask. The 
youth then told him that he was the devil come to aid him. In the jirst 
place, he required that he should deny Jesus Christ and the most holy sacraments. 
To this he consented.' He then demanded that he should renounce the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and her protection. “ Ah, that I will never do !” answered the 
young man; and, raising his heart to her, he repeated his accustomed 
prayer, ‘“O Blessed Virgin, -_ me at the hour of my death.” At these 
words the devil disappeared. The young man was immediately filled with 
_the most bitter grief for the crime he had committed in denying Jesus Christ ; 
but having recourse to the most Blessed Virgin, she obtained him true 
sorrow for all his sins, and he confessed them with great sighs and con- 
trition. On leaving the jail to go to the scaffold, he passed on the road a 
statue of Mary, and saluted it with his ordinary prayer, “ O most Blessed 
Virgin, help me at the hour of my death ;” and the statue returned his 
salutation in the presence of all by bowing its head. Moved with tender- 
ness, he begged leave to kiss the feet of the statue. The guard refused, 
but at length consented, on account of the acclamations of the people. 





' Omitted by Mr. Duffy. 
** On account of his sins’ is substituted by Mr. Duffy. 
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The youth stooped to kiss the feet, when Mary extended her arm, took 
him by the hand, and held bim so tight that it was impossible to remove 
him, At the sight of such a prodigy all began to ery out, “ Mercy, pardon, 
forgiveness ;” and it was granted. ‘The young man returned to his own 
country, and led a most exemplary life, and always filled with the most 
tender affection for Mary, who had delivered him* {rom both temporal and 
eternal death.’—P. 153. 


Thus the direct cause of the salvation of this youth and of the 
young nobleman before mentioned is, that they had a love for 
the creature which was greater than that which they had for 
God and for Jesus Christ. 


‘ With good reason, then, does Denis the Carthusian call the Blessed 
Virgin the singular refuge of the lost, the hope of the most abandoned, 
and the advocate of all sinners who have recourse to her.’—P. 156. 

‘ “ Be comforted, then, O you who fear,” will I say with S, Thomas of 
Villanova; “breathe freely and take courage, O wretched sinners, This 
great Virgin, who is the mother of your God and Judge, is also the advo- 
cate of the whole human race : fit for this office, for she can do what she 
wills with God; most wise, for she knows all the means of appeasing 
yo universal, for she welcomes all, and refuses to defend no one.” "— 
P. 86l. 

‘ O my own beloved Mother, if by thee I save my soul, as I hope to do, 
1 shall no longer be ungrateful. I shall make up for my past ingratitude, 
and for the love thou hast shown me, by my everiasting praises and all the 
affections of my soul, Happy in heaven where thou reignest, and wilt 
reign for ever, I shall always sing thy mercies, and kiss for eternity those 
loving hands, which have delivered me from hell as often as I have deserved 
it by my sins. O Mary, my liberator, my hope, my queen, my advocate, 
my own sweet mother, I love thee, I desire thy glory, and J will love thee 
for ever. Amen, amen! Thus do I hope.'—P. 163. 


Ten pages are devoted to showing that Mary is the Peace- 
maker = ting sinners and God. She is the Dove of Noah’s 
Ark, the rainbow round the Throne of God, the Moon. Her 
‘chief office, on being placed in this world,’ was ‘to raise up 
eouls that had fallen from Divine grace, and to reconcile them 
with God’ (p. 167). Among a number of spurious passages from 
S. Chrysostom, S. Anselm, and others, occurs the following 
quotation from Cardinal Hugo, which is an average specimen 
of these ten pages :— 

‘ “ Mary is the great Peace-maker, who finds and obtains the reconcilia- 


tion of enemies with God, salvation for those who are lost, pardon for 
sinners, and mercy for those who are in despair.” ’—P. 165. 


Next we come to a paraphrase of the words, ‘Turn thou 
thine eyes of mercy towards us,’ We will give three passages, 
as specimens of the rest. 


* It was revealed to 8. Gertrude that when these words are addressed 
with devotion to the most Blessed Virgin, “ ‘Turn thou, O most gracious 





**By whose prayers, presented in the name of her Son, he was delivered,’ 
substitutes Mr. Duffy. 
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Advocate, thine eyes of mercy towards us,” Mary cannot do otherwise 
than yield to the demands of whoever thus invokes her,.’—P. 178, 

‘ The prophet Isaias foretold that, together with the great work of the re- 
demption of the human race, a throne of Divine mercy was to be prepared 
for us poor creatures: “ And a throne shall be prepared in mercy.” What 
is this throne? §. Bonaventure answers, “ Mary is this throne, at which 
all, just and sinners, find consolations of mercy.” He then adds, “ For as 
we have a most merciful Lord, so we have a most merciful Lady. Our 
Lord is plenteous in mercy to all who call upon Him, and our Lady is 
plenteous in mercy to all who call upon her.” '"—Jhid. 

‘The Abbot Guarric thus addresses the Mother in the name of Jesus 
Christ : “ My Mother, in thee will I establish the seat of my government ; 
through thee will I pronounce judgments, hear prayers, and grant the 
graces asked of me. Thou hast given me my human nature, and / wi// 
give thee my Divine nature, that is, Omnipotence, by which thou mayest be 
able to help to save all whomsoever thou pleasest,” "—P, 179. 


We add the Example :-— 


‘In the chronicles of the Capuchin fathers it is related, that in Venice 
there was a famous lawyer, who, by fraudulent dealings and bad practices, 
became rich, so that he lived in a state of sin. The daily recitation of a 
particular prayer to the Blessed Virgin was probably the only good thing 
that he ever did. And yet this slight devotion obtained him, through the 
mercy of Mary, deliverance from eternal death. It was thus. He, happily 
for himself, took an affection for Father Mathew de Basso, and entreated 
him so often to come aud dine at his house, that at length this good 
father complied with his request. When he got to the house, the lawyer 
said, ‘‘ Now, father, I will show you a thing you never saw before. I 
have a most extraordinary monkey, who serves me as a valet, washes the 
glasses, lays the table, and opens the door for me.” “Ah,” replied the 
father, “take care: perhaps it is not a monkey, but something more, 
bring it here.’ They call again and again for the monkey, but no 
monkey appears ; they seek for it everywhere, but it is not to be found. 
At length they discovered it concealed under a bed, in a lower part of the 
house; but no, the monkey would not come out. “ Well, then,’’ said the 
religious, “let us go to it;” and when the lawyer and he reached the 
place where it was, the father cried out, “ Infernal beast, come forth, and 
on the part of God I command thee to say what thou art.” The monkey 
replied, “ that he was the devil, and ¢hat he was only waiting for that sinner to 
omit for a single day his ordinary prayer to the Mother of God ; for, the first 
time he omitted it, he had permission from God to strangle him, and carry 
him to hell.” On hearing this, the poor lawyer cast himself on his knees 
to ask for help from the servant of God, who encouraged him, and com- 
manded the devil to leave the house without doing mischief. “Only,” 
said he, “I permit thee to make a hole in the wall of the house, as a 
sign of thy departure.” He had scarcely said the words than, with a 
tremendous noise, a hole was made in the wall, and which, though often 
closed with mortar and stone, God permitted should remain open for a 
long time, until at length the servant of God advised that it should be 
covered with a marble slab, with the figure of an angel on it. The lawyer 


was converted, and, as we hope, persevered until death in his change of 
life.’—P, 181, 


As he advances, our author grows more bold and enthusiastic. 
The next chapter is divided into three sections, which are thus 
headed: ‘Mary delivers her Clients from Hell—Mary suc- 
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‘cours her Clients in Purgatory—Mary leads her Servants to 
‘Heaven.’ It begins with the following sentence : ‘ It is impos- 
‘sible for a client of Mary who is faithful in honouring and 
‘ recommending himself to her, to be lost.’ Having made this 
statement, S. Alfonso begs his readers to know that ‘ it is to be 
‘ understood of those clients who, with a sincere desire to amend, 
‘are faithful in honouring and recommending themselves to the 
‘Mother of God.’ On which we might ask—first, why this 
necessary condition of repentance is not stated at once? and 
next, why he has confirmed his original proposition with further 
statements and tales, in which there is no mention whatever of 
repentance, and which must lead simple, childlike minds to the 
' belief that repentance is not necessary? To make out his point, 
S. Alfonso first declares that ‘he will examine what other saints 
and learned men have said on the subject.’ Accordingly he 
appeals—Ist, to 8. Anselm; the passage which he quotes is 
forged. 2d, to S. Antoninus, from whose words he concludes, 
‘consequently the clients of Mary will necessarily be saved.’ 
3d, to Blessed Albert, who says that ‘all those who are not thy 
servants, Q Mary, will perish.’ 4th, to S. Bonaventure, who 
says, ‘ that not only those from whom Mary turns her face will 
not be saved, but that there will be no hope of their salvation.’ 
He then claims S. Ignatius the Martyr and S. Chrysostom, in 
the following words :— 

‘ Before him, S. Ignatius the Martyr said, “that it was impossible for any 
sinner to be saved without the help and favour of the most Blessed Virgin ; 
because those who are not saved by the justice of God are, with infinite 
mercy, saved by the intercession of Mary.” Some doubt as to whether this 
passage is truly of S. Ignatius ; but, at all events, as Father Crasset remarks, 


it was adopted by S. John Chrysostom, Itis also repeated by the venerable 
Raymond Jordano.’—P. 185, 


Again, three pages lower :-— 


‘““No,” says S. Ignatius the Martyr, “he who is devout to the Virgin 
Mother will certainly never be lost.” ’—P. 188. 

There is something very perplexing in this: not in finding 
such an authority for such doctrine, because none of our readers 
will require to be informed that the passages are forgeries, and 
are not found in any works of S. Ignatius or of S$. Chrysostom, 
nor, to the best of our knowledge, in any writings attributed at 
any time by any person to S. Ignatius or 8. Chrysostom, previous 
to the time of the Jesuit De Celada, in the appendix to whose 
commentary on Judith, written in the year 1537, after the waste 
of much labour, we at length found it. But it is perplexing to 
find that a man of devout mind, writing in behalf of — can 
so entirely divest his mind of the obligation of speaking the 
truth with regard to historical facts. Whether the venerable 
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Raymond Jordano has repeated it or not we do not know: this 
venerable abbot, who lived at the end of the fourteenth cen- 


tury, ‘out of humility,’ we are told, ‘surnamed himself The 
Idiot’ (p. 235). 


The following is one of the methods by which Mary delivers 
her clients from Hell :— 

‘It is the opinion of many theologians, and of S. Thomas in particular, 
that for many who have died in mortal sin the Divine Mother has obtained 
from God a suspension of their sentence, and a return to life to do pen- 
ance. ‘Trustworthy authors give us many instances in which this bas 
occurred. Amongst others, Flodoardus, who lived about the ninth century, 
relates in his Chronicles, that a certain deacon named Adelman, who was 
apparently dead and was being buried, returned to life and said, “ that he had 
seen hell to which he was condemned, but that at the prayers of the Blessed 
Virgin he had been sent back to this world to do penance.” ’—P. 188. 

*Pelbertus says that in his time, when the Emperor Sigismund was 
crossing the Alps with his army, a voice was heard coming from a skeleton, 
asking for a confession, and declaring that the Mother of God, for whom 
he had a tender devotion when a soldier, had obtained that he should thus 
live until he had been able to make his confession; and having done so, the 
soul departed.’—P. 189. 

* Blessed Henry Suso used to say, “that he had placed his soul in the 
hands of Mary, and that if he was condemned, the sentence must pass 
through her hands;” being confident that if he was in such hands, this 
tender Virgin would certainly prevent its execution. The same do I hope 
for myself, O my own most holy Queen; and therefore I will always 
repeat the words of S. Bonaventure: “In thee, O Lady, [after Jesus 
ins. Duffy.) have I placed all my hopes; and thus I confidently trust that 


. shall never be lost, but praise and love thee for ever in heaven,” ’"— 
- 190. 


Some, perhaps, among our readers, who remember their minis- 
trations to dying penitents, will recollect that the language, or, 
if not the words, the feelings, of those who after an ungodly 
life have been turned by the blessing of God to better ways 
and penitential lives, are ‘I am a great sinner; but if I perish, 
‘I perish at the foot of Christ’s cross, where never sinner perished 
‘yet.’ For this godly sorrow and self-distrusting hope, are we 
to substitute such thoughts as the teaching of Blessed H. Suso 
and §. Alfonso would suggest—‘I have committed myself to 
‘Mary, I have placed my soul in her hands, and, with so 
‘ merciful a mediatrix and protectress, I cannct but be saved?’ 

In the following Example we beg our readers to observe that 
there is not the smallest hint of the necessity of amendment or 
penitence. The two persons spoken of are equally criminal and 
sinful, but one is hurried to everlasting hell-fire because he did 
not, and the other is saved alive on earth because he did, recite 
some Hail, Marys ‘ without devotion and half asleep.’ 

‘In the year 1604, in a city of Flanders, there were two young men, 
students, but who, instead of attending to their studies, gave themselves 


up to a life of debauchery. One night they were both in a house with an 
evil companion, when one of them, named Richard, returned home, leaving 


¥ 
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his companion there. After he got home, and had begun to undress, he 
remembered he had not that day said some “ Hail, Marys” that he was 
in the habit of reciting. Feeling very sleepy, he was loathto say them; 
he did himself violence, and repeated them, though without devotion and half 
asleep. He then laid down, and had fallen into a sound slumber, when he 
was suddenly roused by a violent knocking at the door, and without its 
opening, he saw his companion, deformed and hideous, standing before him. 
“Who art thou?’ he cried out. “ What! dost thou not know me?” “Ah! 
yes, but how thou art changed! Thouseemest to me a devil.” “Truly,” he 
exclaimed, “ poor unfortunate creature that I am! I am damned; and how? 
When I was leaving that wicked house, a devil came and strangled me; my 
body is in the street, and my soul in hell ;* and thou must know,” added he, 
“ that the same fate awaited thee had not the blessed Virgin preserved thee in con- 
sideration of that little act of homage of the ‘ Hail, Mary.’ Fortunate art thou 
if only thou knowest how to take advantage of this warning sent thee by 
the Mother of God!” With these words he opened his mantle, and showing 
the flames and serpents by which he was tormented, he disappeared. 
Richard immediately burst into sobs and tears, and casting himse]f pros- 
trate on the ground, he returned thanks to Mary, his protectress; and 
whilst thinking how to change his life, he heard the bell of the Franciscan 
Monastery ringing for matins. “ Ah! itis there,” says he, “ that God calls 
me to do penance.” He went straight off to the convent, and implored 
the fathers to admit him. But they were hardly willing to do so, knowing 
his wicked life; but he sobbing bitterly, told all that had taken place; and 
two fathers being sent to the street, and having found the strangled body, 
which was as black as a coal, they admitted him. From that time forward 
Richard led a most exemplary life, and at length went to preach the 
Gospel in the Indies, and thence to Japan, where he had the happiness of 
giving his life for Jesus Christ, being burnt alive for the faith..—P. 191. 


On the succour given by Mary to the souls in Purgatory, 
S. Alfonso does not give us so many particulars as Mr. F. Faber, 
who is adding several pious opinions on the subject to the stock 
of the general belief, such as that S. Mary is ‘ Empress’ and 
S. Michael ‘ Prince of Purgatory and cur Lady’s Regent ;’* but 
our author tells us a great deal. 

‘Mary not only consoles and relieves her clients in Purgatory, but she 


delivers them by her prayers. Gerson says, “that on the day of her 
assumption into heaven Purgatory was entirely emptied.” Novarinus con- 





1 « Look at the saint’s story about those two young reprobates who went to the 
bad house; one of them goes home to bed, then the other comes to him, and 
what does he say? Why, he says, “‘ My body is lying dead in the street,” says he, 
“and my soul is away in hell,” says he, “and here I am myself,” says he. Now, 
your honour, whe was he, or what was he at all? He wasn't his body, for that was 
in the street ; he wasn’t his soul, for that was in hell: and is there anything else 
in a man to make himself? so who was he at all?—Letter of Pat Murray to the 
Catholic Layman, April, 1855. The learning and temper of this periodical are 
most commendable. 

2 “All for Jesus,’ pp. 8 and 376. The following passage, too, is remarkable : 
‘ Some of our writers have said that our Lord will not help them (the souls in 
Purgatory) without our cooperation ; and that our Blessed Lady cannot help them, 
except in indirect ways, because she is no longer able to make satisfaction, though 
TI never like to hear of anything our dearest Mother cannot do,’*p. 368. A little 
above (p. 350) Mr. Faber had spoken of Jesus’ ‘ helplessness with regard to his 
dear spouses in Purgatory’ as ‘ beautiful ;’ but he is shocked at the supposition of 
S. Mary being helpless. 
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firms this, saying, that “it is maintained by many grave authors, that when 
Mary was going to heaven, she asked, as a favour from her Son, to take 
all the souls then in Purgatory with her.” ‘ And from that time forward,” 
says Gerson, “ Mary had the privilege of delivering her servants.” S. Ber- 
nardine of Sienna also positively asserts, ‘‘ that the Blessed Virgin has 
the power of delivering souls from Purgatory, but particularly those of her 
clients, by her prayers, and by applying her merits for them. Novarinus says, 
that by the merits of Mary, not only are the pains of those souls lessened, 
but the time of their suffering is shortened through her intercession. She 
has only to ask, and all is done.’—P, 195. 


The last words are a gloss upon ope Virginis. It is her 
merits, not her intercession, that the author is regarding. In- 
tercession is, unfortunately, an ambiguous word, sometimes 
meaning prayer, sometimes intervention. 


‘The promise made by our Blessed Lady to Pope John XXII. is well 
known. She appeared to him and ordered him to make known to all, that 
on the Saturday after their death she would deliver from Purgatory all who wore 
the Carmelite pth This, as Father Crasset relates, was proclaimed by 
the same Pontiff in a Bull, which was afterwards confirmed by Alexander V., 
Clement VII., Pius V., Gregory XIII., and Paul V.; and this latter, ina 
Bull of the year 1612, says “ that Christian people may piously believe 
that the Blessed Virgin will help them after death by her continual inter- 
cession, her merits, and special protection ; and that on Saturdays, the day 
consecrated by the Church to her, she will in a more particular manner 
help the souls of the brethren of the confraternity of our Blessed Lady of 
Mount Carmel, who have departed this life in a state of grace, provided they 
have worn the habit, observed the chastity of their state, and recited her 
office; or if they could not recite it, if they have observed the fasts of the 
sg and abstained from meat on ali Wednesdays, except Christmas 

Jay.” ’—P. 196. 


There is a great deal more about the advantages of this 
Scapular at a later part of the book. We extract one pas- 
sage :— 

* Modern heretics, as usual, ridicule this devotion; but the holy Church 
has approved it by many bulls and indulgences. Father Crasset and 
Lezana, speaking of the Scapular of Mount Carmel, relate that towards 
the year 1251 the Blessed Virgin appeared to S. Simon Stock, an English- 
man, and giving him the Scapular, said, that all who should wear it would 
be saved from eternal damnation. She said, “ Receive, my beloved son, 
this Scapular of thy order, the badge of my confraternity, a privilege granted 
to thee and to all Carmelites; whoever dies clothed with it will not suffer 
eternal flames.” —P, 485. 

By way of example to others, 8. Alfonso says that he wears 
himself the Scapular of Mount Carmel, the Scapular of Mary 
in sorrow, the Scapular of Mary of Mercy, and particularly the 
Scapular of the Conception. 4 this place Mr. Duffy has been 
more honest in his translation than the Redemptorist Father 
and Cardinal Wiseman ; for the former tells us that ‘ the Indul- 
* gences granted to any religious order, pious place, or to any 
‘ person, are annexed to the Scapular of the Immaculate Con- 
* ception, which is blessed by the Theatines; and by reciting a 
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* Pater, Ave, and Gloria six times in honour of the most holy 
‘ Trinity and Immaculate Mary, we can gain (toties quoties) 
* each time all the Indulgences of Rome, of Portiuncula, of Jeru- 
‘salem, and Galitia’ (p. 335), which the Redemptorist Father 
and Cardinal Wiseman pare down into ‘ very great Indulgences.’ 
Mr. Duffy is, in turn, convicted by Mr. Dunigan of having 
omitted the number of these Indulgences; they are ‘ four hun- 
‘ dred and thirty-three Plenary Indulgences, beside the temporal, 
* which are innumerable ’ (p. 661). 

The example given to exhibit the power of Mary over Pur- 
gatory would, perhaps, equally as well show her influence in 
saving her clients from hell, It tells how one Alexandra was 
killed while in mortal sin, and her head thrown into a well; 
how, some days afterwards, S. Dominic was passing by, and the 
head came to the edge of the well and begged him to hear its 
confession, which he accordingly did, and gave it the commu- 
nion ; after which it stayed for two days to be looked at, and 
declared that this was the Blessed Virgin’s doing, because it 
had always said the rosary in her honour. Then it went to 
Purgatory, and a fortnight afterwards S. Dominic saw the happy 
soul go to heaven. 

The manner in which we are taught that Mary leads her 
servants to heaven is more shocking to our minds than the 
power attributed to her over Hell and Purgatory. We do not 
refer to the false quotation from §. Ambrose, ‘Open to us, 
O Mary, the gate of Paradise, since thou hast its keys ;’ or the 
equally false quotation from S. Anselm, ‘It suffices, O Lady, that 
thou willest it, and our salvation is certain ;’ or the equally false 
quotation from S$. Athanasius, ‘ And thou, O Lady, wast filled 
‘with grace that thou mightest be the way of our salvation, 
‘ and the means of ascent to the heavenly kingdom ;’ or the daring 
parody of S. Bonaventure, ‘Give ear, O ye nations; and al 
* you who desire heaven, serve, honour Mary, and certainly you 
‘ will find eternal life.’ These are in no respect different from 
the rest of the book, but we call attention to the following 
story :— 

‘In the Franciscan Chronicles it is related, that brother Leo once saw 
a red ladder, on the summit of which was Jesus Christ; anda white one, on 
the top of which was his most holy Mother; and he saw some who tried 
to ascend the red ladder, and they mounted a few steps and fell; they tried 
again, and again fell. They were then advised to go and try the white 
ladder, and by that one they easily ascended, for our Blessed Lady stretched 
out her hands and helped them, and sv they got safely to heaven,’—P, 201. 

We shall add no comments to this vision. It embodies the 
teaching of the whole book, and we leave it to our readers to 
ponder over. We give the same story in its Spanish dress, 
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taken from the Spanish Month of Mary placed at the head of 
our article, a book in tenor and form very similar to that of 


§. Alfonso. 


* One of the most intimate and familiar companions of S, Francis, brother 
Leo by name, beheld the following vision. (Auriem. t. ii. p. 289.) He saw 
in‘an extensive plain a representation of the last Judgment: there was an 
innumerable assemblage of persons, and others were continually coming at 
the blast of a terrible trumpet, which called them to judgment. Two 
ladders were placed, one red and the other white, which reached from earth 
to heaven. At the top of the first stood Jesus Christ, and near him the 
seraphic Father, who, with a loving countenance, exhorted his children to 
ascend by it; they began to do so, but before reaching the top they fell, 
some from the third step, some from the fourth, some from the tenth. 
Then the Holy Father, in great affliction, began to cry out to them that 
they should ascend by the other ladder, where the Most Holy Virgin was; 
the monks ran to it, that most pitying Mother gave them her hand, and 
they entered heaven, Wretehed are we, if we have not recourse to that 
Supreme Lady, by whose means they that choose.to climb the ladder, and 
to walk in the strait way of righteousness, will obtain salvation.’—Z/ Mes 


de Maria, p. 47. 


We shall not linger over the two last chapters of the Para- 
phrases of the Salve Legina, which continue in the same fashion 
to illustrate the words, ‘O clement, O pious, O sweet Virgin 
Mary.’ ‘Two or three passages will suffice. 

‘ « How is it,” asks a writer, “ that the Lord, who, under the old dispen- 
sation, was so rigorous in his punishment, now shows such mercy to 
persons guilty of far greater crimes?” And he answers, “ That it is all for 
the love of Mary, and on account of her merits.” “ Oh, how long since,” exclaims 
S. Fulgentius, “would the world have been destroyed had not Mary 
sustained it by her powerful intercession!” "—P, 214. 

This quotation from Fulgentius is one which §. Alfonso’s 
editor has been unable to discover. 

*“ Mary,” says S. Antoninus, “is that throne of grace to which the 
Apostle S. Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, exhorts us to fly with coi- 
fidence that we may obtain the Divine mercy, and all the help we need for 
our salvation.”’ (Heb. iv. 16.)—P. 215. 

‘Father Charles Bovius relates, that in the principality of Dombes, in 
France, there was a married man, whose wife was jealous of another woman, 
and did nothing but call down both on her husband and the woman the 
judgments of God; and this she did especially one day that she came 
before an altar of the Blessed Virgin to pray for justice against this woman. 
The woman, however, was in the habit of going every day to recite “ Hail, 
Mary!” before the same image. One night the Divine Mother appeared 
in a dream to the wife, who, on seeing her, began as usual to exclaim, 
‘Justice, O Mother of God, justice!” But our Blessed Lady replied, 
“ Justice! Chastisements! dost thou seek them of me? No, go to others, for 
I will not grant what thou askest ; for know,” she added, “ that that sinner 
recites every day a salutation in my honour, and by whomsoever it is recited, it 
deprives me of the power of allowing her to suffer, or to be chastised for her sins.” 
In the morning the wife went to hear mass in the above-named church of 
our Blessed Lady, and on returning home met this woman, and imme- 
diately began to abuse her, and then declared that she was a witch, and 
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that she had succeeded even in enchanting the Biessed Virgin herself. The 

cople who were present told her to hold her tongue. “ Be silent! indeed 
T will not, for what I say is true; for last night our Blessed Lady appeared 
to me, and when I demanded justice, she told me that she could not grant 
it, on account of a salutation offered her every day by this wretch.” The 
woman was then asked what salutation it was that she offered every day to 
the Mother of God, and she replied that it was the “ Hail, Mary!” On 
hearing that for that trifling devotion the Blessed Virgin had shown her 
such mercy, she went and cast herself before the holy image, and there, in 
the presence of all, she asked pardon for the scene I she had given, and 
made a vow of perpetual chastity. She then clothed herself with the habit 
of a nun, built herself a little room near the church, and there remained 
until her death, leading a life of continual mortification and penance.’"— 
P. 216. 


We shall refer to the moral tendency of this story by and 
by. The sweetness of Mary’s name is thus exhibited:— 


‘ It is narrated in the life of the Rev. Father Juvenal Ancina, Bishop of 
Saluzzo, that in pronouncing the name of Mary, he tasted so great and 
sensible a.sweetness, that, after doing so, he licked hislips. We read also, 
that a lady at Cologne told the Bishop Marsilius, that, as often as she 
uttered the name of Mary, she experienced a taste far sweeter than honey. 
‘The Bishop imitated her, and experienced the same thing,’—P. 220. 

‘ One day, in the hearing of S, Bridget, Jesus Christ promised his most 
holy Mother, that he would grant three special graces to those who invoke 
that holy name (Mary) with confidence: first, that he would grant them 
perfect sorrow for their sins; second, that their crimes should be atoned 
for; and, thirdly, strength to attain perfection ; and at length the glory of 
Paradise.’—P. 226, 


In two of the previous Examples we have seen how sinners 
were willing to deny God and Jesus Christ, but were saved by 
refusing to deny their beloved mother, Mary: in the following 
case We see how much more dear is the name of Mary than the 
sign of the Cross. There was a young woman, we are told, who 
was sent townarket, and desired to sleep at her aunt’s house in 
the town; but her aunt not giving her a bed, she was not able 
to get home while daylight continued :— 


‘ Night came on whilst she was on the road, and in a ae passion she 
called on the Devil with a Youd voice, to assist her. She had scarcely done 
so, when he appeared to her under the form of a man, and promised to help 
her, provided she would do one thing. “ I will do anything,” replied the 
unfortunate creature. “ All that I require,” said the enemy, “ is, that you 
should no longer make the sign of the Cross, and that you should change 
your name.’ “ As to the sign of the Cross,” said the girl, “ I will no more 
make it, but my name of Mary is too dear to me; I will never change it.” 
“ Then I will not help you,” said the Devil. At length, after much disputing, 
it was agreed that she should be called by the first letter of the name of 
Mary; that is, M. On this arrangement, they started for Antwerp: and 
there the poor wretch remained with this wicked companion for seven 
years, leading a most shameful life, and a scandal to all.’—P. 229. 


The conclusion of course is, that she is converted by ‘ havin 
still preserved a spark of devotion towards the mother of God, 
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and so became ‘ transformed into a happy slave of her bene- 
factress.? Mr. Duffy, as usual, omits the readiness to give up 
the sign of the Cross, and he also makes the time spent with the 
Devil at Antwerp, siz instead of seven years. ‘The American 
edition explains the bearing of the story thus, ‘ A girl rescued 
from the Devil by one letter of the name of Mary’ (p. 792). 

There is a tenderness about the following prayer which might 
be very beautiful:— : 

‘O great Mother of God and my Mother Mary, it is true that I am 
unworthy to name thee: but thou who lovest me, and desirest my salvation, 
must, notwithstanding the impurity of my tongue, grant that I may always 
invoke thy most holy and powerful name in my aid, for thy name is the suc- 
cour of the living and the salvation of the dying. Ah! most pure Mary, most 
sweet Mary, grant that from henceforth thy name may be the breath of my 
life. O Lady, delay not to aid me when I invoke thee, for in all the tempta- 
tions which assail me, and in all my wants, I will never cease calling upon 
thee, and repeating again and again, Mary! Mary! Thus it is that I hope to 

-act during my life and more particularly at death, that after the last 
struggle, I may eternally praise thy beloved name in heaven, O clement, 
O pious, O sweet Virgin Mary! Ah, Mary! most amiable Mary! with 
what consolation, what sweetness, what confidence, what tenderness, is my 
soul penetrated in only naming, in only thinking of thee!’ &c, &c.—P. 231. 

We have thus patiently led our readers through the First 
Part of the Glories of Mary—the Church of Rome’s authorized 
manual, as it may be called, on the subject of the worship! of 
S. Mary—and now we will pause for a few moments and look 
back on what we have learnt. There are several ways in 
which we might consider it. We might examine it theologically: 
Is it true? Or we might deal with it as a moral and religious 

‘question: Is it good? The first course would lead us to inquire, 
Is this really and indeed the Christian religion? The second, Is 
this teaching such as would produce holy lives and godly aftec- 
tions in those who are subject to it? 

We will first make a short investigation into the truth of 
these statements. Are they part of the Christian faith, or are 
they that nouvelle foi which the Abbé Laborde exclaims against 
in the bitterness of his soul? This may be examined into simply 
as a matter of fact. 





* We are far from using this word in an offensive sense. No Roman Catholic 
can feel hurt at the use of a word adopted by the Pope. Inthe decree of Dee. 8th, 
1854, Pius IX. urges all Catholics colere, invocare, exorare beatissimam Dei genitri 
cem, translated as follows by the J'ablet (Jan. 27th): ‘ Let all the children of the 
‘Catholic Church most dear to us, hear these our words ; and, with a most ardent 
‘zeal of piety and love, proceed to worship, invoke, and pray to the most Blessed 
‘Virgin Mary, Mother of God, conceived without original sin.’ The head of the 
Roman Catholic Church, therefore, now urges on his subjects a greater zeal and 
ardour in the worship of S. Mary than that which S. Alfonso has displayed in the 
above passages. In the same decree he states that ‘the true object of this devotion’ 
is 8, Mary’s ‘Conception.’ How that act can be an object of devotion, it passes 
our comprehension to imagine. 
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Our simple and natural course would be to compare Liguori’s 
teaching with that of Scripture; but we are met on the thres- 
hold by the insurmountable difficulty that there is nothing in 
Scripture which we can take for the purpose of constituting 
our comparison—nothing positive, we mean, for we find number- 
less passages which directly and indirectly negative his doctrines. 
We learn from Liguori that 8. Mary is Queen of Mercy 
(p. 13); that she is the Mother of all mankind (p. 23); that 
she offered her Son to the Father on Mount Calvary (p. 23); 
that she is especially the Mother of repentant sinners (p. 42); 
that she is our Life (p. 52); that God was reconciled with 
sinners by the humility and purity of Mary (p. 56); that she 
obtains us perseverance (p. 59); that she renders death sweet to 
her clients (p. 68); that she is our Protectress at the hour of 
death (p. 71); that she is the Hope of all (p. 79); that she is our 
only Refuge, Help, and Asylum (p. 81); that she is the Propi- 
tiatory of the whole world (p. 81); that she is the one City of 
Refuge (p. 89); that it is her office to withhold God’s arm from 
chastising sinners until He is pacified (p. 93); that she is the 
Comfortress of the world, the Refuge of the unfortunate (p. 100); 
that we shall be heard more quickly if we call on the Name of 
Mary than if we call on the Name of Jesus (p. 106); that she 
is our Patroness (p. 106); that she is Queen of Heaven and 
Hell, of all saints, and all evil spirits, because she conquered 
the latter by her virtues, and the devil by her fair humility and 
holy life (p. 110); that she protects us from the Divine Justice 
moe from the devil (p. 115); that at the name of Mary every 
knee bows and hell trembles (p. 116); that she is the Ladder 
of Paradise, the Gate of Heaven, the most true Mediatrix 
between God and man (p, 121); that her intercession is neces- 
sary for salvation (p. 122); that she is the Mediatrix of Grace 
(p. 124); that in her is all hope of life and virtue, all grace of 
the Way and Truth (p. 125); that in her we find eternal salvation 
(p. 125); that no one can enter heaven except by her (p. 127); 
that all graces of the spiritual life are transmitted by Mary 
(p. 127); that all gifts, virtues, graces are dispensed by her, 
to whomsoever, when, and as she pleases (p. 128); that from her 
the world receives every good (p. 128); that she is the Helper 
of the Redemption (p. 133) ; that she and her Son redeemed the 
world (p. 133); that she is the Co-operator in our Justification — 
(p. 133); that the way of salvation is open to none otherwise 
than through Mary (p. 135); that God says, ‘Go to Mary,’ 
when we seek for grace from Him (p. 136); that the salvation 
of all depends on the favour and protection of Mary (p- 136); 
that the other saints intercede with her (p. 138); that she 
is a tender Advocate; that all power is given unto her in 
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heaven and earth (p. 145); that God obeys the command of 
Mary (p. 146); that Mary is omnipotent (p. 146); that the 
whole Church is under the dominion of Mary (p. 146); that 
what she wills is necessarily done (p. 147); that her prayers 
have something of a command in them (p. 151); that Jesus 
Christ is under an obligation to her to grant all she asks 
(p. 152); that she is the singular Refuge of the lost (p. 156); that 
she is the Advocate of the whole human race (p. 161); that her 
chief office in the world is to reconcile fallen souls with God 
(p. 167); that she is the great Peace-maker who obtains recon- 
ciliation, salvation, pardon, and mercy (p. 165) ; that she is the 
Throne prepared in mercy (p. 165) ; that in her is established 
the seat of God’s government (p. 179); that she delivers her 
clients from hell (p. 183); that her clients will necessarily be 
saved (p. 184); that she has sent back many from hell to earth 
who have died in mortal sins (p. 188); that she consoles, relieves, 
and succours her clients in Purgatory (p. 195); that she delivers 
her clients from Purgatory by applying her merits (p. 195); that 
she carries away from Purgatory all who wear the Carmelite 
Scapular on the Saturday after they die, provided they have been 
chaste and have said her office (p. 196); that she does not suffer 
those who die clothed in the Scapular to go to hell (p. 485); that 
Mary leads her servants to heaven (p. 198); that she has the 
key of the Gate of Paradise (p. 199); that she is the Way of 
our salvation (p. 200); that it is for love of Mary and on account 
of her merits that God is more merciful under the New than 
under the Old Dispensation (p. 214) ; that her powerful interces- 
sion sustains the world (p. 214); that she is the Throne of grace 
to which 8, Paul bids us fly (p. 215); that Christ has promised 
that all who invoke the holy Name of Mary with confidence 
shall have perfect sorrow for their sins, atonement for their 
crimes, strength to attain perfection, and shall reach the glory 
of Paradise (p. 226). 

These statements, it will be seen, are taken just as they 
come, and no attempt has been made to increase their force by 
anything like artistic arrangement. They are scarcely, if at all, 
more than average specimens of all the rest of the book. But 
now what have we in Holy Scripture to compare with them? 
Comparison, as distinct from contrast, requires the existence of 
some similitude; but take any passage in which 8. Mary is 
mentioned, from the salutation down to the period after the 
Ascension, and there is nothing in any way similar. It only 
remains, therefore, to contrast instead of comparing. But our 
readers are as well acquainted with Holy Writ as ourselves, and 
we remit that task to them, only begging them to remember 
these four things:—1. That 8. Mary is represented as she is, 
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and not otherwise, in the Gospels. 2. That she is not men- 
tioned at all in the Acts after the first chapter, or in the Epistles, 
although S. Paul has entered so minutely into the economy of 
the Christian scheme of salvation. 3. That Liguori transfers all 
that prophet and apostle has said of our Lord to S. Mary. 
4. That all those passages which speak of the one Mediator 
between God and man not only ignore, but exclude the modern 
doctrine. 

After Holy Scripture, we look to the testimony of the early 
Church. Do we find similar statements and a similar tone in 
the writings of the Fathers of the Church? Are we able to 
compare, or only to contrast? We will see. The expressions 
of the Catholic creeds, we need only remind our readers, are 
similar to those in Holy Scripture. We proceed to the Fathers 
of the first century. They are 8S. Clement, S. Ignatius, and 
S. Polycarp, and, we may add, Barnabas and Hermas, though 
the writings attributed to the latter are not their own. 
S. Clement makes no mention of S. Mary at all, but he does 
speak of prayers addressed to Jesus Christ, and to God through 
Jesus Christ.’ §. Ignatius says nothing of S. Mary, except 
that there is ‘one Physician born from Mary and from God,’* 
that ‘the virginity of Mary’ and the birth of her Son were 
mysteries concealed from: Satan,’ that Christ was ‘born of 
Mary.’* He speaks of her in no more exalted terms than these, 
and his whole doctrine is that there is but one God, one Medi- 
ator, and one Comforter. §. Polycarp makes no mention of 
S. Mary. Barnabas makes no mention of §. Mary. Hermas 
makes no mention of S. Mary. During the first century and a 
half, then, there is not a trace of any prayer or invocation to 8. 
Mary, or of any belief that she is our mediatrix and inter- 
cessor. 

The second century supplies us with the testimony of Justin 
Martyr, Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, S. Ireneus, S. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, Tertullian. Justin mentions S. Mary 
three times: ‘ Mary drew her origin from Abraham ;’° ‘ Mar 
the Virgin having received faith and joy, answered, “ Be it 
unto me according to thy word;”’* ‘ Joseph taking Him, 
together with Mary, went into Egypt.’’ By his pupil Tatian, 
by Athenagoras the philosopher, and by Theophilus, her name 
is not mentioned. In the Latin translation of S. Ireneus, we 
find the first passage (forgeries apart) which is attempted to be 
wrested to the support of the modern system. We give it ina 





’ Cap. xxi. and xxxvi. Pp. 88 and 124. Ed. Jacobson. 
? Ep.ad Eph.c. vii. p.274. * Ibid. c.xix.p.290. 4 Ep.ad Trall.c. ix. p. 336. 
° Trypho, sect. 100, p.195. © Ibid. 7 Sect. 102, p. 196. 
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note below.’ He never speaks of her in higher terms than 
‘ Mary,’ or the ‘ Virgin Mary.’ Clement of Alexandria speaks 
not a word in her honour. Tertullian represents her as guilty 
of unbelief.’ 

The third century gives us the names of Origen, Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, 8. Cyprian, S. Firmilian, Methodius, and Lac- 
tantius. Origen never speaks of S. Mary in any higher terms 
than those which are applied to her by the English Church ; 
but he does:say that we must pray to God alone, and that the 
sword which pierced Mary’s heart was that of her own unbelief; 
for ‘if all have sinned and want the glory of God, being justified 
‘ by His grace and redeemed, surely Mary, too, was offended at 
‘that time.”* Gregory Thaumaturgus says nothing in her 
honour. §. Cyprian, much as he has written on prayer, says 
not a word in her reverence. 8. Firmilian as little. Methodius 
(spurious works apart) says nothing. Lactantius uses no term 
of reverence beyond that of a ‘ holy Virgin.’ * 

In the fourth century we meet with Eusebius, S$. Athanasius, 
S. Cyril of Jerusalem, S. Hilary, Macarius, 8. Epiphanius, 
S. Basil, 8. Gregory of Nazianzum, S. Ephraim Syrus, S. Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, S$. Ambrose. Eusebius uses no terms of reve- 
rence towards 8. Mary; neither do the Apostolical Canons, 
which are probably of about this date. §. Athanasius (forgeries 
apart) speaks of her no otherwise than as ‘ the holy Virgin who 
bare God ;’ but he writes, in arguing for the Godhead of Christ 
from the fact of prayer being addressed to Him, ‘ No one would 
‘ pray to receive anything from God and the holy angels, or any 
‘ other created being.’*® And thus we have reached and passed 
the date of the great Council of Nica. §. Cyril of Jerusalem 
must have given an account of her worship, had it existed, in 
his Catechetical Lectures. There is not a word. He calls her 
‘the pure and holy Virgin Mary,’ ‘who gave birth to God:’ he 
says, ‘ By a virgin Eve came death; it was fitting that by a virgin, 
or rather of a virgin, life should appear:’ he says that ‘ the Holy 





1¢ Rtsi ea inobedierat Deo, sed heec suas a est obedire Deo, uti Virginis Eve 
rirgo Maria fieret advocata, et quemadmodum astrictum est morti genus hamanum 
per virginem, solvatur per virginem sequa lance disposita virginalis inobedientia 
per virginalem obedientiam.’ In order to make this applicable, the Dublin Review 
(June 1844) writes ‘salvatur per Virginem, equi,’ &c. It is only the change of 
one letter and acomma. It should be said that this change was first suggested 
by Grabe in 1702. Bellarmin leaves out the words Virginis Eve, and declares 
that S. Ireneus represents 8. Mary as an Advocate. In this untruth he is followed 
by the Rev. J. B, Pagani, in a book called ‘The End of the World,’ which he has 
just published. S. Iren. adv. Her. lib. v. ¢.19, p. 429. London, 1702. 

? Adv. Mare. iv. 19, p. 433. Paris, 1695. 

3 Cont. Cels. sect. 8, ¢. xxvi. vol. i. p. 761; and Hom. in Lue. xvii. vol. iii. p. 
952. Ed. Delarue. 

4 Vol. i. p. 299. Ed. Dufresnoy. 1748. 

5 Vol. i. p. 561. Ed. Bened. Paris, 1698, 
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‘ Spirit made Mary holy that she might have power to receive 
‘ Him by whom all things were made.’ Nothing else. S. Hilary 
has not a word in favour of religious reverence being paid to her ; 
but he writes, ‘ Since that Virgin who conceived God is to come 
‘into the severity of the final judgment, who will dare to be 
‘ judged of God??? Macarius speaks of her in no other terms 
than the Creed. §. Epiphanius considers it a heresy to say 
that S. Mary had children by 8S. Joseph. The Church of 
England also regards her as ever-Virgin. But besides this, 
S. Epiphanius denies her Immaculate Conception, for he says 
that she was ‘not born in any way differently from the nature 
of men ;’ he denies the story of her Assumption, for he says that 
‘her end is not known;’ and writing on the Collyridian heresy, 
he expresses the orthodox doctrine as follows. Short extracts 
are probably known to our readers, and we therefore give the 
passages at some length.° 


*“ Nay,” (some will reply,) “ but the body of Mary is holy!” Yes, but 
nota deity. ‘Nay, but the Virgin is a virgin, and honoured!” Yes, yet 
not given for us to worship*, but herself worshipping Him who was born of 
her in the flesh. For this reason the Gospel confirms us, saying (in the 
words of our Lord), “ Woman, what have I to do with thee?” Lest any 
should think that the Holy Virgin was a being of superior excellence, He 
calls her “ woman,” as if He prophesied, on account of those divisions and 
heresies which were to take place on the earth, in order that no one, by 
admiring the Holy Virgin in excess, might fall into this folly of heresy. 
The whole story’ (he continues) ‘is full of absurdity. For what Scripture 
speaks of it? Which of the prophets ever suffered a man to be worshipped, 
not to say a woman? She is a chosen vessel, but she is a woman, and not 
at all changed in nature, though as to her mind and sense she is held in 
honour, as the bodies of the saints, or whatever else in point of honour 
I might mention more excellent; as Elijah, a virgin from his birth, and 
continuing so throughout, and being taken up, did not see death; as John, 
who lay upon the bosom of our Lord, whom Jesus loved; as the holy 
Thecla; and as Mary, honoured above her, because of the dispensation of 
which she was deemed worthy. But neither is Elijah, though among the 
living, an object of worship; nor is John an object of worship, though by 
his own prayer, or, rather, by receiving grace from God, he made his death 
wonderful; nor is Thecla, nor any one of the saints, an object of worship. 
For the old error shall not lord it over us, that we should leave the Living 
One, and worship things made by Him. “ For they served and worshipped 
the creature more than the Creator.” For if He willeth not that the angels 
be worshipped, how much more is He unwilling that worship should he 
paid to her who was born of Anna, and was given to Anna from Joachim, 
given to the father and mother by promise, but nevertheless not born 
differently from the nature of man.’—P. 1061, Paris, 1622; 7yler, p. 217. 





’ Cat. xii. ec. 15; and Cat. xvii. c. 6. 

? In Ps. 119, p. 262. Ed. Ben. Paris, 1693. . 

* We have adopted the translation given by the late Rev. J. Endell Tyler, in 
- valuable and calmly-written book on the ‘Worship of the Blessed Virgin 

ary.’ 

* Compare the colere, invocare, exorare of Dec. 8, 1854. 
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* God the Word, as a Creator, and ef authority over the thing, formed 
Himself from the Virgin, as from the earth, having clothed Himself with 
flesh from the holy Virgin; but, nevertheless, not a virgin to be worshipped, 
nor that Ile might make her a deity, not that we might offer in her name, 
not that so many generations of women should become priestesses. God 
willed not this to take place in Salome, nor in Mary herself. He suffered 
her not to administer baptism, nor to bless the disciples; He did not com- 
mission her to rule upon earth; but only appointed this, that she should be 
a holy thing, and be deemed worthy of his kingdom. Whence, then, is the 
coiling serpent? Whence are his crooked counsels renewed? Let Mary be 
in honour; but let the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost be worshipped. Let 
no one worship Mary. ‘The mystery (that sacred thing, religious worship) 
is assigned, | do not say to no woman, but not even to any man; it is 
assigned to God. Neither do angels receive that ascription of glory (that 
doxology). Let these errors, written in the hearts of the deceived, be 
wiped away. Let the evil generated at the tree be obliterated from our 
sight. Let no one eat of the error which has arisen by means of holy 
Mary; for though the tree be beautiful, yet it is not given for food; and 
though Mary be most beautiful, and holy, and honoured, yet she is not 
intended to be worshipped, .. . And how many more things might be said ? 


for these silly women offer to her the cake, as either worshipping Mary 
herself, or they take upon themselves to offer this rotten fruit in ber behall! 
The whole thing is foolish and strange, and is a device and deceit of the devil. 
But, not to extend my discourse further, what I have already said will suffice. 
Let Mary be in honour. Let the Lord be worshipped.’—P. 1066 ; Tyler, p. 210. 


In the writings of S. Basil the Great there is not one word 
of religious veneration of S. Mary, but he regards the sword 


which pierced her soul to have been the doubt and unbelief into 
which she fell at the time of the Passion.’ The genuine writings 
of Gregory of Nazianzum are equally free from any expres- 
sion of religious respect. There is a tragedy called ‘ Christ 
Suffering,’ containing such expressions in abundance, from 
which Cardinal Wiseman quotes freely, as though it were 

enuine ;* but it is acknowledged as spurious by Tillemont, 

upin, Baillet, Baronius, Rivet, Vossius, Bellarmin, Labbé, 
Ceillier, Caillau, as well as Cave. There is also an oration 
attributed to Gregory, (Calderon has made use of it, and Shelley 
has translated the drama,) which represents S. Cyprian, when a 
young man, alluring a young lady, with whom he was enamoured, 
into his power by magical arts, in which the following words 
occur: ‘Justina, discarding all others, flies for refuge to God, 
‘who had protected Susanna and Thecla, and takes her own 
‘bridegroom for her champion against hateful lust... . Medi- 
‘ tating on these, and more instances than these, (and besceching 
‘ the Virgin Mary to assist a virgin in peril,) she throws before 
‘her the charm of fasting and mortification,’ &. The Bene- 
dictine Editors retain this Oration amongst Gregory’s works, 

1 Vol. iii. Ep. 260, p. 400. Paris, 1721. 


? Remarks on a Letter from the Rey. W. Palmer, by N. Wiseman, D.D. Bishop 
of Melipotamus. London, 1841. 
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and declare that ‘ nowhere else is the protection and assistance 
‘of the Blessed Virgin Mary so clearly and explicitly com- 
‘mended in the fourth century.’ This, we think, must be con- 
sidered to be the strongest testimony against the similarity of 
the teaching of the fourth century and of the nineteenth, as 
exhibited in the works of S. Alfonso. That this Oration is like- 
wise spurious, is satisfactorily proved by Mr. Endell Tyler.’ 
The works attributed to S. Ephraim Syrus, like those of the 
last writer, may be classed under three heads. Some are 
acknowledged to be spurious, some are doubtful, and some 
genuine. The first of these classes we will refer to presently ; 
in the last there is not a shadow of religious respect paid to 
S. Mary; in the doubtful class there occurs this passage, 
descriptive of the cries of the damned: ‘ Farewell, ye holy and 
‘just, from whom we are separated :—friends and relations, 
‘fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, apostles, prophets and 
‘martyrs of the Lord! Farewell, Lady, who didst give birth to 
: God! Thou indeed didst labour much, exhorting us to save 


‘ ourselves, but we would not repent and be saved. Farewell 
‘ thou, too, honoured and life-giving Cross! farewell, thou para- 
‘dise of delight which the Lord planted! farewell, Jerusalem, 
‘ who art above, tlie mother of the first-born! farewell, kingdom 
‘ of heaven that hast no end! fare ye all well! We shall never 


‘see you again. We are going to judgment, which hath no end 
‘ or rest.’* 

We repeat, it is more than doubtful whether this passage is 
genuine ; but suppose it is: the writer speaks elsewhere ot ‘ our 
‘Mother Jerusalem which is above, calling upon us with love 
‘and desire to come to her,’ just as here he represents 8. Mary 
as anxious for our salvation. Eastern poetry ¢s poetry. 

In the writings of Gregory of Nyssa, there is not a trace of 
invocation or of religious regard. §. Ambrose writes as Bishop 
Pearson has written, except that the latter has expressed him- 
self more strongly in honour of 8. Mary than the former. He 
distinctly anticipates and rejects the doctrine, that S. Mar 
assisted in the Redemption at the time of the Passion.* With 
S. Ambrose we reach the end of four hundred years of the 
Church’s life. 

We will examine the teaching of one more century. During 
the fifth century we meet with the great names of 8. Chrysostom, 
S. Augustine, and S. Jerome, of Basil of Seleucia, Orosius, 
Sedulius, Vincentius Lirinensis, S. Cyril of Alexandria, Isidore 
of Pelusium, Theodoret, Prosper, S. Leo, Hilarius, Simplicius, 
Felix, Gelasius, Anastasius Symmachus. In S. Chrysostom’s 

! Worshi -ssed Virgi , Appendix C, p. 402. 

2 Vol ii. 2208 Tylon p.260.. ee re 1.269, Ed. Bened. 16386, 
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works, there is not anything approaching to an invocation of S. 
Mary, nor any expression of confidence in her intercession and 
merits. On the contrary, he considers her character to have 
been imperfect, and declares that it was ‘ excessive ambition,” 
‘foolish arrogance,’ and ‘vain glory,’ that made her ‘stand 
without and desire to speak with Him.’’ §. Augustine writes 
of her throughout in the same terms as members of the English 
Church employ, and in no others. Far the strongest passage 
which is found in his works is the following, in which he 
declines, ‘for the honour of the Lord,’ to say whether or no 
she was personally sinful :— 

‘Except, therefore, the Holy Virgin Mary, concerning whom, for the 
honour of the Lord, I wish not any question at all to be discussed when 
the subject is on sins—for how can we tell whether a greater portion of 
grace was not given to her to enable her to conquer sin altogether, who 
was thought worthy to conceive and bring forth Him, who, it is certain, 
had no sin?—except this Virgin’only, if we could collect all the holy 
men and holy women who ever lived here, would they not confess, “ If 
we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves?” ’*—Vol. x. p. 144. 

In S. Jerome’s works, there is not a word which can be 
brought forward in support of the modern system. He regards 
her as ever-virgin, and as an example to virgins ;* he speaks of 
death having come by Eve, and life by Mary ;‘ he considers 
the branch in Isaiah xi. 1. to be ‘the mother of our Lord, 
‘simple, pure, sincere, with no external germ, and, after the 
‘ likeness of God, fruitful in herself alone,’ and ‘the flower of 
the branch’ to be ‘ Christ ;’* he says that ‘the clear light of 
‘ Mary hides the little fires of other holy women, such as Anna 
‘and Elizabeth.’ But he says no more, and he adds, ‘ We 
‘ worship not nor adore, I do not say, the relics of martyrs, but 
‘ neither the sun, nor the moon, nor angels, nor archangels, nor 
‘cherubim, nor seraphim, nor any name that is named in the 
‘ present world, or in the world to come, lest we serve the 
‘ creature rather than the Creator, who is blessed for ever ;”’ and 
he translates and so adopts the homily of Origen, in which the 
latter speaks of S. Mary as having been scandalized at the time 
of the Passion.* 

All the passages which have been quoted from the works of 
Basil of Seleucia are spurious. Orosius says nothing of S. 
Mary. Sedulius, in one of his poems, speaks of her as the 
woman through whom alone the way of life was effected.’ 





1 Vol. vii. p. 467. Paris, 1718. 

2 That this means actual, not original, sin, is shown by his expressly stating that 
she was conceived and born in sin.—Vol. iv. p. 241; vol. x. p. 654; vol. iii. 
part i. p. 268. Paris, 1700. 

8 Ep. 107, p. 679. Ed. Bened. Veron, 1734. * Ep. 22, vol. i. p. 120. 

5 Vol. i. p. 101. 6 Vol. vi. p. 671. 7 Ep. 109, vol. i. p. 720. 

* Hom. xvii. in Lue. vol. vii. p. 300. ° Bib. Vet. Pat. Venetiis. 1773, tom. ix. 
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The well-known Vincentius Lirinensis bids no one ‘attempt to 
‘ defraud the Holy Mary of the privileges and special glory of 
‘divine grace; for by the singular gift of our Lord and God, 
‘her Son, she must be most truly and blessedly confessed to 
‘be Theotocos.’* He knew no other privilege which she has, 
except that of bearing Him who was God. S. Cyril of 
Alexandria (in his genuine writings) speaks in the same strain, 
and no other. She is ‘ Theotocos’ and ‘the Holy Virgin.’? 
Like Tertullian, Origen, S. Basil, S. Chrysostom, S. Gregory 
of Nazianzum, S. Ambrose, S$. Jerome, and other Fathers, he 
tells us that she had imperfections, and that her faith failed at the 
time of the Crucifixion, and he gives that as the reason why our 
Lord entrusted her to S. John, because he, being versed in divine 
mysteries, could enlighten her ignorance ;* and he tells us ‘ not 
‘to wonder at all if the Virgin was ignorant on a point on 
‘ which even the Holy Apostles themselves were of little faith.” 
Isidore of Pelusium speaks of her in no other way than as 
the Mother of our Lord. Theodoret argues that the titles of 
Theotocos and Anthropotocos ought to belong to S. Mary, 
because Christ was God and man—nothing more. Prosper 
simply speaks of her as an unspotted virgin, from whom Christ 
was born. In the genuine writings of Pope Leo, the great 
assertor of the true doctrine of the Incarnation, not a word of 
religious respect to S. Mary is found. Popes Hilarus, Sim- 
eg and Felix are alike free from any such expressions. 
ope Gelasius calls her the most Holy Virgin Mary, and else- 
where he says ‘ that it belongs alone to the immaculate Lamb to 
‘have no sin at all; otherwise that might seem not to be imputed 
‘to Him alone if any holy one besides should be thought free from 
‘sin.”* In the remains of Popes Anastasius and Symmachus 
there is nothing to the purpose; and this brings us beyond the 
boundary of the first five centuries of the Church’s history. 

In this review of the writers of the first five hundred years, 
we have not knowingly omitted a single passage expressive of reli- 
gious respect for 8. Mary, which is found either in their genuine or 
in their doubtful works. By comparing them, therefore, on the one 





' Vine. Lirin. Common. 

2 There is a homily attributed to S. Cyril, known under the name of When the 
Seven, which is to be found in Mansi, vol. iv. p. 1254; and another version of the 
same homily given in Aubert’s edition of Cyril’s works, called, ‘An Encomium 
upon Holy Mary the Theotocos,’ in which stronger expressions are to be found ; 
but we cannot regard them as even doubtful. They are certainly spurious ; but, 
unhappily, we have not the authority of the Benedictines to appeal to, as they have 
not edited S. Cyril. It is quoted by Cardinal Wiseman as genuine (Remarks, p. 25), 
and it should be said that l’asnage (Hist. Egl., tom. ii. p. 1214) admits it. Tyler 
proves it to be spurious. Appendix, p. 408. : 

* Vol. iv. p. 1064. Paris,1638. * Vol.vi. p.391. ® Sacr. Cone. p. 1240. Paris, 1621. 
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hand, with the statements of S. Alfonso de’ Liguori, and on the 
other with those of Bishop Pearson, whose words we have un- 
happily not space to quote,' our readers will be able to judge for 
themselves which of the two Churches, whose sentiments are 
expounded by these two writers, holds the ancient Catholic 
faith, and which that nouvelle foi of which the Abbé Laborde 
complains. We cannot do better than sum up this portion 
of our subject in the words of the Rev. E. Tyler, to whose con- 
scientious labours we have been so much indebted :— 

‘ We have examined to the utmost of our ability and means the remains 
of Christian antiquity. Especially have we searched into the writings of 
those whose works (A.D. 492) received the approbation of the Pope and 
his council at Rome; we have also diligently sought for evidence in the 
records of the early Councils; and we find all the genuine and unsuspected 
works of Christian writers—not for a few years, or in a portion of Christen- 
dom, but to the end of the first five hundred years and more, and in every 
country in the Eastern and the Western empire, in Europe, in Africa, 
and in Asia—testifying as with one voice that the writers and their 
contemporaries knew of no belief in the present power of the Virgin, and 
her influence with God; no practice, in public or private. of prayer to 
God through her mediation, or of invoking her for her good offices of 
intercession, and advocacy, aud patronage; no offering of thanks and 
praise made to her; no ascription of divine honour and glory to her name. 
On the contrary, all the writers through those ages testify that to the early 
Christians God was the only object of prayer; and Christ, the only 
heavenly Mediator and Intercessor in whom they put their trust.’—P. 390. 


But besides the genuine works of the early Fathers, and 
besides those which it is doubtful whether they wrote or not, 
there is a third class of writings which we must unfortunately 
likewise refer to. These are such as are acknowledged to be 
spurious or forged. §. Alfonso, in quoting ‘devout prayers 
addressed by various Saints to the Divine Mother,’ tells his 
reader that ‘the following prayers are put here, not only that 
‘they may be used, but also that they may show the high idea 
‘that the Saints had of the power and mercy of Mary, and the 
‘great confidence they had in her patronage’ (p. 232). Thus 
he declares that he is bringing forward historical evidence in 
proof of the doctrine which & is enforcing. With this profession 
in his mouth, how jealous ought he not to be, to be sure that the 
quotations which he makes are genuine, and to quote them 
correctly! We cannot conceive a more certain test of a truth- 
ful mind or a perverted conscience, than is supplied by the 
manner in which such a task as this is performed. How, then, 
does our author bear this trial? Does he cite what he does cite 
with accuracy? Does he cite the true writings of the Saint to 
whose authority he is appealing? The first of these questions 





* Vide Pearson’s ‘ Exposition of the Creed.’ 
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is answered by a witness whose testimony is unimpeachable. 
The Rambler, in recommending its friends not to use the book 
which we are reviewing in controversy, says, ‘'To name but one 
‘and that not the chief cause of this unfitness, it is only necessary 
‘to mention that S. Alphonsus did not scruple to make most im- 
‘ portant additions to the passages which he quoted from the Fathers ; 
‘and this, though perfectly allowable in a book of meditations,’ 
[we do not here pause to examine the morality of this doctrine, ] 
‘of course destroys its value as a work of authority in matters 
‘of controversy.” We need therefore say no more as to the 
accuracy of the passages cited. We must linger for a moment 
to show that he, and not only he, has scrupled as little to cite 
acknowledged forgeries as genuine. 

The first false citations which we meet with (reckoning chro- 
nologically) are those which we have transcribed from pp. 185 
and 188. The Apostolic Father S. Ignatius is there quoted ; 
and the translation being given in the text, his supposed words 
are added in the note. They are as follows:—Jmpossibile est 
aliquem salvari peccatorem nisi per tuum, O Virgo, auailium et 
favorem. Quia quos non salvat Dei justitia saleat sua interces- 
sione Maria, misericordia infinita. Ap. Celada in Jud. Fig. § 10. 
And again, Numquid peribit, qui genitrici Virgini devotus sedulusque 
extiterit. S. Alfonso admits that some doubt whether S. Ignatius 
did write the first of these passages, but he declares that it has 
been adopted by 8. Chrysostom, or as it is given in the Lyons 
translation of 1835 (p. 261), ‘S. Jean Chrysostéme le lui attribue.’ 
We have already shown that it is untrue that 8. Ignatius wrote 
one passage or the other, and equally untrue that S. Chrysostom 
adopted or attributed either of them to him. 

he next author falsely cited as a witness to the worship of 
S. Mary is Origen. This, however, is not done by 8. Alfonso, 
but by Cardinal Wiseman. There is a work called the ‘ Lament 
of Origen,’ which was declared spurious by Pope Gelasius and 
his council. It is quoted as genuine by Cardinal Wiseman: 
Lectures, vol. ii. p. 107; 1836. ‘It is wonderful,’ says Huet, 
Bishop of Avranches, ‘that these works should be sometimes 
‘ cited in evidence by some theologians, without any note of their 
‘ being forgeries.’ 

The next spurious documents made use of to support the 
modern system on the point which we are examining, are three 
sermons attributed to Gregory Thaumaturgus by Vossius, who 
first published them as Gregory’s; they really belong to the 
seventh or eighth century. Bellarmin quotes one of them as a 
homily of S. Athanasius. Methodius comes next. S. Alfonso 
quotes him frequently, and, in a long prayer to S. Mary attri- 
buted to him, makes him say, ‘ We are all God’s debtors, but 
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He is debtor to thee!’ (P. 236.) Cardinal Wiseman’ also 
quotes a homily attributed to him, to the same effect. ‘The 
spuriousness of this work is declared by the Benedictine Editors 
of S. Jerome,’ and by Baronius.* 

From a supposed homily of S. Athanasius, S. Alfonso (p. 238), 
Bellarmin,* and Cardinal Wiseman,’ quote a lengthy prayer of 
Invocation. The Benedictine Editors declare ‘that there is 
‘no learned man who does not now adjudge this discourse to be 
‘ spurious ;”* and Baronius says that it cannot have been written 
previous to the Monothelite controversy.’ With S. Epiphanius’ 
works, a spurious panegyric on the Mother of God is published.* 
Next we come to Gregory of Nazianzum. We have already 
shown that the drama called ‘Christ Suffering’ has been quoted 
as genuine by Cardinal Wiseman, and has been declared spurious 
by Tillemont,’ Dupin," Baillet," Baronius,” Rivet,” Vossius,"* 
Bellarmin,** Labbé,"* Ceillier,’’ Caillau,’* Tyler."° The homily 
which represents S. Cyprian as attempting to bring about his 
lustful purposes by magical arts, we have called doubtful, in 
compliment to the Benedictine Editors; but it is proved by Mr. 
Tyler to be spurious, if external proof were wanted.” 

From S. Ephraim Syrus we have a long prayer in S. Alfonso, 
in which §. Mary is addressed as ‘ the only Advocate of sinners,’ 
and ‘the Mediatress between God and man’ (p. 232). The 

rayer is spurious. Cardinal Wiseman likewise twice refers to 
Ephraim, and quotes him at length." The passages cited by 
Cardinal Wiseman as S. Ephraim’s were not written by him, and 
have never been attributed to him by any one; they were first 
bound up in the same volume with S. Ephraim’s works, in an 
edition published at Rome in 1732, and were printed from a 
Vatican MS., which does not pretend to contain the works of 
S. Ephraim. Another passage is quoted by Cardinal Wiseman 
as 8. Ephraim’s, from a sermon called the ‘ Eulogy of the Holy 
Virgin.’ This is likewise spurious. Tillemont says that it has 
nothing of 8. Ephraim about it, and is probably the production 
of a Jerusalem monk. 





1 Remarks, &c. ? Vol. ii. p. 910. 

3 In Feb. 2, p. 57. Paris, 1607. *Vol. ii. p. 515. 1721. 

5 Lectures, vol. ii. p. 108. 1836. ® Vol. ii. p. 332. Padua, 1777. 
7 Letter to Stapleton. 1522. 8 See Fabricius, vol. viii. p. 275. 
® Tom. ix. p. 559. 10 Tom, ii. p. 372. 

1! Tom. iv. part ii. p. 457. 12 Tom. i. ad. anno. 34, p. 157. 
13 Crit. Saecr. p. 343. 14 Inst. Poet. lib. ii. c. 14, p. 72. 
5 De Script. Eccles. 16 De Script. Eccles. 


17 Hist. des Aut. Sacr. Tom. vii. p. 176. 

%® Op. Greg. Theol. vol. ii. p. 1205. Paris, 1840. Edited by M. Caillau, Priest 
of the Society of Mercy, called ‘The Blessed Mary Immaculate in her Conception.’ 

19 Worship of the Blessed Virgin Mary, p. 399. 

»° Ibid. p. 402. 21 Lectures, vol. ii. p. 109. Remarks, p. 20. 
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The ‘ Book of Meditations,’ in which prayer is addressed to 
S. Mary, was once attributed to 8. Augustine. This is quoted 
as genuine by Kirk and Berrington (p. 445); and Mr. Ambrose 
Lisle Phillipps* cites the ‘glorious 8. Augustine, Bishop of 
Hippo, ‘ in his third discourse to the Catechumens on the Creed, 
‘as referring the vision of §. John in the Apocalypse to our 
‘Blessed Lady.’ Both of these publications are excluded from 
S. Augustine’s works by the Benedictine Editors. Spurious 
passages are cited as §. Augustine’s by Liguori, in pp. 326, 
343, &c. Basil of Seleucia is quoted by 8. Alfonso as calling 
S. Mary the Peace-maker and Umpire between God and man 
(p. 245). The supposed works of his, in which such expressions 
occur, were first published by Dausqueius, a Jesuit, in 1661; 
they were sent to him, he says, by his brother-Jesuit Schottus, 
having been just drawn out of their hiding-place, Fortunately, 
Photius has left us an account of the writings of Basil, and they 
are not those which the two Jesuits extracted from their 
hiding-place. 

Two sermons supposed to have been delivered by 8. Leo, on the 
feast of the Annunciation, are suppositious. The idle tale of 8. 
Mary of Egypt, which Cardinal Wiseman calls ‘a remarkable 
monument of most confident supplication to the Blessed Virgin,’ * 
and which he supposes to have been written about a.p. 500, 
was probably composed about the close of the seventh century. 
8. Alfonso gives us the story (p. 66), but in so softened a form, 
that had it not been for ‘ the lion who came and made her grave 
with his claws,’ we should scarcely have recognised it. 

We have thus, as we believe, gone through all the genuine and 
doubtful passages, and all the more important spurious passages, 
found amongst the works of the writers of the first five centuries, 
which have a bearing on the devotion to S. Mary. By a refer- 
ence to them, and to the quotations made from the ‘ Glories of 
Mary,’ it will appear that there are mainly two foundations on 
which §. Alfonso and Cardinal Wiseman rest their system. 
One is that of forged documents; the other that of special reve- 
lations to individual saints. With regard to the first, our readers 
will form their own judgment; with regard to the last, we will 
say one word, to remind them that it entirely alters the standard 
or rule of the Christian faith. That Rule of Faith is no longer, 
according to the Anglican theory, Holy Scripture, as interpreted, 
where interpretation is needed, by the witness of the Church, 
exhibited in the annals of her history—it is no longer Hol 
Scripture and tradition, according to the Tridentine theory. It 
is Holy Scripture, tradition, and modern revelations—not a 





? Manual of Devotion, p. 98. 1843. 2? Remarks, p. 26. 
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single, nor a double, but a triple standard, which may vary 
from day to day. - The amount to which false quotations are 
made use of by S. Alfonso may be learnt from the following 


passage :—— 

‘Hence the Divine Mother, on account of the great merit she acquired 
by this great sacrifice which she made to God for the salvation of the 
world, was justly called by S. Augustine, “ The Repairer of the human 
race ;”’ by §. Epiphanius, “The Redeemer of captives ;” by S. Anselm, 
“The Repairer of a lost world;” by S. Germanus, “ Our Liberator from 
our calamities ;” by S. Ambrose, “The Mother of all the faithful ;” by 
S. Augustine, “ The Mother of the living;” and by S. Andrew of Crete, 
“ The Mother of life.” For Arnold of Chartres says, “The wills of Christ 
and of Mary were then united, so that both offered the same holocaust, she 
thereby producing with Him the one effect,—the salvation of the world.” 
At the death of Jesus, Mary united her will to that of her Son, so much so, 
that both offered one and the same sacrifice; and therefore the holy Abbot 
says, that both the Son and the Mother effected the human redemption, and 
obtained salvation for men,—Jesus by satisfying for our sins, Mary by 
obtaining the application of this satisfaction tous. Hence, Denis the Car- 
thusian also asserts, ‘‘that the Divine Mother can be called the Saviour 
of the world, since by the pain she endured in commiserating her Son 
(willingly sacrificed by her to Divine justice), she merited that through her 
prayers the merits of the Passion of the Redeemer should be communicated 
to men,” '"—P, 343. 


Whether §S. Germanus, S. Andrew of Crete, Arnold of 
Chartres, and Denis the Carthusian, wrote the words here 
attributed to them, we neither know nor are we careful to know; 
but the first quotation from 8. Augustine is spurious, the quotation 
from 8. Epiphanius is spurious, the quotation from S. Anselm 
is spurious, the quotation from S. Ambrose is spurious, and the 
second quotation from S. Augustine is spurious. In the same 
manner, in p. 417, there are three quotati ns from §S. Jerome, 
from 8. Chrysostom, and 8S. Augustine—all of them are spurious. 


We have still to consider the moral and religious tendency of 
this teaching. We have seen that it is not the ancient doctrine 
of the Christian Church ; but although it is not true, is it never- 
theless such as to produce godly life and chastened affections ? 
Before examining this question, we will make a few extracts 
from the two latter portions of the book, though we have not 
space to do so with the same copiousness as we did from the 
first part. 

‘1 will say, in the words of S. Philip Neri, “ Immaculate Virgin, thou 
hast to save me.” Grant that I may always remember thee; and then, do 
thou never forget me! The happy day, when I shall go to behold thy 
beauty in Paradise, seems a thousand years off. So much do I long to 
praise and love thee more than I can now do, my Mother! my Queen! 


my beloved, most beautiful, most sweet, most pure, Immaculate Mary! 
Amen !'— P, 269. 


‘It is well known with what unanimity theologians and holy Fathers 
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(the holy Fathers Duffy—the very holy Fathers Dunigan) give Mary this 
title of Mediatress, on account of her having obtained salvation for all, by 
her powerful intercession and merit so called of congruity, thereby pro- 
curing the great benefit of redemption for the lost world. By her merit of 
congruity, | say, for Jesus Christ alone is our Mediator by way of justice, 
and by merit de condigno, to use the school term, He having offered his 
merits to the Eternal Father, who accepted them for our salvation. Mary, 
on the other hand, is a Mediatress of grace by way of simple intercession 
and merit of congruity, she having offered to God, as theologians say with 
S. Bonaventure, her merits for the salvation of all men, and God, as a 
favour, accepted them with the merits of Jesus Christ.'—P. 275. 


The difference, then, between the Redemption as wrought by 
Jesus and as wrought by Mary would be this. Both redeemed 
mankind by their merits: but God was bound, as a matter of 
justice, to accept the merits of Christ, and he accepted the 
merits of Mary as a matter of grace or favour. 


‘ Mary, then, was the Mediatress of men; it may be asked, but how can 
she be called also the Mediatress of angels? Many theologians maintain 
that Jesus Christ merited the grace of Perseverance for the angels also ; 
so that as Jesus was their Mediator de condigno, so also Mary is said to be 
the Mediatress even of angels de congruo, she having hastened the coming 
of the Redeemer by her prayers. At least meriting de congruo to become 
the Mother of the Messiah, she merited for the angels that the thrones lost 
by the devils should be filled up. Now, she at least merited this accidental 
glory for them; and therefore Richard of S. Victor says: “ By her every 
creature is repaired; by her the ruin of the angels is remedied; and by 
her human nature is reconciled.’ And before him S. Anselm said: “ All 
things are recalled and reinstated in their primitive state by this Blessed 
Virgin.” '"—P, 278. 


The quotation from S. Anselm is spurious. 


‘ From the first moment that this heavenly child was sanctified in her 
mother’s womb, which was the instant of her Immaculate Conception, 
she received the perfect use of reason that she might begin to merit. his is 
in accordance with the general opinion of theologians, and with that of 
Father Suarez iu particular, who says that as the most perfect way in which 
God sanctifies a soul is by its own merit, as 8. Thomas also teaches, it is 
thus we must believe that the Blessed Virgin was sanctified. “ Zo de sanc- 
tified by one's own act, is the more perfect way. Therefore it is to be believed that 
the Blessed Virgin was thus sanctified.” ’—P. 288. 


Does it not follow from hence, that if the Immaculate Con- 
ception be true, S. Mary must have merited to have been imma- 
culately conceived before she was conceived, and therefore that 
she must have enjoyed a previous state of existence? This 
would be a thing to * decreed by another dogma. 


‘ Supposing she had 1,000 degrees of grace in the first instant (of her 
conception), in the second she had 2,000, in the third 4,000, in the fourth 
8,000, in the fifth 16,000, in the sixth 32,000. And we are as yet 
only at the sixth instant ; but multiplied thus for an entire day, multiplied 
for nine months, consider what treasures of grace, merit, and sanctity Mary 
had already acquired at the moment of her birth,"—P, 281. 


Mr. F. W. Faber adopts this ‘arithmetic of Suarez’ in a 
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book published a month or two ago, called ‘ The Blessed Sacra- 
ment.’ He writes :— 


‘ We remember the various splendours of the angelic kingdom; and we 
remember how, in the one first moment of her Immaculate Conception, the 
imperial Mother of God was adorned with greater graces, and shone with 
greater merits, than all the angels put together, were they to add their 
merits into one for a million of years. Jf we do the sum of her grace and 
merits by the arithmetic of Suarez, for which that saintly theologian was thanked 
by Mary herself, how far beyond the expression of our figures has the sum 
advanced, when fifteen years of moments, each moment with the full use of 
reason, each moment even of slumber, meriting on a gigantic scale, are 
fully accomplished! To our eyes she is almost lost in the light of grace. 
We can hardly make a picture of what she was like as a Jewish woman of 
royal birth.'—P. 440. 


Most true: the reality is eclipsed by the imaginary ideal. A 
few pages lower he says: ‘She is so like Him, that when we 
describe her it sounds as if we were describing Him.’ (P. 465.) 
That is true likewise. 

‘ The Father crowned her by imparting his power to her; the Son his 
wisdom ; the Holy Ghost his love. And the three Divine Persons, placing 
her throne at the right of that of Jesus, declared her Sovereign of heaven 
and earth, and commanded the angels and all creatures to acknowledge her 
as their Queen, and as such to serve and obey her.’—P. 370. 

Accordingly the following doxology is occasionally in use in 
Spain at the end of sermons :— 


‘ Gloria al Padre. 

‘ Gloria al Hijo. 

‘ Gloria al Espiritu Santo. 

‘ Gloria a la Sacratisima Virgen.’ 


‘ Let us dedicate ourselves to the service of this Queen, to honour and 
love her as much as we can.’—P. 375. . 


* O great, exalted, and most glorious Lady, prostrate at the foot of thy 
throne, we adore thee from this valley of tears. . . On this day, on which 
thou wast made Queen of the universe, we also consecrate ourselves to thy 
service. O Lady, change us from sinners into saints: work this miracle, 
which will redound more to thy honour than if thou didst restore sight to 
a thousand blind persons, or didst raise a thousand from the dead.’—P. 377. 


We have seen that a very common Patristic explanation of 
the sword which was to pierce S. Mary’s bosom, is the pang 
which she felt on the failure of her faith at the time of the 
crucifixion. As to the soundness of such an exposition, we 
express no opinion one way or another, but we notice the con- 
trast of S. Alfonso’s interpretation. Having spoken of Simeon’s 
prophecy, he continues :— 

‘ Whence the holy Abbot Arnold of Chartres says, “ that whosoever had 


been present on Mount Calvary, to witness the great sacrifice of the Im- 
maculate Lamb, would there have beheld two great altars, the one in the 
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body of Jesus, the other in the heart of Mary; for, on that mount, at the 
same time that the Son sacrificed his body by death, Mary sacrificed her 
soul by compassion.” ’"—P. 383. 


‘Richard on the words of St. Paul, “For the unbelieving husband is 
sanctified by the believing wife,” also says, that “ Mary is the believing 
woman, by whose faith the unbelieving Adam and all his posterity are 
saved,” ’—P, 451. 


‘ Tenth devotion in honour of Mary, To say or to hear Mass, or to have 
Mass said in honour of the Blessed Virgin.’—P. 492. 


Mr. Faber goes far beyond this: he teaches that it is ‘ in 
accordance with sound theology, and the principles of the faith,’ 
to maintain that in every consecrated host there is the Blessed 
Virgin’s flesh and blood, viz.: that part which our Lord took on 
his Conception.’ 

We will conclude our extracts from the second part of ‘the 
Glories,’ by three Examples which are given to teach respec- 
tively ‘devotion to the dolours of Mary,’ and the advantages 
of wearing the Scapular of her dolours. The first of these, on 
the testimony of S. Bridget’s Revelations, gives an account of a 
prince who ‘had given himself by an express compact as a 
‘ slave to the devil, and for sixty successive years had served him, 
‘ leading such a life as may be imagined.’ S. Bridget, by reve- 
lation, sent her confessor to him as he was on his death-bed, and 
after some time he died contrite and resigned. ‘ After his death 
‘ Jesus Christ again spoke to S. Bridget, and told him that the 
‘ sinner was saved; that he was then in purgatory ; and that he 
‘ owed his salvation to the intercession of the Blessed Virgin 
‘ His Mother; for the deceased, although he had led so wicked a 
‘ life, had, nevertheless, always preserved devotion to her dolours, 
‘and whenever he thought of them pitied her’ (p. 392). This 
revelation of S. Bridget is introduced in proof of a revelation 
of S. Elizabeth, by which the latter made known, that after her 
Assumption, S. Mary appeared with her Son to S. John the 
Evangelist while he was still on earth. 

‘The saint (S. John) then heard Mary ask her Son to grant some special 
grace to all those who are devoted to her dolours, Jesus promised her four 
principal ones :—1st. That those who before death invoke the Divine Mother 
in the name of her Saviour, should obtain true repentance of all their sins. 
2d. That He would protect all who have this devotion in their tribulations, 
and that He would protect them especially at the hour of death. 3d. ‘That 
He would impress upon their minds the remembrance of His passion, and 
that they should have their reward for it in heaven. 4th. That He would 
commit such devout clients to the hands of Mary, with the power to dispose 


of them in whatever manner she might please, and to obtain for them all 
the graces she might desire.’—P. 391. 


1 The Blessed Sacrament, p. 515. 
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S. John has failed to recount this interview in the Book of the 
Revelation, nor was any one aware of it, until it was narrated 
by Pelbertus as a revelation made to S. Elizabeth. The two 
eenaies illustrating the efficacy of the Scapular are as 
follows :— 


‘A young man in Perugia promised the devil that if he would enable him 
to attain a sinful object he had in view, he would give him bis soul; avd he 
gave him a written contract to this fect, signed in his own blood. When the 
crime had been committed, the devil demanded the performance of the 
promise ; and for this purpose led him to the brink of a well, at the same 
time threatening that if he did not throw himself in, he would drag him, 
body and soul, to hell. The wretched youth, thinking that it would be 
impossible to escape from his hands, got on the little parapet to cast him- 
self in; but terrified at the idea of death, he told the devil that he had not 
courage to take the leap, but that, if he was determined on his death, he 
must push him in. The young man wore a Scapular of the do!ours of Mary ; 
the devil, therefore, said, “Take off that Scapular, and then I will push thee 
in.” But the youth, discovering in the Scapular the protection still vouch- 
sated to him by the Divine Mother, refused to do so; and at length, after 
much altercation, the devil, filled with confusion, departed; and the sinner, 
grateful to his sorrowful Mother, went to thank her, and, penitent for his 
sins, presented as a votive offering to her altar, in the church of Santa 
Maria la Nuova, in Perugia, a picture of what had taken place.’—P. 421. 


The other Example happened to a friend of S. Alfonso. He 
was engaged in hearing confession, when a young foreigner of 
noble birth came and confessed as follows : — 


‘Besides the other innumerable shameful crimes and murders he had 
cominitted, he said, that having entirely despaired of salvation, he com- 
mitted sins no longer from inelination, but expressly to outrage God, out 
of the hatred he bore Him. He said, amongst other things, that he wore a 
crucifix, and that he beat it out of disrespect, and that that very morning, 
only a short time before, he had communicated sacrilegiously; and for what 
— It was, that he might trample the sacred particle under his feet. 
And he had, indeed, already received it, and had only been prevented from 
executing his horrible design by the people who would have seen him. He 
then consigned the sacred particle, in a piece of paper, to the confessor. 
Having done this, he said, that passing before the church he had felt him- 
self strongly impelled to enter it; that, unable to resist, he had done so. 
After entering, he was seized with great remorse of conscience, and at the 
same time a sort of confused and irresolute desire to confess his sins: and 
hence the reason for which he stood before the confessional; but while 
standing there his confusion and diffidence were so great that he endeavoured 
to go away, but it seemed to him as if some one held him there by force. 
“In the meantime,” he said, “father, you called me, and now I am here 
making my confession, and | know not how.” ‘The father then asked him 
if he ever practised any devotion during the time; meaning, towards the 
Blessed Virgin; for such conversions only come through the powerful hands of Mary. 
“None, father—devotions indeed! I looked on myself as damned.” “But 
reflect again,” said the father. “ Father, I did nothing,” he repeated. But, 
putting his hand to his breast to uncover it, he remembered that he wore the 
Scapular of Mary’s dolours, “ Ah, my son,” said the confessor, “dost thou 
not see it is our Blessed Lady who has obtained thee so extraordinarya grace? 
And know,” he added, “ that to her this church is dedicated.” ’—P. 346. 
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The Third Part is altogether omitted in Mr. Duffy’s edition. 
Why, we do not know. It is just like the other parts in its tone. 
Two or three specimens shall suffice :— 


‘When §. Dominic was preaching at Carcassone, in France, an Albigen- 
sian heretic, who for having publicly ridiculed the devotion of the rosa 
was possessed by devils, was brought to him, The saint then obliged the 
evil spirits to declare whether the things which he said about the most holy 
rosary were true. Howling, they replied: “Listen, Christians ; all that 
this enemy of ours has said of Mary and of the most holy rosary is true.” 
They, moreover, added that they had no power against the servants of 
Mary, and that many by invoking in death the name of Mary were saved, 
contrary to their deserts. They concluded, saying : “ We are forced to declare 
that no one is lost who perseveres in devotion to Mary, and in that of the 
most holy rosary ; for Mary obtains for those who are sinners true repent- 
ance before they die.” S. Dominic then made the people recite the rosary; 
and, oh, prodigy! at every Hail Mary, evil spirits left the body of the pos- 
sessed man, wader the form x red-hot coals, so that when the rosary was 
finished, he was entirely freed. On this occasion many heretics were con- 
verted,’—P. 502. 


‘ Blessed Father Patrizi, who had the greatest devotion to the Hail Mary, 
used to recite 500 a-day. Mary announced the hour of his death to him, 
and he died as a saint. After forty years a beautiful lily grew out of his 
mouth, and on each of the leaves was written the Hail Mary, in letters of 
gold. This lily was afterwards taken to France.’—P. 508. 


So, too, there was a Cistercian lay-brother, who knew no other 
prayer except the Hail Mary, which he repeated continually ; 
and after his death a tree grew from his grave, with Hail Mary, 
full of grace, on its leaves. References are gravely given for 
these two stories to ‘ Bolland, xv. Maii,’ and ‘ Ap. Crass. tom. ii. 
tr. 6, p. 1; but the editor has been obliged to confess that he 
could not find them. We should have referred to Ovid, who 
tells the tale more prettily, perhaps, than any one else. 

‘A devout servant of Mary went one day, without telling her husband, to 
visit a church of our Blessed Lady, and was prevented by a storm from 
returning home at night. She was greatly alarmed lest her husband should 
be angry at it; she, however, recommended herself to Mary, and returned 
home, when she found her husband very kind to her, and quite in a good 
humour. By her inquiries she learnt that the night before the Divine 
Mother had taken her form, and attended to all the duties of the household 
as aservant. She then related all that had taken place to her husband, 


and they both ever afterwards had the greatest devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin.’ —P, 515. 


‘A devout virgin was in prayer, when she saw Jesus on a throne, in the 
act of sending a sinner to hell ; but his most Holy Mother said that at one 
time he had honoured her, and obtained him thirty days in which to 
repent,’—P. 516. 


‘A great sinner was once in prayer at the feet of a crucifix, earnestly 
entreating that be might receive a sign of pardon; but not receiving it, he 
addressed himself to Mary in sorrow, who then appeared to him. He saw 
her present his tears to her Son, saying, Son, shall these tears be lost? He 
then understoo’ that Christ had already pardoned him, and thenceforward 
led a holy life’—P. 517. 
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‘ Mary is called the Gate of Heaven, because, as 8. Bernardine declares, 
“No one can enter heaven unless by Mary, as through a door.” Our 
Queen says, “ My power is in Jerusalem.” Richard of 8. Lawrence adds, 
“ Commanding what I will, and introducing whom I will.”’—P. 588. 


‘Ah, my Mother, in thee do I repose my hope of eternal salvation. I 
love thee ; do thou save me ; never allow a servant of thine, who loves thee, 
to go to blaspheme thee in hell.’—Jdid. 

*O Mary, thou hast to save me! Thou art my hope !’—P. 594. 

‘O my Queen, Mediatress of sinners, perform thy office ; intercede for me. 
My sins shall not prevent me from trusting in thee, O great Mother of 
God! No, I trust in thee, and so great is my confidence, that were my 
salvation in my own hands, I would place it in thine. O Mary, receive me 
under thy protection, for that is all my desire.’—P. 599. 


The book ends with forms of dedication of one’s self and one’s 
family to S. Mary, with ejaculatory prayers to her, and accla- 
mations in her praise. ‘The final ejaculatory prayer, ‘ with 
‘ which she revealed to a devout that she was much pleased at 
‘ being honoured by her servants,’ is as follows :— 


‘I thank thee, O Eternal Father, for the power given to Mary, Thy 
daughter. Our Father, Hail Mary, Glory be to the Father, &c, 

‘I thank Thee, O Eternal Son, for the wisdom given to Mary, Thy 
Mother. Our Father, Hail Mary, Glory be to the Father, &c. 

‘ I thank Thee, O Eternal and Holy Spirit, for the love given to Mary 
Thy Spouse. Our Father, Hail Mary, Glory be to the Father, &c. 

‘ To thee do we cry, O Queen of Mercy, return, that we may behold thee 
dispensing favours, bestowing remedies, giving strength. Show us thy 
compassionate looks, and we shall be md 

‘O Sovereign Lady of all things, Saint of saints, [splendour of the world,:] 
glory of heaven, acknowledge those who love thee; hear us, for thy Son 
honours thee by denying thee nothing. 

‘ Run, hasten, O Lady, and in thy mercy help thy sinful servant, who 
exils upon thee, and deliver him from the hands of the enemy. 

‘ Who will not sigh to thee?) We sigh with love and grief, for we are 
oppressed on every side. How can we do otherwise than sigh to thee, 
O solace of the miserable, refuge of outcasts, ransom of captives? We 
are certain that when thou seest our miseries, thy compassion will hasten 
to relieve us, 

‘O our Sovereign Lady and our Advocate, commend us to thy Son. 
Grant, O blessed one, by the grace which thou hast merited, that He who 





1 These words, ‘splendour of the world,’ are substituted by the Redemptorist 
and the Cardinal for the following, which is honestly given by the American 
translator: ‘ Our strength and refuge, Gon, as it were, of THE WORLD.’ In making 
a translation of a book two things are to be considered—1, honesty; 2, prudence. 
Those who are not under the influence of the former principle should at least have 
regard to the latter. It was, surely, very imprudent of Cardinal Wiseman, Arch- 
bishop Hughes, the Redemptorist Father, Mr. Duffy, and Mr. Dunigan, not to 
agree between themselves which passages they would alter. As it is, one is con- 
victed by another. In the standard French edition of Liguori’s works, published 
in Paris in the year 1842, by a Society of Ecclesiastics, and edited by the Abbés 
Vidal, Delaille, and Bousquet, the words are as follows: Domina rerum, Sancta 
sanctorum virtus nostra et refugium, Deus mundi, gloria celi. In the Sermon 
Super Salve, wherein the words occur, which is found in the Appendix to 8. Ber- 
nard’s works, the reading is decus celi.. But the editors of Liguori have nothing 
to do with what the unknown author of that sermon wrote, but only with what 
Liguori wrote. 
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through thee was graciously pleased to become a partaker in our infirmity 
and misery, may also, through thy intercession, make us partakers in His 
happiness and glory. 

‘ In thee from my whole heart I have placed my hope. 

‘ It is not possible, O Lady, that thou shouldst abandon him who has 
placed his hopes in thee. 

‘Thou hast only to will our salvation, and then it is not possible that 
we should not obtain it. 

* Hail, Daughter of God the Father! Hail, Mother of God the Son! 
Hail, Spouse of God the Holy Ghost! 


* O Virgin! how lovely thou art! 
Mother of my God, my poor heart 
Is filled with affection for thee. 


‘ Thanks be to God and to Mary. 

‘ May all things be to the eternal glory of the most Holy Trinity, and 
of Immaculate Mary ! 

‘ Live always, Jesus our love, and Mary our hope, with Saint Joseph 
and Saint Teresa, our advocates !’—P. 619. 


In contrast with this rhapsody, we transcribe the sober and 
reverential words of one among ourselves, leaving our readers 
to draw the comparison, and the conclusions which result from 
that comparison, for themselves :— 


‘We honour the Virgin Mary, we love her memory, we would, by God’s 
grace, follow her example in faith and humility, meekness and obedience ; 
we bless God for the wonderful work of salvation, in effecting which she 
was a chosen vessel; we call her a blessed saint and a holy Virgin; we 
cannot doubt of her eternal happiness through the merits of Him who was 
“God of the substance of his Father before the world, and man of the 
substance of his mother born in the world.” But we cannot address reli- 
gious praises to her; we cannot trust in her merits, or intercession, or 
advocacy, for our acceptance with God; we cannot invoke her for any 
blessing, temporal or spiritual; we cannot pray to God through her inter- 
cession, or for it. This in us would be sin. We pray to God alone; we 
offer religious praise, our spiritual sacrifices, to God alone; we trust in 
God alone; we need no other mediator, we apply to no other mediator, 
intercessor, or advocate, in the unseen world, but Jesus Christ alone, the 
Son of God and the Son of Man. In this faith, we implore God alone, for 
the sake only of his Son, to keep us steadfast unto death; and in the full 
assurance of the belief that this faith is founded on the Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone, we will endea- 
vour, by the blessing of the Eternal Shepherd and Bishop of souls, to 
preserve the same faith, as our Church now professes it, whole and unde- 
filed, and to deliver it down, without spot or stain of superstition, to our 
children’s children, as their best inheritance for ever.” —TZy/ler, p. 391. 


We have now to consider the morality of this teaching. 
That S. Alfonso was personally a devout man, we do not doubt ; 
that his desire was to make others likewise devout, we as little 
question. Yet the tendency of his teaching is Antinomian in 
the extreme. We do not now refer to his Moral Theology,— 
‘the saint’s mi/d morality,’ which, as Cardinal Wiseman congra- 
tulates us, now ‘influences every confessional in England,’—but 
to the book with which we are at present dealing. The prac- 
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tical doctrine of the book is summed up in the Franciscan 
Brother's vision of the white and red ladders leading from 
earth to heaven: the latter being the ladder of Jesus Christ, 
by which men could not mount; the former that of the Blessed 
Virgin, by which they safely reached heaven. S. Alfonso has 
found an easier way of salvation than Christ the Way (p. 200) ; 
another door beside Christ the Door (p. 588); another mediator 
beside Christ the Mediator (p. 275); another intercessor beside 
Christ the Intercessor (p. 129) ; another advocate beside Christ 
the Advocate (p. 144); another redeemer beside Christ the 
Redeemer (p. 275); another saviour beside Christ the Saviour 
(P. 343). But what we have especially to note at present is, 
that salvation by Mary is easier than salvation by Christ. 
Salvation is to be had by Christ (so that it be dispensed by 
Mary), but it is a hard thing—the ladder is red; and though 
men try and try again, still, after having mounted a few steps, 
they fall off, for none stretches out a hand to help, though 
Christ stands looking down from the top. Then they have 
recourse to the white ladder, and our Blessed Lady—all ten- 
derness, all mercy, all affection—at once extends to them her 
loving aid, and they are safe. Now, putting aside the wrong thus 
done to the yearning sympathies of Him who is our Brother, 
by whom we are brought nigh to the mercies of our Abba Father, 
let us ask ourelves what must be the practical moral tenden- 
cies of this teaching? Surely, that men in general will give up 
attempting to reach God’s presence by the hard, rough ways 
which Christ requires, by faith and love and obedience, and 
self-denial for Christ’s sake, and trust to the easier path pointed 
out to them. Add to this, that S. Mary is represented as espe- 
cially the advocate of sinners as such (p. 157). Those whom 
the justice of Christ rejects are accepted and succoured by the 
mercy of Mary (p. 131). Those who are faithful clients of Mary 
cannot be lost (p. 183). This is, then, the first step—this is an 
easier and a surer way than that by Christ ; and being easier, 
it will most surely be followed by the majority. 

But yet this way, easier though it is, may still be too hard ; 
devotion to Mary may be too much to require. Can a man 
remain in sin, and yet be safe by means of a third way? Yes; 
he need not have true devotion of the heart even to Mary: all 
that he has todo is, to keep up a form of external addresses and 
—— to her, and as long as he does that he is sefe from 
the devil. This is proved by the example of the lawyer and the 


monkey (p. 181), and many others. But it may be thought that, 
though sate for the time, still he may be finally lost. No, this is 
impossible. It is true that morality and Christianity alike teach 
that the effect of continuing in sin is, that the heart becomes 
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hardened, and so repentance at length next to impossible. But, 
according to this system, no such dread need be entertained by ~ 
the sinner. Witness the promise made by our Lord in the 
hearing of S. John the Evangelist, that all ‘who before death 
‘ invoked the Divine Mother in the name of her sorrows, should 
‘ obtain true repentance of all their sins’ (p. 391); and the 
Example of the man who had been serving the devil as his 
slave by express compact for sixty years, and yet was moved to 
contrition, and saved at the intercession of S. Mary, because, 
‘although he had led so wicked a life, he had nevertheless 
‘always preserved devotion to her dolours, and whenever he 
‘ thought of them pitied her’ (p. 392). Again, experience and 
Christianity alike teach that a man may be cut off in the midst 
of deadly sin, and no time given him for repentance. No such 
dread has to be entertained by the sinner who offers an exter- 
nal form of devotion to S. Mary. Such an one is either kept 
alive on earth, that he may have the means of repenting—wit- 
ness the example of the two students in Flanders, both equally 
guilty, but one saved alive because he said some Hail Marys 
without devotion and half asleep; the other damned because he 
did not (p. 190)—or, supposing that he is hurried away by death, 
still he is saved from hell; S. Mary sends him back again to earth, 
like the deacon Adelman (p. 188), or a canon, who was drowned 
in the Seine, but sent back from hell because, though he was 
in mortal sin, he nevertheless was praising Mary when he fell 
into the river (p. 519). Or, if not sent back for years like the 
canon, ‘ to propagate devotion to the Immaculate Conception,’ 
still his soul is kept out of hell on earth, like the skeleton men- 
tioned by Pelbertus (p. 189), or Alexandra’s head (p. 197); or 
a robber’'s head in Normandy (p. 506). This, then, is the 
second step in making easy that which God has not made easy. 
There is still a third step. Hitherto it has only been proved 
that those who are devout to S. Mary, or who keep up a form of 
devotion in her honour, are sure of final salvation, however 
sinful their lives may be; but suppose that people will not be 
devout even to S. Mary, and are too careless to keep up even a 
mechanical habit of saying Hail Mary each day, is there no other 
way still easier for them? There is: they must put on the 
Scapular of Mary’s dolours: then they are quite safe from the 
devil in this life, though they have sold their souls to him and 
signed the contract in their own blood, as proved by the Example 
of the young man in Perugia (p. 421); they will receive the 
gift of repentance—witness the young nobleman who carried 
about the crucifix in order to beat it (p. 346); they are quite 
safe from the devil in the next life, for S. Mary promised 
S. Simon Stock, that ‘ whoever died clothed with it should not 
NO, XC.—N.S. HH 
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suffer eternal flames’ (p. 485); they are quite safe from a 
lengthened suffering in Purgatory, because 8. Mary will come 
down and take them out on the very next Saturday after their 
deaths, as testified by Pope John XXII., Pope Alexander V., 
Pope Clement VII., Pope Pius V., and Pope Gregory XIII.’ 

We will not trace this subject further. We have shown that 
S. Alfonso de’ Liguori’s system is an exaggeration of the exag- 
gerations of Bonaventure and the two Bernardines. We have 
shown that his system is fully sanctioned by the whole weight of 
the authority of the Church of Rome, and, indeed, that the latter 
has shot far ahead of him into still wilder exaggerations since 
the 8th of December last. We have shown that it is totally 
different from, and opposed to, the doctrine of the Christian 
Church for the first five hundred years. We have shown that it 
has grown up by help of spurious quotations and false revelations, 
and we cannot see where it is to stop. We have shown further, 
that if a man desired to remain in sin and yet to reach heaven 
at last, this system is just such as would encourage him in his 
evil course of life, by making easy that which God has not made 
easy, and discovering a less self-denying Way than that of Jesus 
whereby to arrive at final salvation. 

Had we space, we might point out the wrong done to the 
character of her who was highly favoured and blessed among 
women, by representing her as actuated by such fantastic 
notions as those on which she is supposed to act, without regard 
to either right or justice—nay, in contradiction to them (pp. 216, 
502). And, still more, we might grieve over the picture, not 
only of our Abba Father, but of Him who loved us, and gave 
Himself for us—our Brother—the tender sympathies of whose 
human heart, we read, were moved even to tears at his brethren’s 
sufferings. But these are points rather for our readers to meditate 
over than for us to enlarge upon in these pages. We will 
but add the eloquent and touching words of one of the deepest 
thinkers of the day, embodying conclusions which he drew 
from his experience of Italy, and the system there practically 
prevalent. 


‘The beautiful conception of the Virgin,’ writes Mr. Gladstone, ‘as 
affording the tenderness and intensity of feminine sympathies to be our 
medium of communication with the transcendent glory of the Son, disguises 
a reality of infinite danger. It is the very reverse of the method taken with 





1 Pope Paul V. has added two more conditions to that of wearing the Scapular 
to ensure being taken out of purgatory the Saturday after death, viz., chastity, 
and saying the little office of the blessed Virgin, or, if the last is too much, keep- 
ing the fasts of the Church, and abstaining on Wednesdays; but S. Mary is not 
narrated to have added these conditions when she appeared to Pope John XXII. 
and made the promise. 
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children, which hides bitter but wholesome drugs under some sweet con- 
fection :— 
‘ Succhi amari ingannato ei beve 
E dall’ inganno suo vita riceve.’ 


For here poison is carried to the lips under an exterior the most attractive. 
The practical upshot, though I cannot believe it to be, even in the ex- 
tremest case, the conscious intention, of the whole is a tendency infi- 
nitely various in degree, but sometimes direct and absolute, to extrude 
our Saviour, in the view of the believer, from many or even all of His 
redeeming functions, and to leave him only in the stern unapproachable 
character of a Judge. To her will, by some strange process, the effectuation 
of His coming is referred, as if it had been not an instrument merely, but 
acause, The habitual communion with Him into whose Body we have 
been incorporated by Baptism, aud who, through the medium of that Body, 
becomes the sustenance of our daily life, is made to pass through the inter- 
vention of her person. ‘Ihe constant application of His blood aud merits, 
whereby alone we can for a moment stand in the place of sons, and realize 
the spirit of adoption, is exhibited as dependent on her prayers, to which 
we are to resort fur habitual aid. In short, she is practically exhibited as 
the Way, and He as the ‘Truth and the Life, ay or even alone 
approachable by that way. Hence it is, that common devotion seems to 
revert naturally to her in a thousand secondary forms, where to us it would 
seem that the privileges of the covenant, as well as the necessities of 
our condition, carry us directly to our Redeemer... . As though all 
human sympathy were not absolute deadness in comparison with the 
exquisite sensibility of Him, whom in all things it behoved to be made 
like unto His brethren, that He might be a merciful and faithful High- 
priest, touched with the feeling of our infirmities, in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin. As though all human love were not shallowness 
itself in comparison with the unexplored profoundness of those yearnings of 
affection, which, with more power than superstition ever ascribed to magic 
charms, did draw down the sun of heaven from its throne, did clothe the 
Very and Eternal Word with the form of a servant, with the likeness of men, 
so that He humbled Himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the Cross. As if the Maker of woman did not possess in inexhaustible 
abundance those treasures of tenderness from and out of whose overflow 
it is that He has adorned the loveliest of His works.’"—Church Principles, 
vii. 34, 35, ‘ 
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Art. VII.—The Principles of Divine Service. An Inquiry con- 
cerning the true Manner of understanding and using the Order 
for Morning and Evening Prayer, and for the Administration 
of the Holy Communion in the English Church. By the Rev. 
Puitie Freeman, M. A., radians Fellow and Tutor of §. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, late Principal of the Theological 
College, Chichester. Oxford and London: John Henry and 
James Parker. Cambridge: Macmillans. 1855. 


It is ‘with satisfaction that we welcome the first volume (the 
only one which has yet appeared) of a treatise upon the prin- 
ciples of Divine Service, ve the accomplished pen of Mr. 
Philip Freeman. His inquiry, as far as it has yet been made 

ublic, is confined to the Lesser Services, leaving the Eucharist 
for the second part. 

A clear and strong perception runs through all Mr. Freeman’s 
views—harmonizing and systematizing his dissertations—of the 
distinctness and independence as to origin of the Daily and Lesser 
Offices from the Eucharist, while in their nature and construction 
they refer and work up to the sovereign action of Christian 
worship. The proof of this distinctness and independence forms 
a main topic of the present volume, which starts accordingly 
from two especial points of departure,—the derivation of the 
Western Hour Offices from the East, and the compilation of our 
present ritual from the earlier English services. On both these 
topics Mr. Freeman, in his whole grasp of the subject and tone 
of handling it, offers a very remarkable contrast to that former 
school of ritualists to whom our students in theology were 
“ae ag wont to refer; while, of course, he likewise treads ground 

y the nature of things unknown to the Roman Catholic writers 
who have treated of the history of the Breviary. These authors, 
it is clear, could not, unless more than human, have looked upon 
the eastern offices with that eye of impartiality demanded by 
their theme ; while the English Prayer-book was a still more 
forbidden tract of territory, both as to its own subject-matter, 
and as illustrative, viewed comparatively, of the philosophy of 
Divine Worship. Accordingly, the discussion of this important 
branch of ritual lore in its entirety was still a literary deside- 
ratum, towards supplying which we possess in the work before 
us a very meritorious contribution by one whom a mind, at once 
scholarly and accomplished, peculiarly fits for the task. For the 
shortcomings of our older writers, as Mr. Freeman observes at 
the commencement of his Introductory Chapter, the excuse may 
be made that— 
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‘ It must be borne in mind that when these services first received, in the 
sixteenth century, the shape in which for the most part we still possess 
them, no explanation was put forth of the design of the several parts, or 
of the relation which they bear to each other; nor any statement made 
of the great principles upon which the use of such services is based, and 
their structure regulated. ‘The revisers of the Offices doubtless took it for 
granted that these things were understood, and needed not to be recapitu- 
lated by them; more especially as the old services would stand that gene- 
ration in the stead of exponents, to a great degree, of the revised Ritual. 
All that they did, therefore, was to prefix a very brief and general account 
of the grounds there were for a Revision, and of the objects chiefly aimed 
at in it,’—Pp. 1, 2. 


And, as he goes on to remark,— 


‘It is indeed probable that they had themselves but an imperfect per- 
ception of the entire nature of the forms which, after thus revising them to 
the best of their power, they handed down.’—P. 2. - 


Thus the revised Prayer-book was launched with a merely 
traditionary key to its signification, and before the age of scho- 
liasts had grown up, the usual result had med, that the 
scholiast became at once more necessary and less serviceable, 
from the decaying of those oral illustrations which might, if em- 
bodied, have furnished the best scholia, while their very loss it 
was that led industrious scholars to strive to supply their place 
by formal comments. Our age, of course, to follow the parallel 
pattern, is to be reckoned the dawn of critical editions. If 
Comber and Sparrow were the Didymus and the Eustathius of 
the Prayer-book, Mr. Palmer and Mr. Freeman assume the 
position of a Budeeus or a Stephens. 

In the particular instance of the English Prayer-book, the 
Puritan conflict was, it is evident, peculiarly pernicious, both in the 
days of its earlier struggles, when it called away the best energies 
of those who would otherwise have been engaged upon con- 
structive studies to the more immediate needs of controversial 
strategy, and in the latter phase of its material success, when 
physical means of destruction were superadded to intellectual 
vexation. Situated too, as the Church of England was, durin 
the earlier decades of her reformed life, between two fires, a 
the Puritan one that from which, after the defeat of the Armada, 
the real material danger lay, the defenders of the Prayer-book 
had to ‘ economise,’ as the term is, in their line of defence. To 
have paraded the truth that the impugned book was a rifacimento 
of the older services, with their corruptions only eliminated, 
would have been to throw away the remaining hope of saving it ; 
in days before it had, in its new aspect, acquired that traditionary 
vis inertie which now attaches to it, and which we are apt rather 
forgetfully to attribute to it when the battle was raging over 
every line in its pages It was saved, thanks to Almighty good- 
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ness! but the process of its preservation inevitably caused the 
destruction of much of its attendant lore of illustration. We 
saved the citadel, but we had to sink the half of our fleet in order 
so to do. Besides, our dogmatic attitude towards the Papacy 
itself did not incline those divines to look very favourably upon 
sources of ritual information and forms of service, which most 
—— appeared in the eyes of such writers in the aspect of 
being the ritual and the services of a Church which at no long 
period before was, as a strong undoubted fact, at one in doctrine 
and communion with later Rome. It remained for our more 
distant and calm-judging epoch to realize their derivation from 
primitive days of purity and zeal, which make their connexion 
with the Popes of Avignon, and the Rome of the Borgias and 
the Medicis, a mere accident of their old-world pedigree. 
Accordingly, the general High Church mind of England 
settled down, with reference at Sent to the daily services, (for 
the ‘ Liturgy, as was right, always commanded a deeper atten- 
tion, and evolved from its all-important doctrinal bearings a 
higher critical acumen,) to a sort of general conviction that they 
were somehow primitive, and so on; that the ‘Te Deum’ was 
the Hymn of 8. Ambrose, as the ‘Quicunque’ was that .of 
S. Athanasius, and the Prayer of 8. Chrysostom the work of its 
er author,—without any definite idea, or rather any idea at 
all, of the reason of the sequence of the services and the compo- 
sition of their various parts, beyond the notion that we were 
indebted for it all to the wisdom of our Reformation. Such was 
the better, the more instructed, view. The popular one was the 
mere police conception of a set form of prayers to keep things. 
quiet in church. We must explain that we intend this charge 
of prevalent apathy to apply to the history only of the Prayer- 
book. Simultaneously with it, there has always existed an affec- 
tion—English and undemonstrative enough, but still real and deep 
—for the contents of the book of whose analytical history our 
people are so profoundly ignorant. This was attributable clearly 
to the intrinsic beauty and worth of those materials which the 
Englishman learned to love and value in his own native language 
for their own sake, without having had his susceptibilities crossed 
by the ghost of a suspicion that these his own prayers, his own 
canticles, and his own litany, had been for centuries, m some- 
what varied forms and in another tongue, and still to a con- 
siderable extent were, the authorized prayers, canticles, and 
litanies of unnumbered millions of Papists. And thus the Prayer- 
book has become a national institution, not likely now to be 
imperilled by the historical investigation of its materials, how- 
ever it may be, more or less, in jeopardy from direct assaults upon 
the doctrines which it contains, irrespective of whether the 
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peccant passages came down from the days of Austin and Gregory, 
or were the orthodox composition of learned Caroline divines. 

Mr. Freeman points out, later in his book, the vast quiet 
influence which the continual use of the Prayer-book must have 
had in forming the English character,—an influence which has 
probably been the greater from — unperceived, but which 
now and then crops out spontaneously in the warm manner in 
which well-disposed localities accept, as if by instinct, (unless 
some external Tsturbing force is brought to bear,) the correct 
performance of the services newly revived, as responsive to that 
innate sense of what the Prayer-book really means, which was 
all along in them, although they never had known its latent 
existence. 

It was the natural result of all these predisposing causes that 
our best men, generally speaking, were not the specific illustrators 
of our ritual during the great days of Anglican theology. Hooker, 
Andrews, and Cosin, each wrote a little on the Prayer-book, 
but their writings on other topics compose the overpowering bulk 
of their compositions, and the illustration of the English services, 
accordingly rested with Sparrow, L’Estrange, Comber, Wheatley 
and Nicholls, and not with Bramhall, Hammond, Pearson, 
Thorndike, Taylor, Beveridge, and Bull. This fact is not to 
be overlooked in the comparative estimate of the older with the 
new school of ritualists. 

Mr. Freeman’s estimate of Hooker’s services in the Fifth Book 
of the ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ in defence of the Prayer-book, 
may be gathered from the following extract, forming the com- 
mencement of a longer passage :— 

‘ Hooker especially has searched deep into the principles upon which 
many of the great elements of Divine Service and Worship, contained in 
our Offices, are based; and thus vindicated their general character, as well 
as many details of arrangement and expression. And these profound 
searchings and eloquent vindications will never be equalled or superseded 
on their own ground, and as far as they go. But the range of Hooker's 
comments was greatly narrowed by his controversial position. Where his 
opponents objected, he defended; but beyond this the nature of his work 
did not call upon him to enter into the matter or order of Services. And 
again, the effectiveness of his championship, even on such points as he 
has occasion to treat of, is greatly impaired by one very material defect in 
the appliances which he had at command for dealing with the subject. 
With the older Offices of the English Church there is little or no appearance 
of his having been acquainted; whereas these, as must be evident from 
what has been already said, were likely in many points to be the best if 
not the only clue to the real character of the existing Services.’—Pp. 4, 5. 


We think that Mr. Freeman hardly indicates sufficient appre 
ciation of the curious collection of Variorum notes to the Prayer- 
book by Bishops Andrews and Cosin, attached to Nicholls’ 
edition, of which he only notices those by the former prelate. 
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‘ Fortuitously preserved’ they were, and necessarily ‘ fragmen- 
tary.’ But in them we think we can discern more clearly than 
in other contemporary illustrators, the perception of the origin 
of our services, and of a feeling of the way in which their per- 
formance should symbolise their nature. This was to have been 
mee from the character and other actions of those prelates, 
and we can but regret that their writings upon the Prayer-book 
should not have been more full and systematic. 

Indeed, we are inclined to believe that the school of the 
seventeenth century rather did itself injustice than otherwise, in 
the mere literary aspect of ritualism, from its having, while 
hampered, as we have above seen, in the illustration of the 
Prayer-book, devoted its prime energies to the, after all, main 
thing,—the performance of the services therein contained. No 
student of ecclesiology is ignorant how zealously these same 
writers, who seem in their books so careless of the anti-refor- 
mational descent of the Prayer-book, laboured in their church 
arrangements to make that descent apparent,—in their preserva- 
tion or restoration of stately altars for the Eucharist, stalled and 
screened chancels for the lesser services, and so on. All these 
considerations lead us to imagine, that while the practical appear- 
ances are as Mr. Freeman faithfully pictures, this literary dis- 
regard of our origines by our earlier divines down to Cosin and 
Sparrow, may have been the result (partly, at all events) of 
policy, tempered also by an amount of traditional taking-for- 
zranted, which we have lost, and not of mere neglect or ignorance. 
Unhappily, the tempest of the Civil War swept away the material 
work on which they had spent so much heart ; and it so happened 
that the second aed of the great. seventeenth-century en, 

rsons who were young men at the Restoration, while giants 
in dogmatic learning, were either ignorant or careless of those 
ecclesiological proprieties which had engaged the intellect of an 
Andrews and a Cosin; and also, what is as likely, were 
frightened away from taking up their study, from a belief that 
it was these external manifestations, and not the unlucky poli- 
tical leaven of excessive prerogative notions, which had hurried 
on the crash out of which the Church was just emerging. 

Accordingly, with the exeeption of some isolated facts, like 
Bishop Beveridge’s defence of chancel screens, the later school 
has not contributed much towards the ecclesiological illustration 
of the signification of the Prayer-book. To these writers, then, 
Mr. Freeman’s charge may be held to attach in its fulness. 

It is curious, as we shall have occasion to point out more at 
length in a later part of this article, how much Mr. Freeman has 
thrown himself into the opposite extreme, and while he brings 
every store of ritual antiquity and literature to bear upon his 
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subject, he has almost entirely ignored the wide field of eccle- 
siological illustration, a deficiency the more remarkable because 
he is himself, as is well known, neither averse from nor unversed 
in such studies. 

Mr. Freeman’s estimate of the ‘school of Sparrow and 
L’Estrange,’ and ‘ their successors, Comber, Nicholls, Wheatley, 
Bennet, Bisse, and others,’ is thus expressed :— 


‘ It is true, these learned writers were not altogether unacquainted with 
the older Offices of the Western Church ; and they occasionally, though 
comparatively seldom, refer to them. But their line of comment, as all 
who are acquainted with them are aware, runs almost exclusively in the 
direction of the writings of the Fathers, the Councils, and the Holy Scrip- 
tures; or, again, in that of the successive alterations of detail which have 
taken place in the Services since the original revision in 1549... . 

‘ The truth is, that these writers entertained so strong a distaste, and 
with it so entire a contempt, for whatever had been done or used in the 
middle ages of the Church, that the last thing likely to enter their minds, 
was to seek counsel or guidance of Services belonging to that period, how- 
ever much they might take warning by them. They assumed, as a matter 
of course, and without much inquiry, that the changes made in 1549 
amounted to nothing less than the composition of an entirely new set of 
Services out of the materials of the old, selected and recombined at pleasure 
on altogether a different plan and principle. The former structure was 
deemed by them to have been absolutely pulled down before the new one 
was erected. Whereas nothing is more remarkable in the original Preface 
to the revised Services, already referred to, than the utter unconsciousness 
which it manifests on the part of the revisers, of having done anything more 
than revise. Certain things taken away,—a certain fusing and consolidation 
of parts or elements heretofore disjointed and broken up,—certain pro- 
visions for securing that the Psalms and Lessons should be really and 
thoroughly wsed, and not skipped for the most part as in time past,—and 
the turning of the whole into English ;—this was their entire idea of what 
they had done. They expected the people and Church of the day to accept 
the Services as essentially, and for all practical purposes, the same Services, 
revised ;—and, what is more, as such the Church and people manifestly did 
accept them. So clear were the revisers omthis point, that Cranmer (as 
Jeremy Taylor has recorded) offered to prove that “the order of the 
Church of England, set out by authority by Edward the Sixth, was ¢he same 
that had been used in the Church for fifteen hundred years past.” ... - 

‘Our commentators of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, how- 
ever, persist, as has been said, in viewing the men of the sixteenth as 
“composers” and “compilers” in the largest sense. Thus Wheatley (to 
name an author whose work embodies all the preceding ones, and exercises, 
in many respects not undeservedly, a very wide influence on the —— 
conceptions of our Offices) was indeed professedly not unaware of the 
state of the case. Yet, after once admitting it, he ignores it throughout 
the rest of his book. Indeed, the account which he gives of the old Offices 
is so singular, as to lead to a suspicion that he had never even looked into 
the Daily Services: with the Communion Office he appears to have had a 
better acquaintance,’—Pp. 7—10. 


The next step across the Sirbonian bog of the eighteenth, and 
part of the nineteenth century, leads us straight to our contem- 
poraries, Messrs. Palmer, Maskell, Procter, and the careful trans- 
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lator of the Sarum Psalter, whose preface is signed ‘J. D. C.,’ 
‘ ritualists of another stamp, and possessed with a juster idea of 
the exigencies of the case.’ Upon the ‘ Origines Liturgies’ of the 
first-named of these writers Mr. Freeman justly observes,— 


* Attention ‘has at length been forcibly and not unsuccessfully drawn 
towards the one quarter which had so long and so unaccountably been left 
unexplored, and from which alone a true idea of them can be obtained. 
The publication of the “ Origines Liturgice” of Mr. Palmer is likely on 
this account to prove an epoch in the ritual literature of the English 
Church, only second in importance to that which was marked by the ap- 
pearance of the Fifth Book of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. Nor is it 
possible to speak of that work without rendering a deserved testimony to 
the perfect mastery which it exhibits over the vast range of ritual learning 
embraced by it, and to the clearness with which the results of the author's 
observation are set forth... .. 

‘ It might not unreasonably be supposed that these works, Mr. Palmer’s 
more especially, must have exhausted the subject, and left little, if anything, 
to be done by others. But though Mr. Palmer, while leaving hardly any 
field of antiquarian investigation untrodden, has also paid especial attention 
to this one in particular, it must be confessed that the principal thing that 
needed to be done with reference to it is exactly that which he has left 
untouched. He has, indeed, carefully specified throughout, as has been 
said, the place which the successive features of our Services occupied in the 
older forms; and where any change or substitution has been made, has 
justified the arrangement—oun the whole, felicitously—by precedents drawn 
from the ritual of other Churches. The entire collection, so to say, of 
ritual specimens embodied in our Offices has thus been labelled and 
registered ; and its place in our own or other ancient collections can be 
easily ascertained. And thisis a great gain, and one for which the student 
of our Services cannot be too grateful. 

‘ Wherein then, it will be asked, is this work deficient as an exposition 
of those Services? I answer, first, in that it nowhere sets forth as a whole, 
in a lucid and connected view, in what degree, and with what modifications 
or developments, the old order and contents have been preserved in the 
remodelled Offices. From its failing to exhibit such a general conspectus as 
this, the work is not nearly so satisfactory or convincing as it might have 
been made. We do not rise from it with the impression that the parentage 
of our present Services, taken as a whole, can be successfully and legiti- 
mately traced to those which preceded them. When some particular feature 
or portion is noted as having been retained from the old forms, the circum- 
stance has rather the air of a satisfactory incident, than of guaranteeing 
any real identity between the old and the new. The impression which the 
fact makes upon us is further weakened by its generally coming hand in 
hand with a variety of accidental correspondences,—for such, for the most 
part, they necessarily are,—fetched from remote sources, such as the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions, or the ancient Liturgies of Syria or of Armenia. ... 

‘ But this is not the only or the chief thing which Mr. Palmer’s work has 
left still to be done. It was no part of his design to elicit the spirit and 
meaning either of the old Offices or of the New. More especially he has 
made no attempt to penetrate and to state the true nature and character of the 
old Offices, but has contented himself with a very brief and general account 
of their contents. It does not seem to have occurred to him that this, 
after all, was the great thing to be done in the matter. It is satisfactory, 
of course, to know that we use to a great extent the same substance and 
order of Services as our fathers did; but it would be a further and a more 
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a, if we could ascertain what was the mind of those Services.'— 
p- —id. 

In extracting these criticisms of our author upon his pre- 
decessors in his own peculiar studies, we have inferentially shown 
the bent of his own mind and prepossessions. The remainder of 
his Introductory Chapter is mostly a recapitulatory anticipation 
of the subsequent treatise ; and we shall therefore at once proceed 
to the body of the work, merely observing by the way, that the 
writer's earnest attachment to, and faith in the English Com- 
munion, is emphatically attested in the course of his remarks. 

The first chapter of the first part is entitled ‘On the Early and 
Primitive Form of Daily Service,’ a consideration which Mr. Free- 
man rightly assumes to be indispensable towards appreciating 
what it was which 8. Augustine introduced into England, which, 
as Mr. Freeman shows— 

‘was not, strictly speaking, the Roman Daily Offices at all, but only a 
kindred though very closely allied member of the family or stock of offices 
to which the Roman belonged.’—P. 41. 

The first starting-point of our author is the disproof of a 
notion, which, strange to say, has gained more favour amon 
English than Roman Catholic writers; several of the former 
assuming it without much study, while the latter, as well as 
Bingham, have by investigation been led to abandon it. This 
is the view, that in primitive times the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist was daily. The second principal theme of our writer, 
is the proof that the daily service was of primitive, probably 
apostolic, antiquity, and not, as it has been sometimes taken for 
granted, the mere detritus of dropped Eucharists. 

Mr. Freeman explains the comparative silence shown in the 
writings of the early Fathers upon religious assemblies, other than 
those for the celebration of the Eucharist :— 


‘ And there seems to have been a peculiarity in the customs of the Church 
of the first two or three centuries (arising from the fewness of numbers in 
a diocese), which had the effect of giving a singular and overwhelming 
prominence to the Eucharistic service. It was this,—that the Bishop was 
commonly the celebrant at the Holy Communion ; the priests, deacons, and 
laity—in a word, the whole body of the faithful within the diocese—being 
present. This is evidently the idea of Eucharistic celebration which 
S. Ignatius, writing in the beginning of the second century, has before his 
= in various passages of his Epistles. Thus, too, Clemens Romanus, in 
the first century, assumes the celebration to be a general gathering of this 
kind ..... Now all this, while it exactly agrees with Justin Martyr's 
account in other respects, goes far to explain why he says nothing, in his 
Apology, of that secondary kind of service, which, being conducted pro- 
bably for the most part by single presbyters, ministering to small bodies of 
the faithful, exhibited in altogether an inferior degree the great features of 
the Christian polity and worship.’ —P. 44, 


In the second section of the same chapter he resumes and 
amplifies this consideration :— 
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‘ Nothing can at first sight be much more dissimilar than the earliest and 
the latest phases which the ordinary services of the Church at large have 
assumed ;—beginning with the simple and, though doubtless orderly, yet 
apparently free and uuconfined devotions of the Upper Chamber at 
Jerusalem, of which we obtain glimpses through the Apostolic writings ; 
and ending with the complex.and minutely regulated Offices which have 
now prevailed for many hundred years alike in the East and in the West. 
And these Eastern and Western Offices, again, differ so materially from 
each other, that it has been concluded, and that by no mean judges, that 
there is absolutely no connexion between them; that “ the Orientai rites ” 
of ordinary service are, as to their derivation, “ perfectly distinct from those 
of the Latin Churches.” The truth is, however, first, that the ordinary 
and non-eucharistic worship of the Church was, as it should seem, far more 
organized, even in Apostolic days, than we are apt to suppose; and 
secondly, that the Offices of the East and West are both alike developments, 
though on different principles, and with characteristic variations as to 
structure and contents, of the earlier and simpler form of the Eastern rite.’ 
—Pp. 46, 47. 

The actual Eastern offices have, of course, like everything 
else Oriental, retained with a remarkable fidelity their resem- 
blance to the earliest recorded services of the third, fourth, and 
fifth centuries ; from which again Mr. Freeman looks to recon- 
struct the still more primeval methods of worship, the proofs of 
whose existence, according to his interpretation, he finds in a 
catena of references to them traceable in the earliest Christian 
writers; while in the next section he carries his investigation 
still further, and follows up analogies and more than probable 
sources of inspiration in the prayers and worship of the Jewish 
Church anterior to the Christian dispensation. The remaining 
four sections of this important chapter pursue the analysis of 
the principal morning and evening services of the Hastern 
Church, comprising Matins, Lauds, and Vespers (the long evening 
office corresponding to Compline being left for a later chapter), 
and points out the probable antiquity of each portion. While 
doing this, Mr. Freeman at the same time indicates the process 
by which the corresponding Latin services were moulded from 
them. The resemblances are very close, and the Greek forms 
have all the appearance in their internal structure (other con- 
siderations apart) of being the older. We wish we could give 
an abstract of this most interesting dissertation, but the attempt 
would involve us in an amount of writing for which neither we 
ourselves nor, are we certain, our readers would be prepared. 
And so we rather leave those students who are interested in the 
subject to Mr. Freeman’s own pages. Our author, we should 
observe, does justice to the singular erudition of Mr. Neale’s 
introduction to his History of the Eastern Church, as the book 
which had made the knowledge of Eastern worship generally 
accessible to readers of our own day. 

The general impression left upon the mind by this examination 
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is, that although the Church services latterly became, in theory 
at least, sevenfold, yet that in fact they did usually group them- 
selves, as ours do formally, into the morning and evening division, 
with this peculiarity, that the night service, called in later days of 
the Western Church ‘ Matins,’ and partially represented in our own 
Morning Service, or ‘ Mattins,’ for a long time fluctuated, while 
still performed at the strict hour of midnight, between being 
dealt with as a very late evening or a very early morning service. 
For instance, we find it (as Mr. Freeman elsewhere points out) 
at S. Benedict’s epoch sometimes called by the name of Vigili, 
the Lauds being styled Matura, or Matutine. The strange 
modern Roman custom of anticipation, which throws Matins back 
to three o’clock of the day before, is a sort of return, involuntary, 
nay grotesque, to this method of viewing it, with the absurdity of 
making the actual Vespers and Compline of the current day into 
a morning office. Our Church in Ireland, on the contrary, true 
to the love of extremes for which that island is famous, begins 
morning service in the majority of its parish churches at noon 
on Sunday. Upon week-days we have not exactly traced the 
prevalent hour. 

Mr. Freeman, in a subsequent chapter, proves the much later, 
more private, and historic origin of the day hours, both in East 
and West, compared with those great services of mysterious and 
unknown antiquity. 

It is acurious peculiarity of the Greek Offices, that the lections 
from Scripture and ecclesiastical writings, which form so promi- 
nent and so laudable an element of the Western Matins, and 
from which our own lessons are directly and acknowledgedly 
derived, should be entirely absent from them. Certain groups 
of short ‘ Odes’ are, however, sung in the Eastern Church as an 
accompaniment of the canticles, which are used at the ‘ Early 
Morning Service,’ or Lauds, a service longer: in that branch of 
the Church than the nocturnal one, and many of whose features 
have in fact been reproduced in the West, not at the analogous 
services, but in the Nocturns. These odes are generally nine in 
number, and divided into three triads, and from these Mr. Free- 
man very ingeniously traces the parentage of the Western lec- 
tions, the odes (short compositions, as Eastern hymnolo always 
is) being actually represented by the responsories ; oat Gs por- 
tions of Scripture to which the responsories reply, being an 
addition due to the practical mind of Western Christendom. 

Again, in the East the Eucharistic Collect does not exist, 
although there are numerous short hymns of the nature of a 
collect, and the prokeiménon, or anticipation of the next ensuing 
— used in the Vesper service, strongly calls it to mind. To 

e West, however, was left the final work of conceiving a prayer 
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which should collect the teaching of the week’s Gospel and 
Epistle, and by its joint use at both Eucharist and lesser services, 
serve as a bond of connexion between the two. 

With this minute comparison of Eastern and Western Offices 
closes the first chapter. The second is general in its application, 
and deals with higher topics, no less than the theory of worship, 
viewed in its double form, as connected with and to be explained 
by the whole Christian scheme, the Incarnation and the Priest- 
hood of our Blessed Lord, and the Sacramental system regarded 
in direct connexion with Him. Interesting as was the preceding 
chapter, full of most valuable information and patient inves- 
tigation, this is far superior to it in the clearness and force with 
which its subject-matter is handled, for Mr. Freeman’s style 
lends itself'with greater freedom and vigour to synthesis than to 
analysis ; a less friendly critic might call it desultory. 

After some preliminary remarks, he starts with these ques- 
tions :— 

‘ Thus, then, our present inquiry assumes the phase of a comparison and 
discrimination between the lower and higher forms of Christian service 
and — The point for our consideration is, how comes this kind of 
service tu be superadded to, and to co-exist with, the one principal and 
supreme act of Christian Ritual solemnly instituted by Christ Himself? 
Is it independent of the Eucharistic Rite, or supplementary to it? Does it, 
on the one hand, occupy a distinct ground of its own, a department of 
spiritual need altogether unprovided for in the Eucharist? And yet how 
can we conceive that that great act of Service, divinely ordained for the 
dedication and refection of man’s nature, leaves any department of his being 
really undedicated or unprovided for? Or is this lower kind of service, on 
the other hand, purely ancillary to the higher; a branch proceeding from 
it; a tributary falling into it; and to be conceived of as always, and strictly, 
in subordination to it? This view, again, rigidly accepted, is by no means 
free from difficulty. Nor, I conceive, is it possible to attain to a satis- 
factory solution of the question before us, without taking a wider and 
more comprehensive view than might at first sight seem necessary, of the 
whole subject of the nature of Christian worship.’ —Pp. 165, 166. 


These inquiries lead to an exposition, thoughtful and striking, 
of the different aspect which our Lord’s life and ministrations 
have, if regarded merely in the aspect of the Incarnation, or in 
that likewise of His continual Priesthood, upon which basis the 
relation respectively of the two Sacraments to these different 
aspects is pointed out :— 

‘ Now these considerations account for a very peculiar feature, for such it 
is, in the economy of our salvation: I mean the duality, and not the duality 
merely, but wide diversity, of the Christian Sacraments; the distribution 
into two several and very different gifts, the Baptismal and the Eucharistic, 
of the estate which we have in Christ. Such a distribution, and such 
diversity, is a natural result of the twofold aspect which the saving actions 
of Christ themselves possess. ‘Those actions being, under one aspect, 
purely re-creative, or restorative; under another, sacrificial and oblationary ; 
are imparted (as to the virtue of them) to the one purpose in one Sacra- 
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ment, and to the other in the other. The Sacraments, the instruments of 
salvation, are fitted, in number and nature, to the twofold aspect of the one 
series of saving actions to which they owe their grace. Holy Baptism is so 
fashioned and empowered as to be the type and the instrument of simple 
re-creation and restoration; of the ethical readjustment which needed to be 
made, in order “ to repair man that fell.” The Holy Eucharist, again, is 
so fashioned and empowered as to be the type and the instrument of those 
sacrificial functions, both of oblation and participation, which form the 
crowning stage of man’s exaltation in Christ. Renewal, in short, is but 
half the Christian’s privilege; there is added the yet more marvellous and 
inscrutable mystery of his acceptable oblation of himself as a priest to God, 
and effectual participation, in the same character, of God. ptism is the 
compendium and the instrument of the one privilege, the Eucharist of the 
other.’—Pp. 174, 175. 


This view is resumed and carried on in the second section :— - 


‘The views stated in the preceding section, besides their bearing upon 
our present subject, furnish an answer to several inquiries which can hardly 
fail to force themselves upon thoughtful minds in reference to the Holy 
Sacraments. Such, for instance, as the question how there should be in 
hoth Sacraments an entire union to Christ, and yet the effects of the two 
Sacraments be different. Forit might well seem, on a first view, that entire 
union to the same Person would always produce the same effects. And 
again, as to the real nature of the difference between the two Sacraments, 
and of the great preeminence, in point of awfulness and mysteriousness, 
universally accorded from the earliest times to the second Sacrament. It 
appears, from what has been said, that the difference is partly one of 
degree only, but that there is also a most important difference in find. The 
Eucharist, under one point of view, and that its simpler and less tran- 
scendent one, is the making good and carrying on, by fresh supplies of the 
same kind of grace, of the renewal imparted in Baptism. Such is the 
account Hooker gives of the relation of the Sacraments to each other :— 

* “The grace which we have by the Holy Eucharist doth not begin but 
continue life..... Life being therefore proposed unto all men as their end, 
they which by Baptism have laid the foundation and attained the first 
beginning of a new life, have here their nourishment and food prescribed for 
continuance of life in them.” 

‘Now even under this aspect the Eucharist may, in a certain sense, be said 
to transcend Baptism; so immense is the spiritual advancement which it 
is capable of imparting ; so much so, indeed, that the analogy of food can 
hardly be said to represent the fact adequately. Food is by no means such 
a plenary gift to the body as the Eucharist is to the spiritual being. 
Perhaps the nearest analogy which the natural life presents is that of 
growth, more especially that degree of it which transforms infancy into 
manhood. ‘This is so real a multiplication, so immense an exaltation, in all 
its pon and powers, of the infantile life as at first imparted, as not alto- 
gether inadequately to typify the vast accessions to the first-imparted 
baptismal life, which the Bucharist is capable of bestowing.’—Pp. 179, 180. 


And further, — 


‘ Whence, then, that peculiar character of profoundest and most reve- 
rential awe, with which the Church from the earliest ages has invested the 
mystery of the Holy Eucharist? Or whence,—if participation in order to 
growth is, as so many suppose, the whole purport of the Eucharistic act,— 
whence the very large proportion in whic ancient Eucharistic Offices 
are directed to those other great topics of Oblation or Dedication, and 
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Pleading? The view which represents the Eucharist as merely a means of 
making accessions, by way of growth, to the baptismal estate of grace, 
yields no account whatever of these great features in the ancient idea of 
the Eucharist. And yet some grounds there must be for this comparative 
estimate of the two Sacraments, which accords to the second a vast and 
unqualified preeminence over the first, both in point of solemnity, and 
also as an occasion for the discharge of certain spiritual functions of a 
Christian ! 

‘ For though Baptism was held of old, as was fitting, in exceeding 
reverence; though it rightly enjoyed the lofty titles of ““ New Creation,” 
the “ Anointing,” the “ Gift,” “ Illumination,” “ Consecration,” and the 
like, yet the language applied to it is still as nothing, compared with 
what is said of the Eucharist. This is spoken of in very early days, as 
‘the awful, the tremendous, the unspeakable mysteries,” “ the hallowed, 
celestial, ineffable, stainless, terrible, tremendous, divine gifts.” The 
Eucharistic Presence of Christ, throughout the ancient Liturgies, or Com- 
munion Offices, is ever represented as something more awful and intimate 
than His Baptismal Presence; and warnings of proportionate solemnity 
have in all ages, after the example set by S. Paul, been used to deter men 
from partaking it unworthily.”—Pp. 181—183. 

‘ If Baptism possesses, as it does, “ the shadow” of Christ’s Priesthood, 
the Eucharist has “ the very image” of it. If Baptism makes us in power, 
and de jure, “ priests unto God,” the Eucharist constitutes and exhibits us as 
such de facto, andinaction. If Baptism makes us to be the spiritual Israel, 
God's children and sons, supernaturally gathered into one Body, and sus- 
tained by various lower effluxes of the priestly and sacrificial work of the 
Aaron of the heavenly sanctuary; the Eucharist introduces us to the inner 
privileges of priestly action and participation, the antitypes in some sort of 
those by which Aaron’s seed was brought into a peculiar nearness to God, 
oe of that bread of presence, and of those more eminent sacrifices, 
which were withheld from the rest. So much more intimate is the Eucha- 
ristic than baptismal Presence, Eucharistic than baptismal Participation, of 
Christ; even as the Israelitish priests stood in a more awful nearness to 
the presence of God than the people, and as eating, e.g. of the sin-offerings 
was a more solemn and privileged act than eating of the ordinary peace- 
offerings.’—P. 184. 


The application of these considerations to the question of the 
need of some less awful service than the Eucharist for daily use 
is thus pressed :— 


* Now, in the first place, our observing that the Holy Eucharist, if we 
include all aspects of it, is of so sublime and transcendent a character, 
makes it reasonable or likely that there would be provided within the 
Church lower and simpler means of Divine worship and intercommunion. 
In proportion as the Eucharist is excellent and awful, admitting man to the 
very inner mysteries of his Christian estate, and so calls for the most 
intense concentration of his entire powers upon the discharge of his part in 
it; in that proportion is it unfitted to be the ordinary and continually 
applied, still less the exclusive instrument of spiritual intercourse between 
God and man.’—P, 186. 


Mr. Freeman’s views upon the frequency of the celebration of 
the Holy Communion, to which we shall more particularly 
allude in the latter part of this article, are as follows :— 


‘ Now looking to those lessons, and that history, I venture to affirm, 
Ist, that the Holy Eucharist is ix ifs proper nature a festival thing ; by which 
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I mean a high, occasional, and solemn one, not every-day or common; and 
2dly, that in the very earliest, and surely the wisest and holiest age, cele- 
bration, though never less than weekly, was rarely more frequent than that ; 
never, that we know of for certain, (though at high seasons it may possibly 
have been so,) daily ;—and that in these considerations, not in any @ priori 
arguments as to the excellence of the rite, is to be laid the basis of a right 
estimate as to the frequency of celebration which is either to be expected 
or desired. Sunday and festival celebration, in a word,—a designation which 
leaves ample verge for diversity within certain intelligible limits,—may 
safely be affirmed to be, as a general rule, the prescript for the Church, and 
to exhibit with the greatest fidelity the true eee and purpose of the 
Holy Eucharist. That the clergy may have occasion to celebrate much 
more frequently than this, publicly or privately, as a part of their minis- 
trations to the people, is of course endentshle. And that this measure 
may be in different degrees exceeded by clergy and laity alike, even to the 
degree of daily celebration at particular times, is conceded also. But that 
whensoever and wheresoever this is the case, it is the bringing in a Festival, 
ie. a high and solemn idea and character, into the common and average 
tenor of the life of Christians,—that it is the elevation of the Christian life 
into an uncommon condition of privilege, and one not designed for them as 
a general rule,—this I would affirm no less.’—Pp. 187, 188. 


The third section starts with the obvious ‘ corollary,’ or rather 
with a more stringent repetition of the argument, that the 
‘existence of some kind of ordinary service’ is ‘ necessary,’ from 
the ‘comparative infrequency ’ of the Eucharist :— 


‘ Thus, then, Public Worship, as discharged by the ee we | Offices of 
the Church, is far indeed from being, as some have imagined, an act of 
merely natural piety. Neither is it, as others perhaps conceive it, a Chris- 
tian function indeed, yet an isolated thing, having no particular relation to 
the Sacraments, or occupying ground for which no provision is made, 
compendiously or otherwise, in these ordinances, The account to be given 
of Christian Public Worship—of the existence of such a thing at all—is, 
that it is strictly complementary to the Sacraments in the sense above ex- 
plained. Complementary to them, I say, as filling up their idea; not sup- 
plementary, as if adding anything to it. To refer to the never-failing 
archetypal analogy of the Body of Christ: as “it pieaseth Him in mercy to 
account Himself incomplete and maimed without us,” the Church being the 
necessary “ filling up " or “complement ” of Him “ Who filleth all in all; ” 
so is the Christian life in general, but Public Worship in particular, and in 
an especial degree, the “filling up” of the scheme or idea of the Sacra- 
ments, And of both Sacraments: not, as a third opinion would make it, 
of one only, that of Baptism ; a view which is often more or less explicitly 
put forth, even in the improved theological teaching of the present day. 
That it is the acting out of that Sacrament, and may at all times be most 
properly used as such, has been fully admitted, and is to be most earnestly 
maintained. But its aspect towards the other Sacrament must be no less 
clearly held and contended for. To disallow a close connexion as capable 
of existing between ordinary worship and the Eucharist, must appear on 
the slightest reflection most unsatisfactory. Of the two, indeed, it stands 
in more obvious connexion with this than with Baptism; the work of 
prayer, praise, and of receiving knowledge of divine mysteries, being more 
strikingly akin to the Eucharistic action of conscious and active oblation 
and participation, than to that more passive and often unconscious process 
renewal, of which Baptism is the instrument. 
NO. XC.—N.S. II 
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‘ The Ordinary Worship of the Church, then, to state briefly the conclu- 
sion from our premises, is an eminent means of discharging the obligations 
and functions imposed, and of receiving the benefits guaranteed, in both 
the Sacraments. But its peculiar character is, that it is an exercise, in a 
lower way, of that Christian priesthood which we have in Christ, which is 
given to us in a measure in Baptism, but enly bestowed in its fulaess, or 
exercised in its highest form, in the celebration of the Eucharist.’—Pp. 
202, 203. 


This ‘ adjustment between the Church’s greater and lesser acts 
of worship’ seems, as Mr. Freeman observes, the ‘ proper anti- 
‘ dote to a tendency which has begun to “ph ar here and there 
‘amongst us, to depreciate the Church’s ordinary worship, if not 
‘to desire even the partial abolition of it.’ Persons there are 
who, ‘ rightly impressed with the transcendent excellence of the 
Eucharistic rite,’ in their consequent zeal for its more frequent 
celebration, ‘look at the Church’s ordinary offices with toleration 
at best.’ Mr. Freeman, doubtfully supposing the existence of, and 
then passing over unanswered those amongst this class who 
would even advocate the extreme and Roman view of general un- 
communicate attendance, replies to those who ‘ would desire 
‘the substitution of a daily and genuine congregational Eucharist 
‘for an ordinary office of Morning Prayer 7} — 

‘ This view, as expressing a zeal for the one act of worship instituted by 
our Lord Himself, is naturally engaging to devout and reverent minds. But 
it leaves out of sight, on the one hand, certain limiting and restraining 
facts adduced above, which render it likely—nay, which prove with the 
force of a moral demonstration—that daily Eucharistic celebration was not 
the intended rule for the Church’s observance; such as the absence, ac- 
knowledged by all learned men who have examined the subject, of such 
ee ee during apostolic aud early times ; the declension of Christianity 
under the condition of daily celebration ; and the high festival character of 
the rite itself. And again, on the other hand, this expression of zeal for 
the Eucharist ignores the position, dignity, and powers of the Ordinary 
Worship of the Church,’—P. 206. 

However, as Mr. Freeman most truly states, the ‘ danger’ of 
‘perhaps the vast proportion of the English Church, both lay 
and clerical, lies in the opposite direction ;’ the ‘ acquiescence in 
infrequent celebration of the Holy Communion,’ under which 
word ‘ infrequent, as we are glad to find by other portions of the 
book, monthly celebrations are included and implied :— 

‘ This subject will be treated of hereafter; I will only point out here, with 
reference alike to Sunday and week-day Ordinary Offices, that in Apostolic 
times, the idea of their standing alone, or superseding the weekly Eucha- 
rist, was absolutely unknown.’—P. 207. 

These views, our author considers, might lead the way to 
‘something like an agreement’ upon ‘an important theological 
difference in the present day :’-— 

‘ The assertion of certain real priestly functigns as peculiar to the clergy, 
and specially of a commission to consecraté and administer the Holy 
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Eucharist, is the distinguishing note of one large and influential school 
within the English Church. ‘Ihe assertion, again, of a Christian priesthood 
as appertaining to the laity, has been taken up as an antagonistic truth in 
other quarters.’—P. 207. 


The priesthood of the laity is thus vindicated against those 
who are unmindful of it :— 


‘The one, in maintaining the power, undoubtedly pertaining to the 
clergy, to consecrate and administer the Holy Eucharist, have perhaps 
been too little careful to represent them as, (1) essentially and entirely 
ministerial under the Great High-Priest, whose Hand, as it were, they are 
and as also, (2) needing the concurrent action of the people; xot without 
whom, a8 necessary consentients and coadjutors, they perform that sacred 
function, Such is unquestionably the view of the early Church as expressed 
in her Liturgies. ‘‘ Be present, be present, O Jesu, ‘hou good High-Priest, 
in the midst of us, as Thou wert in the midst of Thy disciples,” (i.e. at the 
original institution,) ‘and sanctify this Oblation, that we may by the 
hands of Thy holy Angel receive that which is sanctified,” are the words of 
one very ancient Communion Office, and correctly represent the mind of 
all, And again, it is priest and people united that make the solemn obla- 
tion of the Elements, call down the grace of the Holy Spirit upon them, 
and plead the merits of the One all-prevailing Sacrifice. It is in the plural 
number, in the congregational form, that these great transactions between 
heaven and earth take place, Above all, it is in the presentation, yet 
more by themselves than by the clergy, of an acceptable people,— acceptable 
in Christ, and as the Body of Christ,—that the glory of that great Offering 
consists. The holocaust that flames on the altar, “the sweet savour 
acceptable to the Lord,” is “ themselves, their souls and bodies, a reason- 
able, holy, and lively sacrifice.” In the power thus concurrently with the 
clergy to offer and plead, and finally to participate, the Christian priesthood 
of the people furmally and essentially consists.’—Pp, 208, 209. 


Of course this view is not only compatible with, but the 
necessary complement of the fullest acceptance of, what is cur- 
rently called the Apostolical succession ; but 


‘Those, on the other hand, who are so earnest in maintaining the exist- 
ence and the rights of Christian priesthood as pertaining to the people, are 
in general very far from entertaining any just or adequate conception of 
what priesthood is. For this they must have recourse to the ancient 
teaching of the Church, embodied in her Communion Offices, and thoroughly 
confirmed by Scripture. They must in their turn be willing to learn much 
on this point from those whom they now look upon as enthusiasts or 
upholders of priestcraft. Let them accept and realize, first, the verity of the 
PrizstHoop of CHuRIsT, and especially its intimate connexion with the 
original institution of the Eucharist ; next, the continuation of that priestly 
operation of His on earth by the hands of His ministers, as in heaven by 
His own; and lastly, the priestly character of even the people’s part in 
that most exalted function of humanity, the great Eucharistic Transaction. 
Then, but not till then, they will believe in a “lay priesthood” worth 
upholding. At present, it must be plainly said, their view is for the most 
part a purely rationalistic one ; a mere negation of the gifts and powers of 
the Gospel; a casting down of the ladder between heaven and earth, with 
all its array of psseos “ae and descending ministries, in order to substitute 
for it the efforts of all but unaided natural piety. Those who entertain 
this view, while professedly looking to the grace of God, do in reality seek 
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to cut the Church off from the guaranteed reservoirs and channels of that 
grace: those reservoirs being the Incarnation and the Priesthood of Christ; 
those channels, the Sacraments ordained by Him. Would that such could 
be brought to see that, in their zeal against a ministering priesthood, they 
really arrive at a position which evacuates the Gospel, for clergy and people 
alike, of its best gifts and privileges! and that it is through the instru- 
mentality of such a duly empowered priesthood, and no otherwise, that the 
Christian scheme provides a true and worthy priesthood for the people of 
God.—Pp. 210, 211. 

With this too true representation of the opinions (doctrines we 
can hardly call them) of that party before our eyes, we fear that 
any hopes of an accommodation without something much more 
explicit than an assumed and tacit modification of views on its 
part, must remain among the many propositions which, easy 
as they are upon paper, present vast difficulties in practice. Of 
course, the party itself may wane away and disappear out of the 
English Church, from pure want of efficient recruits to a cause 
so unattractive to enlightened piety and humble-minded know- 
ledge. In this contingency the accommodation will become unne- 
cessary, from there no longer being two sides to bring together. 

The third and next chapter of the treatise leads us to that 
which initiates what, as we have stated, is the second main 
topic of the volume. Its heading runs, ‘On the Structure and 
Spirit of the Ancient English Offices;’ and the chapter, of 
course, starts from that re-casting of the Offices at the period of 
the secular triumph of Christianity, which has been currently 
taken, by Roman Catholic and other writers, to be the epoch of 
their first evolution. 

But, as a preliminary step, the discussion again reverts to 
Oriental antiquity, for the rise and progress of the lesser da 
offices of the first, third, sixth, and ninth hours, and that which 
in the West is termed Completorium, and in the East is known 
by the more practical if less poetical name of the ‘ After Supper’ 
(amddevrvov) service. Of these Prime is specially called a ‘ novella 
solemnitas’ of his own day by Cassian, writing about A.D. 420, 
and, indeed, as having been set up in 8. Jerome’s monastery at 
Bethlehem, of which he was himself a member, and thence pro- 
pagated, probably by his own influence, in the West. The 
amodevrvov contains a ‘ prayer-like hymn for protection against 
the perils of darkness, which is evidently the original of that col- 
lect in the Sarum (but not in the Roman) Compline, so familiar to 
us as the Third Collect of our own Evensong. These considera- 
tions bring us to the next section, which is:more immediately con- 
nected with the second period of the Western Offices, in whose 
elaboration, as Mr. Freeman ingeniously marshals the evidence, 
Cassian seems likely, from the circumstances of his life, to have 
borne an influential part, both towards the completion of the 
Roman books, from his friendship with S. Leo, and of the 
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Gallican, with which, from his being in later life an abbot at 
Marseilles, he was peculiarly connected. This Gallican ritual 
Mr. Freeman concludes to have been the origin of the English 
services, which were thus a sister, not a daughter, ritual of the 
Roman, other Western rituals being, so to speak, cousins. Our 
readers will remember that Venerable Bede preserves the letter 
of 8. Gregory the Great to S. Augustine, directing him not 
necessarily to follow the Roman usages as such, but to select 
whatever he found best anywhere. Now, 8. Augustine spent 
some time at Marseilles (Cassian’s own residence, a little more 
than a century and a half previously) on his journey, while, be- 
tween his two visits to England, us went to pi i and was 
there consecrated; therefore his having adopted the Gallican 
ritual in accordance with his patron’s advice is most probable. 
We remember that in one of his earlier works Mr. Pugin, a 
Roman Catholic, draws the same inference as to the avrapxela 
of the English services from the same letter of 8. Gregory. To 
this Gallic descent from Cassian, Mr. Freeman traces the greater 
resemblance of the old English services to the Oriental than 
he can find in the Roman forms. Cassian in compiling the latter, 
he argues, was hampered by the preexisting customs of the 
Patriarchal City, while in Gaul his Eastern prepossessions would 
be unfettered. 

Mr. Freeman here introduces a defence of our Church’s right 
to have altered her services at the Reformation, founded upon 
these early precedents, which we think it was a necessa 
to have brought, as few of the readers for whom this book is 
intended would specifically require it. The argument is not 
systematic enough for Roman Catholics, and no Anglican can 
need it, except in some more technical form, to use in self-defence. 
We all know, indeed, that the various French dioceses changed 
their breviaries in the seventeenth and last centuries. he 
Roman /is with us is not as to the bare fact of our having made 
changes, but as to the reason why, and the manner in which we 
did so, and what the result was. The adroit controversialist of 
that Church would deal with this portion of Mr. Freeman’s book, 
not by denying his facts, but by observing that the then Popes, 
of course, sanctioned what was done, just as they have in all 
ages sanctioned diversities of breviaries in different countries, or 
among different monastic bodies. At present, the feeling among 
Ultramontanes is strongly in favour of iron conformity to the 
Roman Breviary, and hence the distinctive uses in mostly all 
the various French dioceses have, within the last fifteen years, 
been replaced by the model book of Rome—a change the less 
to be wondered at, from the fact that the abrogated forms were, 
however well intentioned as simplifications, neither valuable for 
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antiquity, nor compiled with as much taste or judgment as they 
might have been; the majority, in fact, being the work of the 
corrupt and sentimental eighteenth century, the rest of the seven- 
teenth. But the anti-Gallican restorers of these days never 
dared attack those books with the argument, that had the Pope 
and the Roman congregation of rites cordially approved their use, 
they would not have been quite en régle. The ground taken was, 
that the Pope did not so approve ; that they were innovations of 
Gallican impertinence and insubordination, and even now, we 
believe, the unwritten deviations from the standard Roman 
Breviary are allowed by the most rigid Papal conformist. 

We may take this opportunity of observing, with reference to 
Mr. Freeman’s whole book, that it would have been in man 
ag benefited by greater compression, The form in whic 
1e has thrown his argument leads him often to travel over sub- 
stantially the same ground, at a distance from his former discus- 
sion of the identical topics, which should have called for their 
being disposed of either in one or in the other place. The Easter 
offices are viewed in the light of their relation to the English 
Prayer-book. We find the latter again illustrated by Eastern 
parallels which had already been elucidated. A revision of the 
manuscript in this sense would have greatly added to the clearness 
of the volume as a manual of reference, and to its force as a 
treatise of constructive argument: while it would have afforded 
space, (without augmentation of the bulk of matter,) for those 
considerations to which, as we shall see, sufficient attention has 
not been called. 

Among the incidental notices which are interspersed in this 
section, is the curious fact, that while in the West the whole 95th ~ 
Psalm has been constantly used as the invitatory to Matins, 
the Eastern Church represents it by an abbreviated form, com- 
posed, however, out of the Psalm. We may remark, by the way, 
that the compilers of the American Prayer-book have, in their 
treatment of this invitatory, exhibited a curious, and of course 
unintentional, analogy to the system of the unreformed Church, 
of forming responsories and antiphons out of portions of poetic 
Scripture, strung together. Their precedent, probably, was the 
still existing use of privately compiled anthems (antiphons) in 
the Church of England, so put together. Accordingly, in lieu 
of the 95th Psalm entire, as we and all the other Western 
Churches have it, there occurs in their Prayer-book what the 
preceding rubric styles an Anthem (¢.e. antiphon), headed ‘ Venite 
exultemus Domino,’ and composed, not uningeniously, of the first 
seven verses of the 95th Psalm, and of the two verses— 


‘ O worship the Lord in the beauty, &c. 
‘For He cometh, for He cometh,’ &e. 
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after which the next rubric permits to be said or sung (or not 
said or sung, at the clergyman’s discretion) either the ‘Gloria 
Patri’ or the ‘ Gloria in excelsis,’ which is permitted, across the 
Atlantic, to be used alternatively with the simpler form, the use 
of one or other being obligatory at the cndadien of the last 
of the daily psalms. The American Church, moreover, provides 
special invitatories for the other days besides Easter, on which 
special psalms are appointed, the use of which is contingent on 
one of the permissive ‘Selection’ being used instead of the 
Proper Psalms. 

The third section contains a sort of recapitulation of the argu- 
ment as far as ithas gone. We wish we had space to extract a 
very felicitous comparison of the practical character of the Prime 
Service, compared with the merely meditative Matins, and Lauds 
which occupy the intermediate position. We quote, however, 
its concluding passage, which is, indeed, marked off as a special 
Tomes, and which describes, with considerable breadth and preg- 
nancy, the distinctive characters of the East and West, as howe 
in their respective services :— 


‘ It will not be uninteresting to endeavour briefly to discriminate in this 
place the genius of the East and of the West, as exhibited in their respective 
forms of ordinary worship which we have now passed under review, more 
especially as our present Offices combine, in a measure, the temper and 
characteristics of oth, 

‘ The East, then, if we leave out of the account those enrichments which 
her ordinary Offices derive f-om the Eucharist on Sundays and Festivals, 
and take her, so to speak, in her every-day dress, is more uniform and un- 
changing; the West more multiform and variable, Witness the single, 
changeless Invitatory and Benediction of the one Church, and their endless 
varieties in the other. While the West rings countless changes, according 
to the season, on the same essential idea, the East prolongs it in one 
unvaried and majestic toll, from the beginning to the end of the year. The 
East, again, is more rapt, the West more intellectual. The East loves 
rather to meditate on God as He is, and on the facts of Christian doctrine 
as they stand in the Creed; the West contemplates more practically the 
great phenomena of Christian psychology, and the relaticns of man to 
God. The East has had its Athanasius, and its Andrew of Crete ; the West 
its Augustine and Leo. Hence psalms and hymns in more profuse abund- 
ance characterise the Eastern; larger use and more elaborate adaptations 
of Scripture, the Western Offices, The East, by making the Psalms all 
her meditation, seems to declare her mind that praise is the only way to 
knowledge; the West, by her combined Psalm and lection system, that 
knowledge is the proper fuel of praise. While the East, again, soars to 
God in exclamations of angelic self-forgetfulness, the West comprehends all 
the spiritual needs of man in Collects of matchless profundity ; reminding 
us of the alleged distinction between the Seraphim who love most, and the 
Cherubim who know most. Thus the East praises, the West pleads; the 
one has fixed her eye more intently on the Glory-Throne of Christ, the 
other on His Cross. Both alike have been dazzled and led astray by the 
wondrous accidents of the Incarnation. a the East has been more 
inquisitive and inventive in the departments both of knowledge and praise ; 
the West, more constructive, has wrought up, out of scattered Eastern 
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materials, her exhaustive Athanasian Creed, and her matchless Te Deum.’ 
—Pp. 273, 274. 

The fourth chapter brings us still more close to present 

uestions, as it discusses ‘the structure and significance of the 

der for Morning and Evening Prayer ;’ and accordingly com- 
mences with a passage, the import of which we seriously press 
upon the attention of those excellent persons, whose peace of mind 
may be disturbed by a comparison between the Roman and 
English offices, especially should they know the English services 
through their actual performance, and the Roman - the Sarum 
they have probably never touched,) through the neat little 
volumes coming from M. Hanicq’s press at Mechlin, and looking 
as if they really were the Book of Common Prayer of the Con- 
tinental Western Church. We give the most important portions 
of this passage :— 

‘ In turning now at length to take a more connected view of our existing 
services, seen in the light of the preceding inquiry, we are met by one very 
practical and indeed paramount consideration. It is this; that, as far as 
the Western Church at least is concerned, we herein take off our eyes from 
an extinct and buried past, to fix them on a living and an energizing 
present. Whatever the abstract difference between our ordinary service 
and that of all other Churches of the West; however to our disadvantage, 
in point of largeness, beauty, or the like ;—in practice the great difference 
is this,—that the one speaks, the other (with exceptions not worth naming, 
either as compared with the bulk of the services as a whole, or with the 
extent of Western Christendom) is silent. ‘To what purpose is it, as regards 
these services themselves, that I or any other should dwell on their glorious 
proportions, or trace their old and ennobling descent, or exhibit the ex- 
quisite skill with which they are harmonized to express the emotions, or 
inform the life of Christian men? ‘The goodly edifice is in ruins ; the noble 
race is extinct; the exquisite harmony has ceased. Though the eloquence, 
of a Chrysostom or a Bernard should be expended on these topics, it would 
answer no spiritual and practical purpose whatsoever: no one’s devotion, 
speaking broadly, would be the better for it. The life, that is, the living 
use, of those once animated and still beautiful forms, has passed away, 
apparently for ever. Some of them, as the Gallican and the Spanish, have 
been extinct for a thousand years, and survive but in the merest fragments. 
Others, as the Roman and the Milanese, exist as the devotions of the 
clergy, but of them alone. The Churches, whose devotions they nominally 
are, have long = over the struggle which for ages, with whatever success, 
they maintained, against the tendency to decay innate in services so nume- 
rous and complex, as well as unvernacular, and therefore uncongregational 
and unpopular. In truth, as we have already seen, the Offices of the 
Western Church, such as they continued from the sixth and the sixteenth 
century, were by their origin, and also in the general cast and scheme of 
them, monastic, and bear the marks of this deeply impressed upon their 
structure,’ 

‘Let it be understood, then, that the noble scheme of services we have 
been contemplating is a thing of the past, and of which none that we 
know of desire or attempt the revival. Other aims engross the mind of 
the continental Churches ; as ‘ Benediction,’ or other newly-devised services ; 
not Matins or Lauds, Prime or Compline. Even Vespers, the sole relic of 
the great system, is the object of earnest and uncompromising attack by 
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the most advanced section of Romanists. The study, therefore, of the 
Western scheme of Offices in its old form, is the study of a dead language. 
The inquiry into it is strictly an antiquarian one. Regarded as a public 
Service of the Church, there is, it may be said, no such thing anywhere now. 
Let this be distinctly realized: it is of the utmost moment, in its influence 
upon the spirit in which we approach the subject of the present chapter. 
Let it be clearly apprehended that the Churches, the congregations of 
Christian men and women, who use these ancient and grand services, 
nowhere exist. Sundays or week-days, no such tide of psalmody as we have 
been contemplating flows to the glory of God; no ai adoring meditation 
on Holy Scripture occupies the hours whether of night or day; no Te 
Deum sums up the meditation or the praise; no Lauds salute the return of 
day with mixed notes of penitence and joy, or awaken resurrection memo- 
ries or hopes; no Prime pleads for pardon, or prays for guidance; no 
Creed is uttered as with one voice and heart; no Collect gathers into it the 
Eucharistic association of the passing week or season. The curious and 
exquisite devices of ever-varying Invitatory, Antiphon, and Responsory ; 
the several doctrinal associations beating as pulses through the different 
offices,—these no longer quicken or guide the devotions of any. All this 
was done once, we hardly know when: all we do know is that it is not done 
now. In one country alone, in one form alone, does the ancient Western 
Office really survive. Psalmody, Scripture, responsive Canticles, Preces, 
Collects, the media of Enrope’s ancient worship, banished from all other 
lands, have taken refuge in the Churches of the English Communion. The 
English Church is in this matter the heir of the world. She may have 
diminished her inheritance; but all other Western Churches have thrown it 
aitay, The question is really between these ordinary offices and none :— 


* Quod querimus, hic est, 
Aut nusquam,” ’—Pp. 275—279. 


There is, of course, a certain amount of rhetorical amplification 
in this. We have, for example, ourselves been present when the 
shorter offices were said by accumulation, at S. Genevieve in 
Paris, (a church in which attention has been paid to a certain 
reform,) at an hour, (9 A.M.), and in a tone of voice admitting of 
the cooperation of such lay folk as knew Latin (not that we 
padi. on this occasion any one who did follow them). Ves- 
pers also on Sundays and Festivals, seem, although attacked, to 
live on, at least in the northern Roman Catholic countries. And 
we should be sorry to predicate that, in despite of the Oratorian 
movement, the revival of zeal which has certainly permeated the 
Roman communion, may not have also tended to make Ves- 
pers better attended by the laity than they were in the last cen- 
tury, when all earnestness seemed at its last gasp. Still, how- 
ever, with these limitations, which justice compels us to point 
out, we believe that Mr. Freeman’s trenchant statement broadly 
represents the approximate fact as it concerns the general millions 
of lay Christians of the Western communion. In confirmation of 
this view, he quotes a passage from the recently published pam- 
phlet upon ‘Divine Service,’ by Mr. Perceval Ward, a very 
intelligent writer, enabled by a lengthened sojourn in Italy to 
speak authoritatively upon the state of matters there. The pre- 
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servation of the offices sung publicly in choir is, he states, felt 
as a burden in the Italian cathedrals and monasteries :—‘ Sunday 
‘ Vespers, as a congregational service joined in by the laity, are 
‘ an exception in some countries, but not even there in Italy.’ 
‘ The laity are absolutely ignorant of the Psalms. The seven 
‘ Penitential Psalms are all. that are known among them (the 
‘ Italians). In France and England the Sunday Vesper Psalms 
‘are also known.’ The fact which Mr. Freeman states in a 
note, and which of course rests upon his authority, that the Ora- 
torians (the known leaders in the new Roman ways of worship) 
will not use their breviary in choir for their own obligatory reci- 
tation, lest they should thereby encourage the ancient system, 
is curious and significant. 

In further confirmation of this popular oblivion of the ‘ Saints’ 
Prayer-book ’—the Psalter—we have before us now a little cheap 
volume of vernacular Roman Catholic worship, in one of its most 
fashionable modern forms, ‘The Devotions and Office of the 
‘ Sacred Heart of our Lord,’ &c., including the ‘ Devotion to the 
‘ Sacred Heart of the Blessed Virgin Mary, &c. published in 
Dublin in 1846. The book is partly narrative and argumenta- 
tive, partly devotional ; and under the latter head includes ver- 
nacular prayers and liturgies, and a novena. Besides this, at the 
end of the volume are given, in English, ‘The Little Office to 
the Sacred Heart of our Saviour, J. C.’ and the Latin ‘ Officium 
Stmi. Cordis D. N. J.C.’ The latter is a regular Breviary 
Service for one day, with Psalms, &c. as usual, and nine lections 
in the nocturns. The vernacular ‘ Little Office ’"—very little 
indeed in its bulk!—has neither psalm nor lecture, nor even 
capitulum, though it is composed of a short form of — 
for every canonical hour, comprising versicles, responsories, an 
some prayers, besides a metrical hymn for each, with the fol- 
lowing response to all in lieu of a Gloria:— 


‘ Thy Father's only one, 
Chaste spouse of lovers pure, 
Who canst no rival love endure, 
Possess our hearts alone.’ 


After the Latin Officium occurs a translation of the Hymns, 
and of the Lessons from 8. Bernard given in it, but not a word 
in explanation of its Psalms or the Lections from Holy Scripture. 
The ‘ Little Office,’ in short, is no office at all, in the proper sense 
of the word. 

Mr. Freeman tabulates (as he had previously done in the case 
of the Eastern services) the ancient English offices, (‘ services’ 
rather, talking of England, where servitium always stood for the 
Roman officium,) for Matins, Laud, and Prime, in three columns, 
and in a distinct fourth column, the ‘ Revised office’ (service), show- 
ing what portions it has borrowed for ‘ Morning Prayer’ from each, 
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and in what comparative sequence ; for from these our ‘ Mattins’ 
(to borrow the alternative designation, curiously not once alluded 
to by our writer, though given in our Prayer-book in the Calen- 
dars, and for which we are not ashamed to own a predilection) are 
compiled, the concluding benediction alone being referable to 
Tierce, of which it forms the capitulum. A similar table connects 
‘Evening Prayer,’ or ‘Evensong,’ with the old Vespers and 
Compline. 

A curious illustration of the ‘process by which our present 
form may have evolved itself’ is drawn from the series of Primers 
for Private Devotion from 1545 down to 1575, in which year, 
deep in Elizabeth’s reign, appeared the last edition, still retaining 
the old divisions of Matins, Lauds, &c. ‘ But, meanwhile, (viz. 
‘in 1564,) appeared a highly modified form of it in Latin, ex- 
‘pressly reducing the services to two, under the titles of Preces 
‘ Matutine and Vespertine.’ This volume, though in the main 
proceeding on the same principles of revision as those charac- 
terising the public Prayer-book, was ‘markedly independent in 
many points, and, as it were, belonged to an earlier stage of 
evolution ’"—e. g. it has a marked break at, and commencement 
of, Lauds. Antiphons are retained, though only one to each 
group of Psalms, which are, like those of the older services, fixed 
not rotatory, and hymns occur in the old places. In a com- 
bination of this system with the actual Prayer-book, Mr. Freeman 
sees the theoretic (for, as we shall observe, his practical policy 
is quieta non movere) ‘simplicity of the means required for bring- 
‘ing about a greatly increased resemblance between’ the actual 
and the older services—i.e. by ‘ introducing, immediately after 
‘the Te Deum or Benedicite, a small group of Laud and Prime 
‘ Psalms’—and, of course, letting the congregation deal with the 
modified service in the same spirit of division, by either attending 
both portions, or by going out and coming'in at either, as they pre- 
ferred. A similar scheme would mark out Vespers and Compline. 

The second section treats of the Sentences, Exhortation, Con- 
fession, and Absolution. We cannot, we own, go with Mr. 
Freeman in his admiration for the Exhortation. It is, no doubt, 
most excellent in its tone and statements, and Eastern precedent 
can be found for it. But our bustling countrymen, and the 
dreamy meditative Orientals, require different handling. We 
do not either say that at the first translation of the services into 
the vernacular, something of the sort may not have been requisite 
to clear the way for a more than lip use of the confession, as if it 
were the hurried ‘ confiteor’ of other days. But as things now 
are, knowing this exhortation as we all do by heart, we fear that 
its chief practical result is either to import a tedium into the ser- 
vice, or to be considered (a light in which we fancy many even of 
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the most regular and steady-minded attendants at daily service 
do view it) as a happy expedient for giving two minutes more 
law to the worshipper anxious not to lose the confession. 
Whether, after this over-candid acknowledgment of feeling, we 
should in practice recommend the status in quo of the Prayer- 
book to be thrown open for the sake of revising this or any other 
exhortation, is quite an independent question, and one upon 
which we shall have to say more hereafter. 

In Mr. Freeman’s defence of this composition, we trace the 
indications of a tendency to optimism, which, but for his critical 
pepe and spirit of research, might have often led him astray. 

t is surely enough to express general satisfaction at our services 
being what they are, without seeking to vindicate each separate 
wee absolutely. For example, we think Mr. Freeman will 

nd few to agree with him in his excessive admiration of the 
grandiose phraseology of the Collect for the Sovereign. Some 
critics would even urge that this tendency might have tempted 
Mr. Freeman, had he been an American Churchman, and 
writing his book for the use of the Church across the Atlantic, 
to extend his argument to the vindication of such changes as 
the dropping of the Athanasian Creed, the Magnificat, and the 
Nunc Dimittis ; or the alteration, out of deference to mere vulgar 
prudery, of one of the most beautiful verses in the Te Deum, 
not to talk of the option in the Apostles’ Creed. Many good 
Churchmen in the United States are, we believe, fearful of 
moving for the restoration of the treasures thus cast away, lest 
the opening up of the Prayer-book might lead to further changes 
in the downward direction. But they do not the less regret the 
privation. Happily, our Prayer-book 7s a composition which we can 
contemplate with complacency and gratitude. But let us, there- 
fore, beware of seeming to endeavour to be making the best of a 
bad thing, by assuming an optimist tone in reference to it. The 
Prayer-book has enough of enemies on both sides, who will 
strive to damage it by turning such a tone of ours to ridicule. 

The chief obvious deficiency which the revision of the Prayer- 
book has left to be made up, is the absence of any body of addi- 
tional devotions for the use of such clergy and other persons as, 
either from their living in community, or from ill health, or from 
the wish to avoid idleness in a religious way, without the pre- 
occupations of specific active work, or finally from the strongly 
stamped individual vocation of devotional temperament, can 
and desire to use formalized offices of religion supplementary 
to Mattins and Evensong. While, as Mr. Freeman argues, the 
unreformed churches have run to an excess of length in their 
canonical hours which has defeated its own object, and prac- 
tically strangled the entire system, our Church (as it stands) 
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falls short the other way. That, however, this shortening was not 
in the mind in the Reformation, is self-evident by the above 
referred-to series of Primers, extending over so many years of 
our reformed existence; while Bishop Cosin’s Devotions for the 
Canonical Hours take up the chain at a later date. The truth is, 
we suppose, that the Primer, legally speaking, though obsolete, 
is in no way abrogated, but may still be considered as, in a 
sense, a book having authority. ele its private use would 
be cumbersome, inasmuch as it travels over the same ground 
of Mattins and Evensong as the Prayer-book, which must, as a 
“esaepas fact, be accepted wholly to stand for the earliest and 
ater worship, while the supplementary forms come in for inter- 
mediate times. After all, with a good will, and an Episcopate 
alive to the need, the deficiency can be met without any inter- 
ference which would necessitate the meddling of Parliament, 
through the Act of Uniformity being touched, Convocational 
sanction being quite another matter. ‘The supplementary hours 
would be always for the use, mainly, of communities, theological 
or other colleges, hospitals, penitentiaries, and so on; and the 
adaptation of oratories to these buildings, to be employed for 
their own private worship, is daily becoming more recognised, 
more visibly assimilated to the actual Church system. As, then, 
it does become thus recognised, and as our Bishops admit—and, 
in admitting, supervise—such oratories and hour services, so will 
the risk of those dangers be avoided, which seemed likely to at- 
tend the novelty when their establishment was a matter of private, 
and, in some cases, almost secret venture, and when the services 
used in them wore the aspect of being antagonistic, rather than 
ancillary, to the recognised use of the English communion. 
Rigid uniformity of use in these forms of devotion throughout 
the Church is, of course, unattainable without the formal sanction 
of the Church authorities acting corporately. But neither is it 
necessary —not even, perhaps, desirable. There is a uniform 
public use of Mattins and Evensong, confirmed by the most 
stringent enactments of Church and State. This is the main 
thing. Freedom may surely be allowed in the private and sup- 
plementary devotions of smaller communities, and of their ex- 
— congregations, even to the extent, it might be, of each 
adapting its form to its own specific needs. If, on the whole, 
these various compilations correspond generally with the type of 
ancient devotions inherited by the whole Church, this is all we 
ought to be careful about. Pressing more tightly would be to 
deflect from that principle of freedom and moderation, which we 
claim as the distinguishing characteristic of the English Refor- 
mation. In the restriction of such offices to oratories, and the 
retention of the church for the regular services, we have our 
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safeguard that they shall not supersede the higher obligation. 
This danger was indeed, as far as the State could meddle, 
rendered imminent for a short time, last session of Parliament, 
by that Liberty of Religious Worship Bill, which, intended as 
it was for the benefit of Dissenters in the cloak of Churchmen, 
yet eee the door to anarchy of all descriptions. In its 
amended form, however,—thanks to the vigilance of a few lords 
spiritual and temporal,—it just relieves the impediments which 
prevented our Bishops and Clergy from placing supplementary 
worship on its proper footing, and yet provides against a rival 
being set up against the parish church, within the ‘ Establish- 
ment,’ and yet elon in the garb of Geneva or of Rome. 

Mr. Freeman considers, and we think correctly, that the 
expression in the Rubric preceding the absolution, ‘To be pro- 
nounced by the priest alone,’ is intended to show that it is not 
to be said as the unreformed absolution was, ‘ interchangeably, 
with the exception of the last clause, by priest and people ;’ 
and not to express, as is sometimes renin that no deacon is 
to use the absolution. ‘This does not at all imply that there is 
the least authority for supposing that our Prayer-book gave any 
such power to the*deacon who might happen to officiate,—just 
the reverse; for, as Mr. Freeman remarks, ‘it is infinitely im- 
‘ probable that the possibility of his doing so ever crossed the 
‘ revisers’ minds.’ 

The third, fourth, and fifth sections of the chapter being the 
examination of our ordinary Morning and Evening services to 
their conclusion, we could say much upon all the points raised. 
The difficulty is to say little; and we have already extended 
our remarks so much, that we rather hurry on to the concluding 
chapter, = remarking, that we reserve one or two consi- 
derations, which have presented themselves to us, for hereafter. 

Among the principal topics which engage Mr. Freeman’s 
attention in the salleter-te conclusion, be it recollected, 
only of the first part—is that of projected alterations, which he is 
gers to, while, as we shall see, willing to meet the need by 
the simpler course of division. One remark of his deserves 
particular quotation, from the home truth which it tells, most 
i, mg worded, as a reason against the abridgement of the 

ily service which has gained favour in quarters where disat- 
fection to the Prayer-book can certainly not be predicated. He 
pleads to have ‘ the English Church saved the apparent discredit 
‘ of eens that her services, already the shortest in Chris- 
‘tendom, are yet longer than she knows how to use.’ It is 
better to be reminded betimes from the pen of a friend of this 
inevitable taunt, than for us, as things are, after gen ip | to 
make our non-Sunday services shorter and more easy than 
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they are, through any other expedient than the allowable one of 
the separate use of the litany, to find we have only succeeded in 
dissipating our Catholic heritage, without having gained the com- 
nsating advantage of bringing our millions within the Church 
oors upon the working days. 

As might be inferred from what we have just said, Mr. 
Freeman’s views upon the much-vexed question of the day— 
the status in quo, or the reverse of our existing services—can 
best be designated as Liberal-Conservative. That is, while he 
is, as all ritualists must be, fully alive to many points upon which 
our services might have been, without injury to their intrinsic sim- 
plicity and practical use, more diversified, he is yet satisfied that 
the best and wisest course, in the present condition of matters all 
around, is to leave them as they are, relying upon the elasticity 
which they already possess within the four corners of the Act 
of Unformity, rightly comprehended, to meet the newly-evoked 
craving after less stiff, pompous, and lengthy worship than our 
churches have hitherto too much offered to their congregations. 
This elasticity, true to his proposition, he seeks in the historical 
elements out of which the present services grew up. For 
example, the call is for shorter and more frequent occasions 
of worship. Mr. Freeman sympathises with this demand, but 
remarks that our Morning Prayer down to the close of the Te 
Deum broadly represents the older Matins ; while from the Second 
Lesson commences a fusion of Lauds and Prime. Why not 
then make, he asks, a substantive pause, ring the bell, if it 
may be, after the First Lesson, and let one congregation go out, 
and another come in, if it so list; while those whose time or 
whose zeal prompts them to stop for both offices are, of course, 
recommended so todo? So, in the evening, a similar break would 
designate Vespers and Compline. The Rubric and the Act of 
Uniformity combine to sanction this, for neither of them has one 
word in reference to the length of breathing time between the 
different portions of the service. Or, again, the still simpler 
expedient, and which we rather leah to, would be to make the 
chief break after the Third Collect, when the majority of the 
congregation would often retire ; those who could not compass the 
commencement having quietly dropped in and remained to the 
end, together with the more devout and leisurely class who are 
expected to remain from first to last. Then, too, that right of 
ordering the separate use of the Litany, which the rubric has 
for three centuries ascribed to the Ordinary, and of which our 
Bishops are now beginning to avail themselves, contributes 
another element towards the supply of shorter and more varied 
methods of worship. Again, upon non-Sunday festivals, at 
least, the Eucharist affords another time and form of worship, 
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which persons to whom daily church-going is impossible may 
yet arrange their time for. The distribution of Sunday services 
would, of course, follow a similar principle. With this obser- 
vation we drop the point, as its investigation would, from the 
importance of the questions raised, lead us on too far. The ques- 
tion of furnishing some supplementary forms of service for par- 
ticular occasions stands, as Mr. Freeman observes, upon a foot- 
ing different from the abridgement for daily use of. the actual 
service. Usage has sanctioned a lax dealing with the Act of 
Uniformity in the two particular cases of consecrating churches, 
and State occasions of grief or joy. That the daily service shall 
stand intact, is what Mr. Freeman claims, while he urges that in 
its use it shall be handled in a liberal and intelligent spirit. 

Our author does not, of course, while making his suggestions 
as to the bisection of the existing Matins and Evensong, impl 
that this course would provide in either half the best comand e 
form of shorter service ; one would present a strangely abrupt 
ending, the other a commencement even more bald. But with 
the doctrine of an unaltered daily service, it becomes, in his 
eyes, the only possible expedient, and so appears removed beyond 
the sphere of criticism. The alternative 5 a of stopping at the 
Third Collect, makes the previous semi-service more complete ; 
the second, of course, still less so; but we should reiterate that its 
commencement must be left variable, in the accidental moment 
of the worshipper’s entrance. 

After much and anxious consideration of the whole question, 
we are ourselves inclined to accept the conclusion, that as 
—_ now are, the Prayer-book had better not be interfered 
with. 

We take up this ground for the simple reason, that we fear 
any present ce to alter it might be fully as likely to end in 
leaving it worse than it was before, as in bettering it. We are, 
therefore, content to keep it as it is, Our warrant for these 
apprehensions is to be found in the prevailing ignorance of the 
true nature of our services even in well-disposed quarters, and 
the consequent temerity of many of the suggestions which have 
emanated from friends. If we add to this the strong and active 

arty which wishes to alter the Prayer-book, in order to eliminate 
its Catholic teaching more or less completely, we shall hardly 
fail to fall back upon the conclusion, M7) «wet Kapdpiar, at 
esent,—this is all we say; what may be possible and desirable 
in a later and better-instructed generation is a perfectly different 
matter, and one which Mr. Freeman has not touched, any more 
than we desire to handle it. 

In confirmation of this view we shall allude, though only for 

« moment, to the debates which took place this year in the 
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Convention of Canterbury upon Prayer-book reform. We 
should imagine that there was but one opinion outside upon 
these discussions, namely, that the question was not ripe for 
being debated in an unreformed Convocation, and that the bod 
in question was far from qualified, owing to its being aother vee | 
for settling the question authoritatively. 

These debates were no sooner made public than, as might 
have been anticipated, they created a whole flight of amateur 
suggestions for the reform of the services, studding the Church 
oo among which one letter in the ‘Guardian’ parti- 
cularly attracted our attention, from its signature of initials and 
general tone connecting it with a clergyman of exemplary zeal 
and orthodoxy, whose church is a quotation through England 
for the heartiness and correctness with which its services — pitched 
at the key of daily service, and Sunday and festival communions 
—are carried on. And yet in this letter, coming from such a 
quarter, the proposal was made tu shorten the week-day Matins 
by the omission of the time-honoured invitatory 95th Psalm— 
a psalm whose use in that place connects our service, as Mr. 
Freeman has shown, not only with the universal Church from 
probably the very earliest ages, but not impossibly with the 
antecedent Temple worship. No doctrine would, of course, be 
involved in the omission; but still there was reason to tremble 
for Prayer-book reform, when we saw a suggestion from an 
eminently friendly source, to deal so cheaply with an element of 
the service resting upon such venerable tradition. 

But we can bring forward a still stronger and more strange 
example of the cacoethes reformandi, where antecedently we 
should have least expected to find its diagnostics. 

During the course of last year, an article appeared in the 
editorial columns of the ‘ Scottish Beclodiastiond Denmuak? and 
therefore speaking the authoritative sentiments of that learned and 
generally safe periodical, urging the alteration of the Prayer-book, 
as for other reasons, so in order to get rid of the ‘ wearisome’ 
lessons out of the Apocrypha. Our readers will not have forgotten 
that some conversation lately arose upon this very subject in the 
Upper House of Convocation, in reference to which, as we have 
every reason for believing, the mistake of the a put sen- 
timents into the mouth of one of our most able and active prelates 
which he was far from having uttered. The ery of ‘ Put out the 
Apocrypha,’ is one which by its very nature commends itself to 
the indolence and the ignorance of persons of all schools ; it is 
s0 obviously a tub for the whale of ultra-Protestantism. Even 
good Churchmen can so naturally beguile themselves with the 
argument, that as no more than a certain number of lessons are 
NO. XC.—N.S. K K 
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numerically admissible per annum, these had better be selected 
from the best sources canonical, than the second-best A pocryphal, 
Scripture. And thus an assault upon the Apocrypha from the 
legionaries of the ‘ Record’ and Lor prety, wont 8 defended, 
if not abandoned by some at least of sound Churchmen, is far 
from a visionary anticipation of what may follow from a premature 
attempt to change the appointed services. We should have 
hardly thought it necessary some time back to point out to that 
class of readers with whom our words are likely to have weight, 
why the excision of the Apocryphal lessons would point to and 
make the way easy for a great deal more than that one alteration. 
But, with the example of our northern contemporary before us, 
we are unable to act upon this comfortable conviction. 

The omission cannot be pressed from any literary or moral 
shortcomings to be found in the chapters which our Church 
appoints to be read ; for no one will fail to deny the great beauty 
of the whole—the supereminent dignity, and withal practical 
value, of chapters like several of Tobit, the entire Book of Wisdom, 
—a composition standing among the small first class of universal 
literature, in the mere aspect of eloquent diction, its subject- 
matter apart,—and many portions of Ecclesiasticus. It would 
remain a simple concession to that mere ignorant bibliolatry, 
which in other communities, dating from the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, has reached its legitimate limit of the abolition 
of all set forms of worship. 

The Apocrypha does not rank with canonical Scripture— 
granted; but if on that account we are bound to remove it from 
our order of daily service, we shall have very little indeed left to 
say in behalf of the retention of the Te Deum, or of the three 
Creeds themselves, none of them pretending to belong to the 
canonical writings. ‘lhe Benedicite would of course go, for it 
would be absurd to say that it was wrong to read the Apocrypha 
as a lesson, and right to sing it as a canticle. 

The truth is, that while persons are very ready to describe the 
Apocrypha by negatives, as not canonical Scripture, ‘ not applied 
to establish any doctrine,’ and so forth, they are very unwilling 
or very incapable of describing what it is,—a body of writings 
of extreme, unknown antiquity, constantly quoted by holy 
Fathers, valued by the Christian Church of all ages, whose 
very excess of respect towards it in so many of its branches 
is the proof of how high must be its real legitimate stand- 
ing in the catalogue of sacred documents,—a lone of writings, 
in the words of the same Sixth Article, which ‘the Church 
doth read for example of life and instruction of manners,’ and out 
of which, sannilinale, the Lessons are half chosen for a small por- 
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tion of the year, in the proportion (besides a few special Lessons 
upon some saints’ days) of /ess than a twelfth of the entire whole, 
of lessthan a sixth of the numberof Old Testament lessons. Let any 
Churchman, imbued with reverence for Christian antiquity, who 
desires the change, boldly come forward and say that our Church 
did wrong in selecting, at her revision of the daily services, this 
proportion of lessons from books so precious to all pious minds, 
next to the canonical writings, and which, without such public 
provision, would —s from the neglect of private readers, 
never have gained their due standing in the vernacular compre- 
hension. Let him say that the Church of England, when she 
translated them, together with the other Scriptures, did not 
mean them to vindicate that very standing, or let him prove that 
they could ever have retained it by ay being printed in the 
Bible without being ever read in the congregation—let him 
prove either one or other of these positions, we say, and then we 
will listen patiently to his arguments. 

But we state distinctly, that no man who claims to hold Church 
principles has a right, in the present temper of so many minds, to 
advise the retrenchment of the Apocryphal lessons, unless he be 
prepared to say that the Church of England was wrong at 
first when she appointed them; and while we should respect the 
honesty of this position, we should vehemently | gree against 
its truth. It would be idle for any one to plead that he only 
meant to say there were too many such lessons, that a month's 
selection, for instance, would have been sufficient. Of course, the 
Church of England might have given only a month’s length of 
lessons ; but she might equally have made the Apocryphal 
season two months and a half, by throwing in the two 
Books of Maccabees. She has done neither, and so the attempt 
to alter her existing system in this respect is nothing else than a 
wanton assault upon that respect for Catholic tradition which, 
potent as it may be in our formularies, is assuredly not, from its 

pular excess, the prevalent vice of general England. It would 
be a wanton endeavour to sever an existing link between our 
services and those of all the whole residuary Church, and 
thereby bring us nearer to the sects which, while they reject the 
Apocrypha, revile also the Sacraments, and disbelieve the minis- 
terial commission. Pappa 

But we have been losing sight of Mr. Freeman in this digres- 
sion, which we trust our readers will not think out of place, 
whenever a journal devoted to Church principles ventures upon so 
dangerous a topic as the revision of the Prayer-book; in order to 
the expulsion of the deutero-canonical books. We have, it will 
be seen, confined our illustration of the peril of starting, as things 
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are, the reformation of the existing services, to suggestions 
emanating from friendly and orthodox quarters. Of course, our 
argument from the so-called evangelical schemes of alteration, 
would be one of million-fold cumulation. But we give our readers 
credit for being acquainted with at least their general nature, and 
the briefest analysis of them to be intelligible would hurry us far 
beyond our prescribed topics. It is well known that the more 
restless and intelligent of the party of which Lord Shaftesbury 
is the representative, and the ‘Record’ the organ, feel that the 
Prayer-book is against them, and long, accordingly—whether or 
not they dare themselves to strike the blow—to pull it down. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury’s significant expression, used 
in the trouble-year 1851, to oppose some over-enthusiastic 
movement, that in consequence of such excess the alteration of 
the Prayer-book was ‘ further removed than ever,’ is not, we trust, 
forgotten. These words could have but one purport—the wish, 
more or less strong, for some revision ; in which direction it were 
needless for us to point out. The‘Christian Times,’ more outspoken 
than the ‘ Record,’ is the regular organ for the letters, proposals, 
and meetings towards this end; and the now happily disinfected 
Religious Worship Bill of the last session, due to Mr. Kinnaird 
and Lord Shaftesbury, was, nobody doubts, intended in its first 
and most insidiously dangerous aspect, to enable that party to 
attain their object of a Puritanised Prayer-book by the short cut of 
free churches and a free ritual, like those of Sir Culling Eardley 
und Mr. Eddowes Gladstone, to be organised under the false pre- 
tences of undiminished allegiance to the Established Church. 

And from another political agitator, the fussy Mr. Heywood, 
an indication, noways obscure, of the same propensity to meddle 
was given in the preceding session, in the republication, as a 
Blue Book, of the proposed revision of the Services by Tillotson 
and his party, so happily frustrated in 1689, and till 1854 lying 
obscure and forgotten in MS. upon the shelves at Lambeth. 
These suggested changes, flatulent and dull as they are, have 
been already embodied in, we believe, more than one edition of 
the Prayer-book, as it might have been. This same Mr. Heywood 
has given notice of a motion for next session upon the autho- 
rized version of the Bible. 

Upon these practical considerations, combined with our real 
gratitude for, and our genuine admiration of our Prayer-book as 
it exists, and not from any vague optimism about its composi- 
tion, as if, consistently with its own avowed purposes, it could 


not be amended in the right direction, we accept the conclusion 
that as things are, our services had better be left unaltered. 
The least agreeable portion of our task las now to be en- 
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countered—the pointing out what seem to us deficiencies in the 
treatment of his topics by Mr. Freeman, or oversight in occu- 
pying the area of ground from which he has selected those 
topics. A work like his cannot, of course, be expected to be 
equally complete in all its departments, and what we have 
already said is enough to show that the exceptions which we 
shall have occasion to take are founded upon no captious or 
inimical feeling. 

The chief, and we must in candour say, very unaccountable, 
shortcoming of the present volume, is the summary dismissal 
in about two-thirds of a page (378-9), of no less important a 
portion of our services than the Litany—a brevity the more 
remarkable, because in the introductory chapter, ‘the general 
‘structure of our Morning and Evening services, and of the 
‘ Litany,’ is mentioned as the first of the ‘ chief points’ on which 
Mr. Freeman desires to clear popular conceptions. Perhaps, 
although he does not say so, he means to aa of it at greater 
length in his subsequent volume. If this be so, here is the 
reason; but if not, we have a right to protest against a share of 
attention so inadequate, in proportion to the fulness of all other 
topies, having been bestowed upon what is not so much a 
portion of the strictly termed daily service, as a substantive form 
of minor worship, parallel to, but independent of, and differently 
derived from, the services of morning and evening worship, founded 
as they are upon the psalmody of the Jewish polity. The latter 
was mostly a stationary service in the Temple—certainly it is 
such in the Church—while Litanies, as every student of Church 
antiquity knows, are connected with processions about the town, 
or about the church, not necessarily of course, but still very 
intimately. Again, their whole form and framework, and the 
parts which the Corypheus and the congregations respectively 
play, although closely affianced to the responsory portions of the 
services, are marked by strong individual peculiarities not belong- 
ing to the latter, and such as necessarily become of special 
moment when they grow to be the informing spirit of the whole 
entire service. Another broad distinction, of course, is, that the 
Litany knows no distinction of morning or evening, nocturn or 
day hour. 

The Litany question, again, assumes a fresh importance when 
we recollect that while, as we have seen, the Breviary offices and, 
more or less, their Greek correlatives are, as a matter of congre- 
— use, extinct throughout the rest of the Western and the 

astern Church—we remaining, in Mr.Freeman’s strong language, 
in this respect, ‘ the heirs of the world,’—yet the Litanies at least 
of the Roman Church are alive and vigorous, and daily becoming 
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more and more popular vernacular. Again (a remarkable coin- 
cidence), not only Tao the Litany of our English Prayer-book 
maintain its like hold of popular feeling, but, more than that, 
it has within, we may say, this very year, now for the first time 
since the Reformation, taken up a position it never held before, 
in che permission, implied or expressed, which our whole actual 
episcopate has given, or allowed to be taken, to use it as a sepa- 
rate service, on all days and at all hours, and not on the forenoons 
merely of three days in the week. 

These things being duly considered, we repeat, that a work 
upon the principles of Divine service, for the use of the English 

urch in 1855, should deal fearlessly, largely, and at length, 
with the Litany question in all its phases through the universal 
Church. The very admiration for the service species of minor 
worship, which is Mr. Freeman’s characteristic, should make 
him the more anxious to analyse that other one which appears 
in the present subjective works of all religions, not wholly un- 
likely to become, Dr good, or for evil, the winning cause,—the 
favourite minor service of the future, in the English as in the 
Roman Church. It has become so, popularly, in the latter— 
will it, and ought it to be the same in the Church of England? 
Will it, and ought it to supersede Matins and Evensong with 
their treasures of psalmody and Scripture? This is a matter 
Mr. Freeman is bound to face. 

Again, we should have desired something more full than the 
transitory and merely referential allusion given in page 396 to 
a question among the most interesting of the ritual problems of 
the day, and one peculiarly within the field of Mr. Freeman’s 
self-allotted scope in his present volume—the scope, we mean, 
of proving the plasticity of the English ritual, and its sufficiency, 
practically viewed, in setting forth the Catholic requirements of 
the lesser worship—we mean the well-known rubric :— 

‘In quires and places where they sing, here followeth the 
anthem.’ 

This portion of the service has indeed been strangely over- 
looked by our writer—to such an extent that in the tabulated 
comparative view of the ‘ Ancient English offices,’ and the ‘ Re- 
vised office,’ given in pp. 288, 289, while the Anthem is recapi- 
tulated (out of its place, for the sake of comparison, according to 
Mr. Freeman’s scheme in several instances), under ‘ Morning 
Prayer,’ this portion of the service has been quite forgotten 
in the tabulation of ‘ Evening Prayer.’ And yet the ‘ Anthem’ 
has more than one aspect of interest to Mr. ” alroont inquiry. 
We need not say that there are two interpretations of this rubric 
current among those clergymen who make the revival of ritual 
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correctness their object. One class interprets ‘anthem’ etymo- 
logically, to signify that they are to sing a prose anthem, and 
nothing but an anthem; ¢.e. an antiphon, of which term anthem 
is merely the vernacular rendering, just as much as ‘ compline’ 
is the same word as ‘ completorium,’ and as ‘ surplice’ is only the 
English form of ‘ superpellicium,’—a fact, the overlooking which 
by the good-humoured Dr. Bayford caused no small laughter in 
Doctors’ Commons last summer, when he urged as an extreme 
case out of Lyndwood that the clergy might soon be called on to 
wear a superpellicium. 

Another class accepts the word in a more comprehensive 
sense, as legalising the use of metrical hymns and portions of the 
verse psalms, (some, indeed, of the old antiphons having been 
metrical,)—a view in which they are backed by the old-fashioned 
parochial custom, though not ordinarily in that part of the ser- 
vice, of intercalating the read service of churches with selected 
ee of Tate and Brady. Accordingly, while the first class 

as it in its power to revive the capitulum, if not the antiphon 
itself, though not in its ancient place, the second has also fund 
means to revive that olden variety of festal and ferial hymn, of 
which the loss (otherwise) is most undoubtedly (although Mr. 
Freeman has overlooked this branch of the subject) one of the 
things most to be regretted in our actual services. 

Now, then, we assert that our author ought, in compliance with 
his own scheme, to have moderated between these two views, or 
at least to have attended to both, and to have pointed out the 
different hue which either custom casts upon the whole accom- 
panying service. Both ways involve the retention of a feature 
of the earlier services, which otherwise had perished ; a feature in 
either case the loss of which Mr. Freeman has regretted, while 
earnestly and loyally pleading that the compensating advantages 
of our actual vernacular ritual should check our viewing those 
retrenchments with bitterness or discontent. Now, then, we 
ought to be told whether in this place the antiphon alone shall 
exist of right (of this there is no doubt), or whether also under the 
term, the hymnology of the Christian psalmists, such as Ambrose, 
Hilary, and Prudentius, can live for English congregations in the 
English tongue. This, to speak generally, is the one only portion 
of the ordinary Matins and Evensong lett to private fallensant 
in the daily choice, and therefore to guide that choice we need 
peculiarly ‘ principles of Divine service.’ ’ 





* Mr. Freeman alludes to the liberty of choice existing in the introductory 
sentences, to give the service its colour within ¢heir limits, according to the season ; 
we wonder that this view did not lead him to discuss the present still broader 
field of freedom. 
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We are more intent on pressing this point, because our author 
will have the opportunity of remedying the oversight in_ his 
second volume, in connexion with the subject of introits, which 
he will of course handle. This ‘ anthem,’ we need hardly point 
out, may become the introit also, on days when the Holy Com- 
munion is celebrated, in churches where the Litany is said as a 
separate service, and the Prayer of S. Chrysostom and the 
Benedictory Capitulum are not affixed to the Third Collect. 
Again, this consideration involves the question of such affixing, 
without which the Tierce element leaves Matins altogether, and 
coheres merely to the Litany. 

But to proceed to a more general consideration. It will be 
observed that Mr. Freeman deals exclusively with the Sarum 
Breviary, terming it the Old English Office ; and such no doubt 
it was in the main, being in use not merely over the large majo- 
rity of the dioceses of the southern province, but in the diocese 
of Durham, and throughout Ireland. But still the York use was 
of sufficient dignity to merit at least some allusion, and for us to 
be told whether or not it had contributed to the actual Prayer- 
book. And here we take the opportunity of saying that it will 
be the fault of the public interested in ritual antiquities if this 
York Breviary much longer remains the very scarce tome which 
it now is, since some members of the Committee of the Eccle- 
siological Society, while lately examining the MSS. in Sion 
College Library, noticed, to their surprise, that a portly volume, 
which had hitherto been entered in the catalogue under that 
convenient mask for ignorance, the name of Missal, was nothing 
else than a York Breviary in a condition for the most part of 
excellent preservation. 

Desirous as Mr. Freeman is to exhibit his subject as a being 
of life, with the colours and the contour of animated existence, 
rather than a dry anatomical specimen, shrivelled and sapless, 
as was too much the wont of other ritualists, we desiderate more 
precise references to that ‘ where,’ upon which so much depends 
the ‘ how,’—and not the ‘ how’ only, but also the ‘ reason why,’ 
—of all acts of ceremonial worship. To be a ritualist, as Mr. 
Freeman justly comprehends the appellation, it is indispensable 
to be an ecclesiologist—to realize the locale of the whole service, 
and the changeful attitudes which its successive portions demand, 
no less than its literary transition of psalm ond lesthen respon- 


sory, creed, and prayer. Without this appreciation, the simple 
majesty of our own Prayer-book, or the gorgeous magnificence 
of the older services, comes before us with no other embodiment 
than that of a private recitation, be it by one or many clerks. 
To realize the service, we must add the action, and then the 
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choir of clerks, duly installed, duly vested, with the altar beyond, 
and to their west the multitudinous congregation of lay wor- 
shippers all come to life, as the ideal of the older, the actuality 
of the newer service. It irradiates the latter, it brings to the 
proof the former, phase of common worship. It enables us, in 
part at least, to unravel that web of mutual action and reaction 
which has tended to shape this as all other sublunary things. 
Words without forms are as lifeless as forms without words. 
We read of psalms and antiphons; we ponder our author's 
meditations upon the actual advantage of the latter in giving 
the key to the understanding of the psalms which they anno- 
tate. How much more intelligently can we do all this when we 
figure to ourselves the whole body of clerks singing the successive 
salms in their stalls, the ‘ rulers of the choir,’ at the tall lectern 
in the middle, outsounding the antiphon, in a position and with 
gestures expressive of that dominance over the whole psalmody, 
which, in theory at all events, the antiphon was intended to 


imply. 

o take another instance. What a confirmation of the con- 
gregational origin of Church services is afforded by the medieval 
custom of saying the nocturn lessons from the Jube—the gallery 
dividing the nave from the choir, and so named as the seat of the 
‘ bidden’ blessing—viz. for the benefit of that imaginary lay con- 
gregation in the nave which still existed in form, just as in form 
the witnesses for many ages stood outside the law-courts, await- 
ing the ‘ O yes!’ of the official cryer. 

So much for ecclesiology, specifically so called,’ in illustration 
of Mr. Freeman’s main argument in reference to the lesser 
worship. We need not point out its value @ fortiori as fixing 
the signification of the more holy Eucharist. . Accordingly we 
a upon Mr. Freeman to make ecclesiology an element in the 
uture portion of his work, as it is not in the volume already 
before the world. 

Two questions (or perhaps we should rather say two aspects 
of one great question), on which Mr. Freeman has spoken with 
deep feeling and with strong conviction, we reserve for the last ; 
they stand by themselves, and indeed rather belong to the pro- 
mised second volume, in which, without doubt, they will be 
more amply handled than in the present one ; and the readers of 
the actual treatise can perfectly agree or disagree with Mr. 
Freeman’s principles of daily service, without accepting, or the 
contrary, his views upon those subjects. We mean the decided 
repudiation of daily Kucharists, and of non-communicant ‘ assist- 








' We do not admit this specific meaning as a sufficient one of the word, which 
properly includes ritualism also. 
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ance,’ — questions whose delicacy we need not enlarge upon, 
and about which (why should we not speak openly?) there is a 
manifest risk of a tone of feeling growing up in our communion 
out of the newly-awakened appreciation of eucharistic blessings 
and responsibilities, somewhat akin, in the English Church, to 
‘ Oratorianism’ in the Church of Rome, the different point de 
départ in either case being duly apprehended. This tone of 
feeling is what is currently—too often most vaguely and igno- 
rantly, at times justly and intelligently—termed Romanizing ; 
not that the Eastern Church is not practically at one with Rome 
upon the question,’ but because the existence of such feelings is 
too often the prelude or the accompaniment of that condition of 
discontent with the English Church, which, by the moral impos- 
sibility of any other result, has always ended in secession to the 
Roman Communion, even in the case of Mr. William Palmer of 
Magdalene himself. But into the Romish (we use this form of ad- 
jective advisedly, to include both the Roman views held by Roman 
Catholics, and the Romanizing views held by some Anglicans) 
aspect of the question another element of feeling has entered, 
and colours the whole. ‘This is the substitution qua every laic, 
aye and every clerk also (in his own personal character) of 
dependence upon some personal priest as the pole-star of action, 
in lieu of the obligation of corporate duties, on his part, as a 
Christian baptized and Eucharist-fed—and maybe ordained—to 
all the Universal Church, and so in his own place to each of its 
many members. This substitution underlies the whole question. 
The primitive idea of assisting at a Eucharist, was that of 
taking part in a corporate action, the vestiges of which mode of 
feeling survived, as Mr. Freeman proves, by several interesting 
quotations, until deep in the Middle Ages. The new Roman 
rule excludes the congregational aspect altogether, as a principle. 
However many persons may happen at once to assist, each deals, 
as it were, by himself with ie celebrant. But his isolation 
does not stop here. The new-school Romanist (for of him we 
are speaking; in proportion as he is not new-school, he has less 
deflected from the primitive standard) is not even his own 
master as to how often he shall communicate, how often merely 
assist. His director is the supervisor of all these things. The 
= priest, or the priest eine he may be, who is cele- 

rating the mass which he is attending, has merely to celebrate ; 
his fieid is the sanctuary and the altar. The reason of any one 





1 In the East, as is well known, there can be only one celebration a day in each 
church, as there is but one altar. But there the churches are grouped together at 
cathedrals and monasteries, so as, in fact, to be identical with the chapels under 
the roof of a Western church. 
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communicating or not, is not within his scope, unless he may be 
that person’s director. 

Of course this is only one side of the history. The gradual 
sloughing off of the vernacular character of worship, while all 
Europe was framing its languages and its civilization, on the one 
side, and on the other Rome and Constantinople wilfully shut 
their eyes to the phenomenon, had of course a great deal to say 
to the matter,—nay, so to speak, had made the system before 
the idea of a spiritual director had been developed in its actual 
proportions. till, in so complex an affair, all component 
elements are of value; all act, and all react upon each other. 
Their composite result, as we see, is the Roman system of 
‘masses.’ Against that system, as it is, we protest, while we 
uphold the Eucharist of Cyprian and Ambrose, of Augustine 
and Chrysostom. It has further aspects, also, into which we do 
not enter, for fear of swelling this article into a volume. Our 
purpose is, the ritual features of the question. 

e protest, along with the communion to which we belong, 
against the system, on the part of the priests, of multiplied 
masses, said without a reference to congregational cooperation, 
i.e. communion; and on that of the laity, of their necessary 
public worship being reduced to a presence at one of these short 
actions, without of necessity communion ; without, on the part 
even of communicants, of community of worship, through con- 
joint or responsive utterance of even one word of the appointed 
ritual. The system is bad in both its aspects; it weulaee the 
obligation upon all Christian men of frequent communion ; it 
lowers elie the obligation of common worship, through a 
mutilated use of higher worship being substituted for the com- 
plete one of the lower form. 

Accordingly, as Mr. Freeman has pointed out, the Church of 
England alone, of all the Churches of the world, retains three as 
the minimum allowable number of communions in the year to 
justify in her eyes the claim, on the part of her children, to 
Church-membership ; while in the communion of multiplied 
masses, one single communion annually is all that is absolutely 
required. At the same time we should be wilfully shutting our 
eyes to our own position, if we endeavoured to persuade 
either ourselves or others that, as a fact, our people at all 
lived up to these requirements. The contrary we know, 
unhappily, to be the case. How far, with their laxer rule, the 
continental Churches are able to show a fuller correspondence 
between theory and practice, we are unable to say. But we 
suppose that a census (were such practicable) would show very 
diferent results, in different portions of the Roman fold,—the 
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Tyrol, for instance, and Paris. And nowhere, we dare to 
assume, would the figures prove that Rome (or we should rather 
say fteligion) had gained anything by the difference. We 
assume that a system which could, with tolerable success, bring 
its numerical majority to the altar once a-year, would, with very 
little more roe 2 on the part of the clergy, do so thrice, or at 
the least claim and try to do so, without thereby letting slip 
that portion of the flock who equally under this system, and 
under the actual one, might only consent to communicate once, 
or it might be twice a-year. ‘This is, after all, the fair, because 
the moderate, way of viewing the matter. The Roman plan 
seems at first sight, from its very laxity, to be the preferable 
one in these latter days of blasphemy and wide-spreading 
irreligion. But a little further reflection, similar to that which 
we have indicated, brings us back to the conclusion that the 
theoretical and the practical do herein combine in the conclusion 
that our rule is, me by the nature of things must be, the better 
system. Neither of them can, except by an unreasoning optimist, 
be held to have hitherto succeeded in practice. Neither lenies 
nor Paris, we know, can really be viewed as a city of communi- 
cants. Results must be looked for in the future ; and the question, 
therefore, for us to deal with is the simple one, of whether 
we of England are prepared to maintain the triple obligation, 
or to take up the single one, and try to make that real and 
universal ? 

It would, of course, be unjust for us in urging this to refuse 
to do justice to Rome for the increase of communion among her 
members, which we honestly believe to have taken place in late 
days compared with the last century—in the three last centuries, 
according to many modern writers of that Church, compared with 
the Middle Ages, an assertion in warrant of which they have the 
curious historical fact, that one of the popular grievances which 
led to the great Roman Catholic rising of the North of England in 
Elizabeth’s time, was the more stringent obligation of communi- 
cating thrice a year. Dr. Brownson goes so far in a recent 
number of his Review as to assert that it was an unusual thing 
for a lay person from the 8th or 9th (we forget which he says) 
century to the 16th, to have even once communicated in 
the course of his or her whole life! We cannot give credence 
to such a statement; but if it were true, what system does it 
condemn? Any one of the least fairness or comprehension, and 
not blinded by party, must answer—It condemns the system 
which set up non-communicant assistance at mass, in lieu of 
communicating, as the ordinary highest aim of lay Christian 
worship. 
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All these considerations, and many more which we could 
urge did we not fear to transgress our limits, are illustrative, 
from the present condition of the world, of the & priori proba- 
bility of Mr. Freeman’s assertion (resting in his mind not on 
such considerations, but upon the evidences of primitive writers) 
that in the earliest days of the Church the numerical multipli- 
cation of Eucharists was not the end aimed at, but that the 
Holy Ordinance was with them a matter of festal, though per- 
petually occurring observance. We may assume with him, 
without further discussion, that the Church of England ought 
not to aim at Roman frequency in her Eucharists. The obli- 
gation of conserving their congregational and communicant 
character alone preciudes this, although she might relax her 
rule so far as, along with the reformed Catholic Communion of 
Scotland, to admit of celebrations with only one communion— 
a rule which, we believe, works well across the Border. 

But the further question still remains untouched, of whether 
the order at all of daily celebration in any locality and under 
any circumstances is one to be struck out of our roll of pious 
aspirations for the English Church in future days of renovated 
vigour ? 

Towards solving this another consideration comes in, which 
we have hitherto kept out of sight; it is, whether the greater 
comparative dignity of one Church above another be not eyusdem 
generis with the greater comparative dignity of one day above 
another. The Episcopate, the Eucharist, the lesser service too, 
(this we dare along with Mr. Freeman assume,) were all from 
the beginning, but the upper chamber was the earliest seat of 
the two first; the borrowed Temple served for the third. With 
the temporal peace and prosperity of the Church came in alike 
the more varied services of the second period, and the Basilica, 
as the home of their celebration. This consideration, as we 
have previously pointed out, has not been adequately in- 
sisted on by our writer. Synchronising with this material ' 
pee Me Mr. Freeman does not indicate the coinci- 
dence—was the introduction of daily Eucharists, yet not the 
masses, involving of course the presence of non-communicants, 
high or low, of modern Rome, and the actual Eastern Liturgies 
of similar aspect, but celebrations still congregational, still ver- 
nacular, where the Bishop was still the antistes, and the offertory 
of the elements was still the people’s part. 

The point then for us of the Reformed Church to face, is, 
whether this particular phase in the course of ritual transfor- 
mation which marks the Church’s history, was one of corrup- 
tion, or a legitimate compliance with the altered attitude of the 
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kingdom of God towards the kingdoms of the world, enabling 
the rulers of the former, like prudent householders, to bring out 
new features of the mind of Christ as it stood revealed in His 
Holy Gospels. 

e all are agreed that the burden of proof lies against daily 
Eucharists having been the practice of the Primitive Church. 
We are consequently agreed that our communion, in not enforcin 
them, has not betrayed her trust. We are all, in the third 

lace, agreed, that the actual Roman system sets aside important 
Seaemes of the Apostolic Eucharist. The consideration we are 
to meet is thus limited to the one broad question: Does it seem 
conformable to Gospel Christianity (in spite of the example 
of primitive ages to the contrary) that the Christian Church 
should in its respective Dioceses maintain a daily congregational 
Eucharist, so that, as, according to the primitive idea, each 
diocese is in a sense the totality of the whole Church, the 
cathedral the one place of worship of the entire flock, as the one 
Bishop is the earthly representative of the Heavenly Pastor, 
so in each one day there should be at least one Eucharist, 
celebrated upon one altar, probably of the cathedral—but if in 
any other church, that church being ea necessitate the deputy of 
the cathedral, which all parish churches are, nothing more as 
they are nothing else—and the celebrant—equally ex necessitate— 
if not the Bishop himself, yet his special deputy, and officiating 
in virtue of that deputation ? 

So necessary is it in solving an ecclesiological question to 
take in all aspects of the matter. Mr. Freeman dwells too ex- 
clusively upon the more ritual consideration of the difference of 
days, and he overlooks the difference of Churches, a matter 
necessarily in the germ during the times of persecution. Ac- 
cordingly he argues from there not having been daily Eucharists 
in those days of trouble and sectarianism, that they ought never to 
be. But neither, as we have seen, were there cathedrals, nor, at 
the first, special buildings set apart as churches. Let us then 
apply his argument rigorously to their existence, and what a 
more than Quakerish result we attain. On the same grounds 
again, how can we justify the Cassianic amplifications of primitive 
worship? In the Roman and Oriental communions, on the con- 
trary, starting from the fall of the Western Empire, the growth 
of monachism, and the consequent creation of that splendid ex- 


crescence—splendid, we mean, in all sesthetic aspects—the me- 
dizeval monastic Church threw into discord the action of the one 
cathedral in its relation not only to that, but (‘ one string’ having 
been ‘untuned’) to the parochial church likewise, ol 
tributed to the decay of primitive Eucharists. 


so con- 
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But we have been all along assuming that there are Gospel 
indications of this frequency of Eucharists being according to the 
Mind of Christ. We are now bound to give our reasons. They 
are mainly contained in one text,—a text as familiar to us as 
any in Holy Scripture, as it is one of the most solemn and the 
most consolatory, and which is yet hardly appreciated in our 
communion as it ought to be, from our generally invaluable 
translation having unfortunately, in this instance, failed to render 
the full sense of all the words employed. “Idod éy® pe? tudv 
ejul TIASAS TAS HMEPA®S és ris cuvredelas tod alwvos. 
*‘ Eece ego vobiscum sum omnibus diebus, usque ad consumma- 
tionem seeculi;’ in English, as it ought to be,‘ Lo, Iam with you 
during all the days until the consummation of finite time.’ We are 
sure that no one who feels the force of the Greek will hesitate to say 
that rdcas tas jpépas has the full signification which 8. Jerome 
gave it when he translated it ‘ omnibus diebus,’ and which can only 
be rendered into the vernacular, either from the Greek or the 
Latin, as ‘ during all the days.’ Our Authorized Version ‘ alway,’ 
of course, covers a part of the meaning, but it is only a part ; and 
this is one of the cases where incompleteness marches very near 
the confines of incorrectness. Aei in Greek, semper in Latin, 
would adequately represent our ‘always ;’ that can, therefore, 
only stand as the translation of del. Act is not mdcas tas hyépas 
in the sense of this most blessed promise of the Saviour. The 
former implies, indeed, an eternity of presence, but it may be one 
cold, distant, impassive, the presence of an Epicurean or a Stoic 
deity. In wacas tas nuépas we welcome the ever-watchful care 
of an Incarnate Lord, who guards each day our rising up and 
lying down again; who shields us in the noon-day heat, and 
drives away the midnight terror. And as the Church thus realizes 
the all-sufficing presence, macds tas yuépas, so must she do 
éxaotn TH nuépa—day by day—‘until the consummation of 
finite time,’ a term which she could not fail to connect with that 
of ‘showing the Lord’s death ¢i// He come’ (the ovvréXea Tob 
aidvos), which is the very object of the Eucharist. vm then, 
with these two responsive texts before her, and with the eucharistic 
presence what it is, compared with any other condition of rela- 
tionship between God and man, she could not have done wrongly 
in giving a eucharistic interpretation to the last solemn words of 
the earliest Gospel, as soon as her temporal condition enabled 
her to back her convictions by a corresponding action. As we 
have said above, the importation into the question of the prin- 
a of the oneness of the cathedral, and the resultant limitation 
of the obligatory number of wy Eucharists, would seem a 
sufficient preservation against the Roman oneness. 
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_ How, then, are we to apply these considerations to Mr. 
Freeman’s position, and to the actual circumstances of the English 
Church? Viewing the matter eageerre d as to the duty incum- 
bent upon the Church in her length and breadth, in her crowded 
towns and sequestered villages, we fully subscribe to the wisdom 
of our author's conclusion :— 

‘To this Apostolic standard, then, neither less nor more, broadly ac- 
cepted, and acted on in its general spirit, | would fain urge the English 
Church to return. For doing so she stands, in one respect, at a singular 
and immeasurable advantage. It is this: that she has no need, in order to 
its full accomplishment, to alter an iota of her existing theory in the 
matter of ritual, but only to give practical effect to it: she has, though 
much to do, yet nothing to undo; no mutilated Sacrament to restore, no 
abandoned or abolished ordinary worship to recal. She need not change 
her course by a single point, but only 


‘Still bear up, and steer 
: Right onward.” 

‘ the theory of weekly Eucharist,— with tempered festival or other added 
celebration,—is significantly written for her, as indeed for Western Christ- 
endom generally, in her weekly-varying Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. The 
theory of twofold daily service, for the greatest possible number, is no less 
plainly written in her rubrics on that subject. And ber practice, however 
defective, has all along tended, and tends increasingly at the present hour, 
towards the realization of these usages by means of her anciently derived 
Offices. Whatever of improvement or of growth has taken place, has been 
uniformly, or with exceptions which hardly call for notice, in this track and 
in this direction, All that is needed is, that she should set before her more 
definitely than ever, and as her fixed and unswerving aim, the recovery of 
the entire ritual condition of Apostolic days, by bringing back at least the 
bulk of her children to the great primeval practices of WEEKLY Com- 
MUNION and DaiLy CoMMON PRraYER.’—Pp. 384, 385. 


Well would it be for those who, like ourselves, from living in 
centres of activity, have become familiar with this condition of 
Christian life, to notice how far off the large bulk even of 
better-disposed and better-instructed Churchmen, both clergy and 
laity throughout the country, is from having ww this 
standard. The consideration would give a practical form to a 
vast amount of aimless energy now self-consuming. But still, 
as we have said, our reasoning would lead us to desire something 
more in the cathedral churches of the land; the exhibition, 
namely, of the Eucharist offering mdacas tas jpépas. Such an 
alteration would, of course, involve a very different standard of 
cathedral duty to that which now prevails; but the upward 
advance would not be more marvellous, nor in reality (the State’s 
interference apart) more difficult, than that which has, within the 
last twenty years, made so many parish churches the abiding 
aye of the weekly communion and the daily service. How 
ar, under the present condition of large dioceses, and until the 
Episcopate shall be very widely extended, the principal churches 
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of large towns, such as Leeds, Stafford, or Kidderminster, (to 

uote at random known centres of Church activity, possessed of 
churches of unusual dignity—churches which, according to the 
notions of an earlier century, would have been cathedrals,) might 
or might not attempt the same work as deputies of the cathe- 
dral, 1s a matter which each such church must decide upon 
for itself in concert with the cathedral, and which in no way 
affects the practical point in which we and Mr. Freeman are 
agreed. Even were daily Eucharists to be restored in the 
‘collegiate churches’ of large towns, as such churches would 
then, of course, become, in fact, and doubtless so be styled, the 
condition of things existing in the Roman communion would 
not be hazarded. 

We shall more briefly dismiss the question of non-commu- 
nicant attendance during the celebration of the Holy Communion. 
We should be truly and deeply sorry to see the Roman system 
of assisting at mass take root here as at all equivalent to com- 
municating. We have all seen, as was pointed out some years 
since in our pages, in an article on Oratorianism and Ecclesiology, 
the fruits of this system in the modern rite of benediction, 
which threatens to usurp the place almost of mass itself in the 
popular feelings of more advanced Romanists, and the principle 
of which is the effusion of increased blessing by the increased 
pares proximity of the consecrated host. 

ut is there no middle term between this system and the 
absolute expulsion of all non-communicants? Make weekly 
communion the rule of godly Christian life, and then the law of 
charity will come in to say that in this mixed world of ours, 
with each man the keeper of his own conscience, a latitude must 
be allowed to stay, and pray, and meditate, during the celebration 
of the Holy Communion, without participation being absolutely 
required on every such occasion. If this is denied, we do not 
see where we can stop short of such a literal restoration of the 
old public penitential system, as all, even while most fully sub- 
scribing to the language of the commination service, must own to 
be impossible. The primitive expulsion of non-communicants 
depended on this system for its reality. The modern English 
system of the great bulk of the congregation retiring un-com- 
municate is the growth of mere indifference. In a healthier 
state of things, we have but the choice of these two alternatives : 
a restoration of the old expulsion of non-communicants, or a 
continuance of the modern method of permitted retirement— 
with the stoppers, however, and the retirers assuming very 
different relative proportions from the tone of the many waxing 
warmer. The former course would compel all those, who, for 
whatever cause, did not mean to participate upon that day, to 
NO. XC.—N.S, LL 
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leave the church before the consecration. The latter would 
connive at their remaining for the prayers and praises in which, 
as communicants, though not actually then and there communi- 
cantes, they could feel they had a partnership. We are yet to 
be persuaded that the primitive Church, could it be called toge- 
ther in council, to say what the attitude of the extant Church 
to the world allowed of deviation from its rule, would not applaud 
this charitable licence, so long as communion was upheld as the 
rule, assistance merely as the exception. 

It is certain that the Church of England herself nowhere 
forbids the concession, a prohibition which she could have hardly 
failed to proclaim in the most express and stringent terms, had — 
she meant at her Reformation to set up the exclusion, with the 
example before her eyes of her own antecedent latitude in the 
opposite excess. 

“he words with which the volume concludes deserve to be 
maturely taken to heart by all who, seeking for the things of 
ee have found love and trust in the well-being of the English 

hurch. 


* Above all, these Offices have not been duly used. As services reaching 
through the whole of life, and so, in due subordination to Eucharistic ser- 
vice, guiding, moulding, and elevating it, they are to the far greater part 
of our clergy, much more to the mass of the laity, utterly strange. Solemnly 
bound though the former are, by their ordination vow, to the daily and 
continual use of them, and to bring others to them to the best of their 
power, it is but lately that any sense of these obligations has begun to be 
manifested among us. 

‘ The causes which have led to this state of things cannot here be inquired 
into. One fertile source of it, and which must continue to have the same 
result until the evil shall in God’s good time be remedied, is to be found 
in the strange and well-nigh incredible custom which has prevailed among 
us, and is only beginning in the rarest instances to be broken through, of 
our clergy being admitted to their holy office without a shadow of training 
in the duties, but specially in the mind and habits proper to it, and essential 
to the well-being of the Church. All, however, that it falls within the 
— of this work to point out is, that the responsibility and shame of such 
neglect, in clergy and laity alike, is tenfold greater in the case of the 
English Church than of a First, because in no other have the 
public Offices of Ordinary Worship been so sedulously and completely 
popularised, and fitted for the use of all in whom a spark of love or faith 
survives ; and next, because, though a faithful use of these services, beyond 
the example of other ages and lands, will abundantly justify that reduction 
of them from their old grandeur to their present simplicity, and from an 
ideal to a practicable standard, nothing short of this can possibly do so.’— 
Pp. 397, 398, 


Many of our readers are probably aware that Mr. Freeman, in 
using these solemn words, cas so with that reality of conviction 
which personal devotion creates. Hitherto he has been chiefly 
before the world under his own name as the promoter of what he 
here so warmly and so justly urges, Theological Colleges, both as 
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for many years the indefatigable Principal of that of Chichester, 
and as the author of a pamphlet upon the necessity of their 
neral extension, which appeared a few years since, and, as it 
eserved, excited much and favourable attention. Since that 
time the necessity for such institutions has received public and 
authoritative sanction in the Third Report of the Cathedral Com- 
missions, reviewed in our last number. We may, therefore, now 
begin to hope that the stone has practically been set rolling. 
Already the results of this report have shown themselves in the 
Diocese of Lichfield, where the scheme of such a College, for some 
time dormant, has been actively revived under the Bishop's per- 
sonal supervision in consequence of that recommendation, which 
stands conspicuous in the fore front of the circulars. The ante- 
cedent institution of the College at Cuddesden, is a fact which 
must be familiar to all observers of Church progress. Of course, 
as Mr. Freeman says, we must in patience wait for the theolo- 
gical trainitig of our clergy to become a general reality, before 
we can hope for that intelligent knowledge, and that faithful use 
of our appointed services, which can alone bring out their true 
meaning, and reap the full advantage of their manifold contents, 
and which alone, above all things, can justify the Church in 
contemplating their alteration. 

But still, even under such heavy disadvantages, our own gene- 
ration has already done much—marvellously much, if we com- 
=“ the present year with no further back than 1830—towards 

ringing to light their long-forgotten significance, and making that 
significance in its practical use a thing of personal concern to our 
Church population. The very obloquy it has raised is the earnest 
of success. The perpetual dishonest carpings of the Puritan 
school—the mercenary mock-martyrdom of the Beals and the 
Westertons, tell the tale. Mr. Freeman has rather cut himself 
off from appreciating this form of growth, by his stoical exclusion 
throughout the volume of considerations based upon the doing as 
distinct from the saying of the services. ‘The broad definitions 
have been laid down, in stones and wood, of Eucharist and ser- 
vices. For the former, in our new churches, the sanctuary has 
been made deep and well defined—for the latter, the Chancel, 
either stalled or benched stall-wise, for clerks and choir, has been 
apportioned in numberless churches, where ‘extreme views’ 
(whether what makes ‘extremity’ be comprehended or not) 
would be feared and scouted. ‘The lectern too for the lessons 
standing apart by the act of motion to and from it, visibly marks 
the different character of lections, and of prayer and praise. In 
another class again of churches, although these seemly arrange- 
ments have not been compassed, yet the low side desk—with its 
one face not adverse to the Altar, for psalms and prayer, and 
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the other towards the people for scripture reading, indicates the 
same principles, though less intelligently. In a third class, again, 
though prayers and psalmody are said towards the pore and 
from the altar, yet the seat of the officiator is no longer the 
offensive central pulpit of our younger days. All these facts of 
ecclesiology indicate a marvellously Po appreciation of 
the ‘ Principles of Divine Service ’—showing itself on the most 
natural side first—the side of use and not of theory. Buildings, 
enrichments, postures, action in short, are after all the books of 
the million, and from their attributes we can most surely appre- 
ciate the failure or the success of any movement. To this 
tangible trial we confidently entrust the Public Worship ques- 
tion in the Church of England. 
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NOTICES. 


Canon Hvutcuinson’s ‘ Parish Recollections,’ (Masters,) form a volume 
of sermons very far above the average in point of interest and practical 
utility. They witness to a Churchmanlike ministry, of the truest and 
most earnest kind, exercised for thirty-eight years in the same parish, by 
one ‘ who ne’er has changed, or’ (apparently) ‘ wished to change his place.’ 
Such a life is a link between a past phase of the English Church's 
vitality and the present one; and it is pleasant thus to learn that the old 
paths had, in some corners of the land at least, continued to be trodden, 
though for the most part the rank weeds of sloth and forgetfulness had 
grown over them. The sermons are on plain topics, the every-day interests 
of a Christian village in any age of the Church—Sundays and Services— 
funerals and marriage—Lent and Advent. But all through, we feel that 
we are reading real records of work,—work reaching to the very springs of 
human actions and feeling, though in a humbling and everyday sphere. 
A slight strain of melancholy pervades the volume in virtue of its topics ; 
the tone throughout is that of warning: nor, indeed, were it otherwise, 
would it be so true to the needs of the period to which its voice was first 
addressed. The sermons ‘ On the Spirit of the Church's Daily Devotions,’ 
and on the ‘ graves opened,’ are noticeable, even in this volume, for depth 
and soundness of Church teaching. Others, bearing on schools, con- 
firmations, &c., adapt it more especially for the reading of the young, and, 
we may add, of their teachers. The volume is remarkable as containing, 
by way of illustration, a drawing of the interior of Trentham Church, 
with its curious Jacobean high screen, furnished by the late Duchess 
Countess of Sutherland. 


Mr. Henry Newland is not only what is called a practical man, but he is 
the instiller of the practical element into others. He introduces as the 
writer of a useful little tract, ‘ Cottage Economy,’ (Masters,) a pupil 
teacher. In this valuable work the writer shows a village family at work : 
how far twelve shillings a-week will go, what it will do, and the exact point 
at which the pinch begins. All the criticism that we can pass upon the 
tract is, that it certainly does not overstate matters. What we fear is, 
that Westbourne is rather above the average both in wages and general 
economical advantages: for example, ninepence a pound is considerably 
above the price at which a single cottager could sell his pork. Nor is it 
possible always for the cottager to keep his pig: the temptation to pillage 
the farmers for pig meat is so strong, that many employers discourage the 
labourer’s pig. The most useful part of the ‘ Cottage Economy’ is the 
cooking department: but what a striking fact it is that after Mr. Newland 
had domesticated a dozen villagers with himself for six weeks to teach them 
the art of soups and stews, they all returned to the tea and bread-and- 
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butter dinners! We leave it to ethnologists to suggest why the Saxon race 
is incapable of learning cookery. 


‘A Sunday Book for the Young,’ (Van Voorst,) is rather below the mark, 
both in style and illustration. 


Mr. Goss’s ‘ Manual of Marine Zoology,’ (Van Voorst,) a subject be- 
coming very popular, is an attempt, and, like all the author’s, a successful 
one, to bring science down to common minds, without infringing on its 
accuracy or slurring over its unavoidable difficulties. 


Two series of Manuals—one concerned with stone.carving and one with 
gothic mouldings, (J. H. Parker,)—assume too much or too little on the part 
of those, actual workmen, to whom they are addressed. If stone carving 
is to be learned as a dead language, this is not the grammar of it ; if it is 
to be taught as a living tongue, this is but a meagre course of literature. 


‘ A List of Artificers in Church Work,’ privately printed by the North- 
ampton Society, has its uses: but in order not to seem partial, its compilers 
recommend, without discrimination, tradesmen and artists whose pro- 
ductions are as bad and as good as can be. 


Waldegrave’s ‘Bampton Lectures’ (Hamilton, Adams & Co.) are the 
most humiliating work we have recently met with. Not to the author, for 
he has done his best ; but to ‘the famous University ’ which appointed him 
to the high office which he discharged last year. We do not wish to speak 
so as to give pain to a respectable man; so in this case we must discharge 
a disagreeable duty in the most summary manner. In style, method, 
learning and argument the volume reflects great discredit on the Uni- 
versity. 


Mr. Amphlett has published a volume, which he calls ‘ A Key to the 
Revelations,’ (Hamilton, Adams & Co.) a book which certainly does not 
exist in the sacred canon. This work begins with an appendix; and its 
confusion of manner is but a faint illustration of its matter. We speak 
deliberately when we say that publishers incur a serious responsibility 
in permitting the works of the insane to come before the public. There 
is not a single sentence in the volume which has any meaning at all. 
Here is one, which is by no means an exaggerated specimen of the unfor- 
tunate writer’s state of mind :— 

‘ The harlot, as Tamar, her first and second temples having died, as Ez 
‘and Onan, without producing literal, as the Temple's spiritual, and 
‘ Christ’s Spirit, as Shiloh, being withheld as spiritually from the Temple, 
‘ she becomes as Tamar, literally, a spiritual adulteress, and her elder twin, 
‘as Tamar’s, puts forth his hand, as Christ’s select apostle, acknowledged 
*‘ by Him to be Cephas, the stone of Jacob’s declaring ; but as Zarah lite- 
‘rally, so did Cephas spiritually, withdraw his hand into the womb of 
‘ time, as of the harlot, to give spiritual birth to his younger brother and 
‘ apostle, first in S. Patil, of Benjamin. Thus, as Tamar, the harlot, holds 
‘her enigma of Judah’s Church, with his crozier and staff, and boasts 


‘ herself, as being neither a widow nor a harlot, but sits as a queen, and 
* sees no sorrow.’—P. 176, 
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We observe a marked improvement in Archidiaconal Charges. In ab- 
staining from discussing doctrinal matters, the Archdeacons, we think, 
deserve well of the Clergy, and do much to make their office really more 
useful by circumscribing its limits. Archdeacon Hale, in his recent ‘ Charge,’ 
(Rivingtons,) attempts the perilous and invidious thesis of showing that in- 
tramural burial is not injurious to the public health. He almost proves that 
the presence of corruption is rather a sanitary requisite than the contrary. 
Overstated as Mr. Hale’s argument is, his Charge is replete with ex- 
ceedingly curious research and interesting literature, most carefully com- 
piled and of the highest interest. The two new Archdeacons of the diocese 
of Oxford, Archdeacon Bickersteth, in his ‘ Charge,’ (Rivingtons.) and 
Archdeacon Randall, in his ‘ Charge,’ (J. H. Parker,) have delivered sensible 
and useful addresses to their Clergy concerned with the practical topics of 
Education, Church Extension, Repairs, Bell-ringing, Church Rates, and 
the like. 


‘ Saul of Tarsus,’ a drama in five acts, by G. B. Paley, (Rivingtons,) has 
the merit of good intentions, but is neither poetry nor a drama, 


‘ The Benefit of Christ's Death,’ by Paleario, (Macmillan,) is the reprint 
of a work once extremely famous, and supposed to be lost, and which exerted 
an immense amount of influence at the time of the Reformation. It is 
edited by Mr. Churchill Babington, both in the original and in the con- 
temporary translation, with great luxury of typography and carefulness 
and profusion of illustration; more so than the intrinsic merits of the 
treatise command. 


The Archbishop of Dublin bas published his ‘ Charge on the promulgation 
of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception.’ (J. W. Parker.) His Grace 
seems to desire a monopoly in his protests: he protests as much against 
other people’s protests against this doctrine as he insists upon his own 
protest. Inthe present publication the Archbishop only quotes himself and 
the Cautions for the Times seven times; but then he quotes nobody else. 


The work called ‘ Introduction to Theosophy,’ (Kendrick,) is a curious 
sign. It is actually an attempt to revive the theosophy of Jacob Boehmen, 
and consists for the most part of tracts by the celebrated William Law, who 
it is well known adopted this strange pseudo-philosophy. The editor quietly 
asks for one hundred thousand pounds to found a Theosophic College, to 
which he offers to attach himself as first director. We recommend this 
work to Dr. Maitland, whose inquiries on magnetism we regret to find 
suspended. The present writer considers that magnetism, with its kindred 
developments of clairvoyance and Reichenbach’s Odyle, are intended as 
spiritual aids for a further revelation and new outpouring of something 
more than ten Pentecostal gifts. Here he impinges on the Irvingite pos- 
tulate, As far as we can understand this book, it professes to fuse Ma- 
gianism, the latter Platonists, the Cabbalists, the Alchemists, the Oriental 
Metaphysics, the ascetic Christian divinity, and the mystical writers of 
various ages, Swedenborgianism, Hutchinsonianism, Oken, and the more 
recent Spirit-rapping, into a new ‘ Theosophic’ system. Wild and monstrous 
as all this is, the volume is an extremely curious one; if in no other aspect, 
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as an illustration of a phase of the human mind not lightly to be re- 
garded. The influence, said to be on the increase, of Mr. Aitkin’s specu- 
lations, exhibits a cognate tendency. 


Mr. Haskoll has published a ‘ History of France,’ (Masters,) sound, 
useful, and compendious, which fills up a gap in our elementary literature. 
It is written with ease and spirit. We believe it to be an ascertained fact 
that the famous words, Fils de S. Louis, &c. were never uttered by the 
Abbé Edgeworth, 


Mr. Wilberforce has published ‘ Seven Letters to the Editor of the 
‘Weekly Register, in reply to the Rev. F. Meyrick’s Article on Church 
‘ Authority,’ (Burns & Lambert,) 7. ¢. the article which appeared in our own 
pages on Mr. Wilberforce’s recent book. Mr. Meyrick’s article has been 
reprinted in a separate form by our own publishers, (Mozley,) and in an 
Appendix Mr. Meyrick deals with Mr, Wilberforce’s reply. Although on 
either side somewhat severe language has been used, such seems inse- 
parable from controversy ; and on one occasion, at least, Mr. Meyrick has, 
we observe, withdrawn phrases which grated on a person whom to know 
was, and is, to respect. 


* Our Christian Calling,’ (Mozley,) is a plain and useful set of conver- 
sations on various subjects, Itis something more than a tract, written at 
the same time with solidity and life. 


Mr. Gilderdale’s ‘ Prize Essay on the Home Duties of Christianity,’ 
(Bell & Daldy,) is remarkable as the production of a young man. It 
consists of a thoughtful and ethical review of social duties, in the various 


relations of the Christian family and home, from which experience might 
learn many profitable lessons. 


Mr. Lonsdale, the Secretary of the National Society, has printed, (J. W. 
Parker,) ‘ A Brief Exposition of the Parables.’ It is intended for the use of 
Sunday-school teachers. Originality and fulness were not within the 
writer’s scope, so that we do not complain that the work is only meagre, 
As faras it goes it is suitable. 


In a very useful Convention Sermon, (Diocese of New Jersey,) preached 
by Mr. Stewart, of Newark, (Padney & Russell,) a single sentence arrests 
us. ‘ Children go to school for seven years on an average.’ If this is so, 
and the preacher is not speaking of the richer classes, we can only say that 
education is much better cared for on the other side of the Atlantic than 
among ourselves, 


The Librarian of Woburn Abbey, Mr. J. Martin, has translated, and a 
pretty monograph it makes, M. Guizot’s Essay from the Revue des deux 
Mondes, ‘The Married Life of Lady Rachel Russell.’ (Bosworth.) The 
subject is a good one; and it is treated with great skill and delicacy by 
M. Guizot. The mention of the Revue des deux Mondes reminds us that a 
prospectus, written with considerable skill, announces a periodical of more 
h .n usual promise, of which the specialty is a newspaper, consisting only 
of Leading Articles and Criticism, We allude to the forthcoming ‘ Saturday 
Review,’ 
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